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TO 


MR.  EDWARD  ALLANSON, 

SURGEON  at  LIVERPOOL. 

BEAK.  SIR, 

The  amity  that  has  for  many  years  fuhfjled 
between  us  has  afforded  me  various  opportunities 
of  becoming  beneficially  acquainted  with  your pro- 
feffonal  zeal ; while  your  great  experience  in  all 
the  feveral  topics  on  which  / have  treated  mufi 
enable  you  to  judge  of  this  mifcellaneous  inquiry , 
which  is fomewhat  curtailed  in  order  to  render  it 
more  acceptable  to  thofe  readers  for  whom  it  is 
principally  intended . It  is  to  me  obvious  that 
your  manner  of  uniting  large  wounds  by  imme- 
diate inofculation  has  paved  the  way  to  many 
particular  methods  that  have  been  fince  publifhed, 
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and  from  your  obfervations  on  after  .treatment  I 
borrowed fome  hints.  In  coincidence  with  your 
maxims , I have  traced  the  art  of  healing  theoreti- 
cally as  well  as pfattically,  and  have  taken  pains 
ta  point  out  the  neceffary  dijlindfton , between  the 
fuccefs  oj  Surgeons  who  invariably  adhere  to  all 
the  dire&ions,  and  fuck  as  deviate  from  the  rules 
prefcribed. 

Jam flrongly  inclined  to  think  that  a Profejfor 
of  the  Art,  who  has  been  regularly  educated , con - 
verfant  with  Praflice  in  the  feveral  provinces , 
and  accufiomed  to  Proftffional  tuition,  without 
any  interference  with  Leflurers,  might,  during 
fubfequent  Jludies,  render  him/elf  extremely  ufcful 

i 

to  Students,  and  more  particularly  if  their  mo- 
ral conduft  were,  by  Parents,  intrufied  to  his 
occajional  control ; but  the  novelty  of  the  fubjed 
and  a want  of  opportunity  of  confulting  others 
have  precluded further  obfervations  on  this  topic. 
The  initiation  of  Pupils,  and  the  invitation  to 
Proficiency  are  fuch  momentous  concerns  as  to 
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plead  fome  excufe  for  the  prolixity  of  methodical 
arrangements ; nor  are  you  any  f ranger  to  the 
difficulty  anxious  Preceptors  experience  in  ani 
mating  young  Men  to  method , conjideration , and 
upright  principles. 

The  adfeititious  wants  of  Invalids  are  fo  fre- 
quent, and  contrivances  by  Profeffors  in  the  Sci- 
ence may  have  fo  many  advantages , when  compa- 
red with  mechanics , that  I have  expatiated  on 
Profefional  Adjuncts, 

Partnerfkip , and  Reports  at  Coroner's  In - 
quefs , however  filently  paffed  over  by  other  wri- 
ters, have  appeared  to  me  by  no  means  foreign 
topics . 

It  is  generally  aJJ'erted,  that  thofe  who  have 
large  families  themfelves,  have  a greater fare  of 
fympathy , and  can  more  effcElually  plead  the  caufe 
of  difrefs,  than  thofe  who  have  none;  and  on 
this  ground  I might  folicit  your  affiance  in  pro- 
moting the  propofed  Charity. 
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Accept  my  mojl  cordial  wijhes  for  the  welfare 
of  all  your  family,  allow  me  to  infcribe  this  well- 
intended , however  feebly  executed  tribute  of  ref 
pedl,  and  believe  me  to  remain 

Yourfmcere  and faithful  Servant , 


BATH, 

March  25,  1800, 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 


On  the  Education  of  Medical  Pupils. 

t 

SECTION  THE  FIRST. 

HE  pliancy  of  Youth  is  like  the  malleability 


of  gold,  and  by  the  dexterity  of  able  artifts 
may  be  made  to  alTume  chofen  forms.  Educa- 

j 

i ion  includes  every  preparation  that  is  made  in 
amr  youth,  for  our  wants  in  manhood,  or  the  fe- 
j uel  of  our  life.  To  become  a claflical  fcholar 
1 ot  only  a natural  capacity,  but  a good  fhare  of 
i ealth  may-be  required. — Could  parents  be  made 


le  lafting  reproach  of  ignorance,  the  former 
k ould  need  no  farther  fpur  to  incite  their  vigi- 
ince,  nor  the  latter  fail  to  embrace  the  advanta- 
ss  offered  for  their  improvement. — The  firfl  re- 
i eflion  of  fome  parents  has  been  to  felefl  a pro- 
:{Tional  mailer,  without  any  examination  how 
H r their  Tons  have  been  prepared  for  the  fituation 
||  an  apprentice. 
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A parent,  who  would  wifh  a young  man  to  fol- 
low the  profeflion  of  a Surgeon-Apothecary  with 
credit,  or  commendable  emulation,  fhould  take  a 
very  early  furvey  of  therequifite  fchool-learning, 
as  well  as  competency  of  a profeflional  preceptor, 
and  fhould  not  fail  to  count  the  cofts  of  fnbfe- 
quent  fludies.  To  a failure  in  fuch  neceflary 
and  feafonable  inquiries  may  be  imputed  the  ig- 
norance of  many  adventurous  prattifers. 

When  parents  have  placed  their  children  un- 
der proper  teachers,  they  are  too  apt  to  negleft 
exafting  obedience,  or  aflifting  in  the  correftion 
of  bad  habits,  whereas  they  might  often  animate 
proficiency,  and  preclude  irreparable  mifcondufL 

Parents  are  not  always  adequate  judges  of  the 
literature  neceflary  to  qualify  an  apprentice  to  a 
medical  pra&itioner,  but  matters,  who  are  or 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  requifite  ru- 
diments, fhould  be  cautious  of  admitting  illite- 
rate youth,  incapable  of  being  fafely  trufted  to 
compound  medicines  from  Latin  prefcriptions. 


Se6lion  the  Second. 

UNLESS  the  health,  as  well  as  capacity,  of  a 
Boy  be  duly  regarded,  his  ftudies  may  be  materi- 
ally retarded,  yet  the  moft  unhealthy,  or  weak- 
efl  Son  has  fometimes  been  feletted  for  a medica! 
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Apprentice  ; as  if  indifpofition  were  no  obftacle 
to  learning,  or  that  an  employment  liable  to  har« 
railing  fatigue,  to  untimely  calls,  and  contagious 
difeafes  were  fuited  to  a diftempered  frame.  As 
well  might  it  be  argued,  that  the  fmell  of  drugs 
can  repair  a feeble  conftitution,  or  that  an  Ap- 
prentice maybe  a complaining  invalid,  inftead  of 
an  a6live  aftiftant. — To  become  mailer  of  thefci- 
ence,  and  bear  the  drudgery  of  bufinefs,  ftrength 
of  body,  and  a&ivity  of  mind  are  indifpenfable. 

The  falubrity  of  a fchool,  in  which  a Boy  paf- 
fes  much  of  his  time,  may  be  highly  worthy  of 
attention.  There  are  many  public  fchools  well 
endowed,  yet  are  damp,  or  ill  ventilated,  and 
befides  fchools,  all  apartments  that  are  occalional- 
ly  crowded  with  fcholars,  fhould  be  llriflly  watch- 
ed, and  every  method  of  rendering  them  healthy 
be  duly  lludied.  The  prefervation  of  health  is  of 
the  utmoll  confcquence  for  promoting  a neceflary 
progrefs  in  lludious  purfuits. 

Se6iion  the  Third, 

EVERY  Youth  fhould  fir  ft  be  thoroughly  in- 
ftru6led  in  his  native  tongue,  by  parfing,  and  be- 
ing grounded  in  grammatical  rules ; tor  one  who 
remains  ignorant  in  thefe  rudiments  may  reafon- 
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ably  be  expe&ed  to  be  no  lefs  deficient  in  more 
difficult  attainments. 

Se6lion  the  Fourth. 

A clear  underftanding  of  that  language,  in 
which  prefcriptions  are  commonly  written,  mull 
be  obvioufly  neceftary  for  every  medical  ftudent 
employed  in  compounding  medicines,  and  exe- 
cuting dire&ions,  prefcribed  in  Latin. — An  abi- 
lity to  expound  abbreviated  charafters,  and  to 
comprehend  their  true  meaning  cannot  be  dif- 
penfed  with,  but  at  a rifk  of  fatal  confequences. 
When  a fcholar  has  had  the  beauties  of  Latin  au- 
thors happily  inculcated,  there  may  be  a profpeft 
of  fuch  knowledge  being  retained,  and  a farther 
proficiency  acquired, — he  may  pafs  eafier  through 
fubfequent  ftudies,  and  difplay  greater  abilities. 

Se£lion  the  Fifth. 

MANY  technical  terms  in  the  fcience  are  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  language,  hence  the  com- 
prehenfion  of  intricate,  and  compound  names  is 
much  facilitated  by  a knowledge  of  this  element. 
A ftudent  in  Medicine  will  eafier  afcertain,  and  re- 
member the  titles  of  maladies,  and  a pupil  ftudy- 
ing  anatomy  can  fcarcely  forget  the  fituation,  at- 
tachment, figure,  or  ufe  of  a inufcle,  borrowing 


its  appellation  from  that  language,  nor  will  a 
praftitioner  receive  little  advantage  from  fuch  a 
qualification. 

Section  the  Sixth. 

THERE  may  not  be  always  time  for  a Boy  to 
gain  a knowledge  of  French,  while  at  fchool,  yet 
at  fome  future  period  an  opportunity  may  offer  ; 
calls  to  diftant  countries  may  render  fuch  an  at- 
tainment ufeful,  and  learning  fhould  never  be  ef- 
teemed  burdenfome. 

Section  the  Seventh. 

Literature  is  not  a little  embellifhed  by  a neat, 
and  intelligible  hand-writing,  which  is  too  often 
neglefted  by  claffical  fcholars,  yet  the  deleft  can 
fcarce  be  compenfated  for  by  other  accotnplifh- 
ments. — Since  Boys  in  the  habit  of  t ran fciibi no- 
copies  infenfibly  imitate  the  hand-writing,  it  is 
efl'ential  for  parents,  andmafters,  to  write  as  cor- 
reftly  as  poffible. — The  fafhion  of  writing  unin- 
telligibly in  prefcriptions  feems  to  be  exploded, 
and  when  young  men  are  trufted  to  compound 
medicines,  the  language  of  them  ought  tobefuit. 
ed  to  their  capacity. — Unlefs  the  Day-book  and 
Ledger  of  an  Apothecary  be  fo  well  written,  as 
to  be  capable  ol  affording  a plain,  and  unerring 
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guidance  to  young  men  under  tuition,  miflakes 
will  frequently  enfue,  if  not  fatal  blunders  be 
committed. — Correfpondences  between  profeflio- 
nal  men,  and  alfo  between  Apothecaries,  and  the 
friends  of  invalids,  are  often  required,  and  ex- 
cept all  fuch  deferiptions  be  perfpicuous,  great 
inconvenience  may  refult. 

Se&ion  the  Eighth. 

IF  Learning  be  benefited  by  a neat  hand-writ- 
ing,  it  may  certainly  be  much  more  elucidated  by 
an  elegant  manner  of  exprefling  the  thoughts. 
Epiftolary  compofitions  are  recommended  by 
Mr.  Locke,  and  they  are  certainly  the  moll  in- 
flruftive  exercifes  to  youth,  as  they  may  be  con. 
tinned  throughout  education,  and  be  gradually 
made  not  only  more  arduous,  but  more  amufing. 
I do  not  mean  a formal  tranfeript  diftated  by  a 
preceptor,  but  fuch  ftudied  composition,  as  is 
ufually  the  refult  of  natural  genius  improved  by 
fuch  habitual  leffons. 

Se&ion  the  Ninth. 

WHEN  a Boy  has  been  taught  to  write  well, 
he  ufually  begins  to  learn  Arithmetic,  but  any 
progrefs  in  this  ufeful  accomplifhment  is  too  fre- 
quently checked,  by  the  principal  attention  being 
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paid  to  a clafftcal  education.  A good  arithmeti- 
cian finds  the  attainment  of  it  of  fo  much  advan- 
tage in  common  life,  and  it  may  prove  fo  benefi- 
cial to  a profeffional  man,  that  fuch  an  acquifiticm 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  or  disregarded.  It  is 
the  rudiment  of  mathematics,  and  although  few' 
Medical  Pupils  have  leifure  for  making  any  con- 
siderable advances,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
benefits  capable  of  being  derived  from  this  adfci- 
titious  accomplilhment. 

Such  qualifications  may  not  only  enable  a per- 
fon  to  be  expert  in  abftrufe  calculations,  but  in 
the  choice  of  annuitants,  mav  induce  a tafte  for 
ufeful  inquiries  into  population,  and  the  compa- 
rative falubrity  of  different  places,  may  render 
more  perfpicuous  perplexing  narrations,  and  pro- 
portionate adjuftments,  or  the  invention  of  ufeful 
mechanifm,  for  the  relief  of  deformities,  or  other 
defcfts  in  the  fyflem. 

Se6tion  the  Tenth. 

THE  ability  to  write  (hort-hand  may  be  an  at- 
tainment worth  the  notice  of  ftudents,  but  unlefs 
they  be  able  to  write  it  quickly,  and  to  follow  a 
lefturer  clofely,  it  will  be  of  little  fervice. 

Of  amufements  the  art  of  drawing  claims  a pre- 
ference, as  it  would  be  found  highly  eftiunablein 
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affi fling  the  lludy  of  anatomy,  and  botany;  as 
well  as  contriving,  or  retaining  the  forms  of  pieces 
of  mechanifm,  or  preferving  fingular  appearances. 

Seftion  the  Eleventh. 

PUBLIC  declamations  at  fchools  may  prove 
advantageous,  in  removing  diffidence,  and  pre- 
paring young  men  for  paffing  fuch  examinations, 
as  will  be  in  a fubfequent  chapter  recommended. 
A fpirited  youth,  apprized  of  the  utility  to  be 
derived  from  compofitions,  intended  to  be  brought 
forward  as  tells  of  ability,  and  future  promotion, 
will  exert  his  talents ; and  an  inflru£ler,  aware  of 
the  fequent  inquiries,  as  to  the  attainments  of  a 
pupil,  will  find  an  additional  incitement  to  quali- 
fy his  fcholar. 

Seftion  the  Twelfth. 

THE  books,  which  Boys  ffiould  be  allowed  to 
read  out  of  fcbool,  ffiould  be  overlooked  by  judi- 
cious mafters,  or  infpefled  by  vigilant  parents, 
in  order  that  good  morals  may  accompany  litera- 
ry acquirements.  When  young  men  are  remov- 
ed from  their  parents  to  diflant  fchools,  a regu- 
lar correfpondence  tending  to  invite  improvement 
in  letter-writing  ffiould  never  be  ncgle&ed,  by 
way  of  (hewing  youth,  that  they  are  conllantly 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  their  guardian. 


A concife  and  well-exprefled  letter  is  a link- 
ing chara  filer  i 11  ic  of  ability,  which  feldom  fails 
to  procure  general  efteem,  and  approbation. 

As  Grotius  has  remarked,  it  is  the  part  of  a 
good  mailer  not  to  crowd  his  inllru£lions  on  his 
fcholar,  but  to  difpenfe  fuch  as  may  fuit  his  abi^ 
lities. — Although  parents  fhould  be  careful  in  not 
fuffering  illufive  fondnefs,  or  excelfive indulgence 
on  their  part  to  impede  the  pains  bellowed  by  di- 
ligent preceptors,  yet  thefe  fhould  be  equally  an- 
xious to  render  their  inllrufilions  eafy,  and  amu- 
fmg. 

Se6lion  the  Thirteenth. 


BEFORE  a youth  leave  fchool,  a profelhonal 
-mailer  fhould  be  chofen,  that  the  proper  age,  and 
qualifications  may  be  duly  examined,  and  a 
chance  of  any  humiliating  inquiries,  or  want  of 
fuitable  accomplifhments  be  precluded,  and  a far- 
ther proficiency  capable  of  being  obtained. 

Every  candidate  for  ferving  a medical  appren- 
:icefh ip  fhould  be  about  fixteen  years  of  age  ; 
ind  fome  advantage  may  be  expefcied  from  his 
raving  an  inclination  lor  the  profeflion. — A 
youth  can  feldom  be  made  a good  clafii  :ai  fcho- 
ar,  and  go  through  other  necefiary  Undies  till 
hat  period  ; belides  few  voting  men  can  be-  ear- 
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Her  trufled  with  the  cultody,  and  compounding  of 
important  drugs. 

Bv  the  profeflion  being  refolved  on  previous 
to  a Boy  leaving  fchool,  it  may  be  in  the  power 
of  his  teacher  to  exercifehim  in  fome  preparatory 
profeflional  leflons,  fuch  as  the  London  Difpen- 
fatory,  and  Hippocrates’s  Aphorifms,  or  any  fi- 
milar  technical  books. 

As  parents  can  feldom  be  competent  judges  of 
the  abilities  of  praflitioners,  it  may  be  advifable 
to  procure  the  recommendation  of  fome  medical 
friend. 

Unlefs  fuch  a mailer  be  himfelf  a fcholar,  he 
can  fcarcely  form  a proper  judgment  of  the  qua- 
lifications of  a pupil,  much  lefs  invite  a retention 
of  fchool-learning,  or  encourage  proficiency  : 
except  a pra&itioner  have  ferved  a regular  ap- 
prenticelhip  himfelf,  he  cannot  be  fo  well  quali- 
fied to  conduft  an  apprentice  through  every  gra- 
dual advancement  necefiary  ; unlefs  he  be  in  full 
bufinefs,  and  his  praflice  fuccefsful,  the  time  of 
a youth  may  be  unoccupied,  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  a mailer  be  eventually  ufelefs. 

In  the  feleftion  of  a mailer  it  is  no  lefs  elTential 
that  he  Ihould  be  renowned  for  his  integrity  ; and 
a ftrifl  regard  for  the  honour  of  his  profeflion. 

It  might  be  very  pernicious  to  a young  man,  if 
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the  interval  between  leaving  fchool,  and  com- 
mencing an  apprenticefhip  were  of  long  continu- 
ance; for  at  the  time  of  adolefcency  the  difpofi- 
tion  will  be  aflive,  and,  by  the  partial  indulgence 
of  parents,  a propenfity  to  idle,  - or  bad  habits 
may  be  eafily  acquired. — During  fuch  vacation  a 
fedulous  parent  may  expatiate  on  the  charges  al- 
ready incurred,  and  thofe  to  be  expe&ed  in  pro- 
curing a fuitable  education,  the  advantage  of  turn- 
ing fuch  opportunities  to  profit,  and  the  unavoid- 
able difgrace,  that  mufl  be  the  confequence  of 
indolence,  or  want  of  application.  Economy 
in  drefs,  or  other  trifles,  may  be  urged,  by  plead- 
ing the  ufe  of  expending  the  money  in  more  laft- 
ing  profefiional  attainments. 

The  choice  of  proper  companions  may  be  ano- 
ther fit  topic  at  fuch  a feafon  ; fince  a particular 
kind  once  preferred,  however  erroneous  the 
choice  may  have  been,  will  be  afterwards  with 
difficulty  changed.  The  nature  of  the  profeffi on 
demands  a grave  deportment,  and  the  exigencies 
of  it  oblige  young  men  to  fubmit  to  greater  con- 
finement, than  is  required  in  other  apprentice- 
fhips. 

The  fccrecy,  and  fympathy  requifite  in  this 
profeflion,  and  the  company,  to  which  pracUtio- 
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ners  are  generally  introduced,  fhould  be  looked 
forward  to,  in  electing  fuitable  companions.  The 
conclufion  of  an  Apprenticefhip  fhould  be  fuited 
to  the  commencement  of  fequent  ftudies. 

Seftion  the  Fourteenth. 

SINCE  the  acquirements  obtained  during  an 
Apprenticefhip  are  of  great  confequence  towards 
fubfequent  attainments,  parents  ought  to  be  very 
fcrupulous  in  their  feleftion  of  mailers  of  known 
abilities,  and  good  morals.  The  protefhon  is  li- 
beral, ornamental,  and  ufeful,  if  thofe  who  fol- 
low it  have  found  learning,  folid  judgment,  and 
fleady  principles.  Every  youth,  before,  or  at 
the  time  of  admiffion  as  an  Apprentice,  fhould  be 
approved  as  a Latin  fcholar,  fince  he  cannot 
otherwife  profecute  the  ufual  bufinefs  immediately 
required. 

Reformation  in  medical  fcience  is  moll  likelv 

J 

to  accrue,  from  a ftri£l  regard  being  paid  to  re- 
gularity in  the  education,  and  qualifications  of 
young  men,  before  they  commence  practice. 
The  fupport,  countenance,  and  exemplary  con- 
du£!  of  dignified,  judicious,  and  experienced  pro- 
feffors  of  the  art  cannot  fail  to  have  great  influ- 
ence, in  exciting  an  a£live  profecution  of  flu- 
dies,  a diligent  application  in  mailers,  and  a ge- 
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neral  zeal  for  improvements  in  the  fcience. 
There  are  among  the  Gentlemen,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  very  refpe&able  Societies,  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians,  the  Corporation  of  Sur- 
geons, and  incorporated  Company  of  Apotheca- 
ries, many  eminent  characters,  diflinguifhed  for 
their  celebrity  in  each  branch  of  the  profeffion, 
required  to  be  ftudied  by  thofe  country  praCtitio- 
ners,  who  are  unavoidably  obliged  to  lollow  the 
feparate  provinces  coileCtively. 

A plain,  eafy,  and  methodical  manner  of  con- 
veying inftruClion,  a cautious  regard  to  proprie- 
ty and  confiftency,  in  regulations  for  conducing 
the  progreffive  fteps  of  education,  and  rules  for 
determining  the  fuitable  qualifications  for  practi- 
tioners, in  every  diftinCt  department,  are  effenti- 
als  in  their  cuftody,  under  their  management,  and 
fubjeCt  to  their  controul.  As  far  as  any  propofi- 
tions  contained  in  the  fequel  may  coincide  with 
their  approbation,  or  any  reltriCtions  meet  their 
ideas,  I humbly,  and  with  due  deference,  en- 
treat their  fanfition ; being  fully  confcious,  that 
the  hints  of  a reclufe  individual  can  avail  little, 
unlefs  patronized  by  the  fagacious  interference, 
and  falutary  encouragement  of  more  elevated  cha- 
racters. 

Thofe  practitioners,  who  have  been  entitled  to 
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real  fame,  or  deferved  imitation,  have  been  n» 
lefs  diftinguifhed  for  literary  acquirements,  than 
profeflional  talents.  If  literature  be  deemed  a ne- 
ceflary  prelude  to  the  attainment  of  profeflional 
fkill,  then  the  neceflity  of  inftituting  fuitable  re- 
gulations, for  the  difcrimination  of  fuch  a requi- 
flte  fuperftruflure  mull  be  obvious ; and  the  exa- 
mination propofed  in  the  third  chapter  appears  to 
be  a fuitable  injun£lion. 

CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

On  a Medical  Apprenticeship . 

Se&ion  the  Fifteenth. 

A LTHOUGH  a Mailer  and  an  Apprentice 
may  have,  in  a great  meafure,  approved  of 
each  other,  yet  before  a covenant  between  them 
be  finally  concluded,  a little  time  is  ufually  al- 
lowed, for  a trial  how  they  may  accord  in  their 
difpofitions  towards  each  other. 

The  fum  to  be  paid  as  an  apprentice-fee  is  or- 
dinarily a principal  quellion.  With  an  aflidu- 
ous,  well  informed,  and  traflablc  pupil,  the  fum 
may  be  comparatively  of  much  lefs  lignification  ; 
while  no  money  can  compenfate  for  the  lofs  fuf- 
tained,  or  the  inconveniencics  refulting  from  an 


illiterate,  indolent,  and  unmanageable  appren- 
tice. The  recorapence  mull  depend  on  fuch  a 
variety  of  circum fiances,  that  a proper  fum  can- 
not be  Hated,  but  mufl  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of 
the  parties.  Not  only  a reafonable  compenfation 
for  defraying  the  colls  of  board,  but  fomething 
for  inflru6lion  may  be  expelled,  by  thofe  maf- 
ters,  who  make  a point  of  attending  to  the  appli- 
cation, and  proficiency  of  their  pupils.  It  is  al- 
ways defirable,  that  an  apprentice  fhould  board 
with  a mafler,  or  parent,  and  the  latter  fhould 
engage  to  co-operate  with  the  former,  in  urging 
a pupil’s  conformity  with  the  Hated  regulations  of 
a family. 

It  muH  be  admitted,  that  the  elements  of  a fci- 
ence  appear  to  youth  embarrafling,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rudiments  can  be  fimplified,  and  a 
pupil  become  an  opificer  himfelf,  he  is  rendered 
more  fenfible  of  his  proficiency,  and  he  is  fooner 
fundamentally  improved,  befides  his  advances 
are  eafier,  and  more  gratifying,  as  well  as  amu- 
fing.  Strenuous  application  in  a fludent  cannot 
fail  to  prompt  feduloufnefs  in  a preceptor  ; efpe- 
cially  if  lie  be  conHantly  fupplied  with  the  aid  of 
a parent.  The  romantic  notions  of  young  men 
are  apt  to  lead  them  on  to  imprudent  fallies,  temp- 
ting them  to  exceed  rational,  orjuflifiable  bounds, 
unlefs  they  be  fully  engaged  in  profeffional  cm- 
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ployments.  By  the  con  Han't  ingenuity  and  at- 
tention of  a vigilant  praftitioner,  an  apprentice 
may  be  kept  engaged  in  ufeful,  and  inflruftive 
amufements,  and  few  pupils  will  be  indolent,  or 
intraftable,  when  their  inftrufters  are  vigilant  in 
promoting  their  proficiency. — It  is  no  lefs  the  in- 
tereft  of  a matter,  than  that  of  an  apprentice,  for 
him  to  be  quickly  initiated,  and  early  informed, 
for  him  to  aft  with  certainty,  inftead  of  conjec- 
ture, with  fecurity  in  dead  of  hazard. — When  an 
apprentice  has  not  proper  guidances  to  conduft 
him  in  fuch  important  employment,  blame  can- 
not juftly  be  imputed  to  him,  though  errors  be 
difcovered,  needlefs  charges  incurred,  and  pati- 
ents be  diflatisfied. 

Se£lion  the  Sixteenth. 

AN  Indenture  is  an  eftablifhed  form,  render- 
ed by  a late  Aft  of  Parliament  a teft  of  a regular 
education,  or  a diftinftion  from  illiterate  intru- 
ders ; for  every  medical  difpenfer  of  medicines, 
who  has  not  ferved  a regular  apprenticefhip,  isv 
by  the  Aft  confidered,  as  an  empiric  ; and  every 
medicine  he  may  vend  is  fubjefted  to  a ftamp  du- 
ty, befides  the  vender  being  obligated  to  take  out 
a licence. 

By  the  words  regular  apprenticejhip  being  left 
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undefined,  either  by  that,  or  preceding  A£b, 
there  is  no  fixed  rule  for  parents,  or  mailers  to 
decide  on  the  proper  term  of  a regular  apprentice- 
Ihip.  Inparifh  apprenticefhips  feven  years  have 
been  elleemed  to  be  the  period,  or  until  the  ap- 
prentice might  arrive  at  a certain  determinate  age, 
but  if  fuch  rule  were  to  be  adopted  in  medical 
apprenticefhips,  pupils  would  not  have  fufficient 
time  for  fchool-learning,  or  to  profecute  fubfe- 
juent  lludies,  at  an  age  generally  allotted  for 
uch  purpofes. 

The  confufion  occafioned  by  this  ambiguous 
xprellion  is  not  confined  to  regular  pra£litioners  ; 
or  it  gives  latitude  to  evafions  of  the  A£l  by 
)uacks  who,  if  doing  the  moll  mifchief  be  a 
•afon  for  the  rellri6lions  on  them  being  more  en- 
>rced,  ought  at  lea  11  to  be  made  equal  contribu- 
rs  to  the  tax. 

Although  it  has  evidently  been  the  defign  of 
ligi flators  to  ferve,  and  encourage  well  difciplin- 
praCtitioners,  by  taxing  fuch  as  have  not  a li- 
ral  education,  yet  the  intention  is  defeated,  for 
tnt  of  an  explicit  definition  of  the  term  of  a me- 
cal  apprenticelhip.  I have  heard  of  Counfel 
ving  been  confulted,  without  having  pointed 
t any  fixed  rule,  fora  certain  plan  of  proce* 
re,  hence  it  behoves  the  Guardians  of  the  Pro- 
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ftffion  to  apply  for  a lefs  equivocal  difcrimination. 
An  unfettled  notion,  refpe&ing  the  implication 
of  the  word  regular,  invalidates  the  authority  of 
many  indentures,  leaves  an  ufeful  diflin&ion  in- 
determinate, countenances  evafive  contrivances-, 
and  dim  ini  (lies  the  Revenue,  if  not  renders  an 
important  covenant  ufelefs — Many  parents  bind 
iheir  fons  for  three  or  four  years,  others  infert  a 
term  of  feven  years,  with  a referve,  or  option  to 
difcontinue  the  fervice  at  an  earlier  period. 

It  is  certainly  of  moment,  that  every  regular, 
and  well  educated  ftudent  fhould  be  properly  in- 
dentured, and  be  freed  from  any  difputable  con- 
traverfion,  or  degrading  prevarication.— -Many 
praftitioners  bring  up  their  fons  to  the  profeffion, 
and  are  doubly  interefted  in  fuch  doubts  bein 
removed. 

A Youth  cannot  hereafter  polTefs  a legal  tefti- 
inonial  of  a regular  education,  unlefs  not  onl) 
the  requifite  term  be  ferved,  but  the  fee  paid  b« 
unequivocally  recited,  and  the  tax,  according  t» 
the  fum  paid,  be  timely  fettled. — When  an  ap 
prentice  is  a relation,  the  neceffary  indentu 
fhould  be  with  equal  regularity  framed  ; for  wh 
compenfation  can  be  made  to  a young  praftiti 
ner  for  the  fligma,  that  may  accompany  negle61 
Such  a deed  fhould  alfo  contain  a full  account 
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i e expe&ations  of  each  party,  in  order  to  ex. 
Oitj  ude  deputation  and  preferve  harmony. — It 
ot  It  ight  perhaps  be  ufeful,  if  fuch  covenants  were 
in*  | c.ad  over,  in  the  prefence  oi  all  the  parties,  eve- 
ce%  V year,  and  any  encroachments  then  obferved 
at]  .ight  be  feafonably  adverted  to,  and  remedied. 

is  not  unworthy  of  obfervation,  that  all  the 
tfsjrree  parties,  commonly  inferted  in  fuch  cove- 
:nts,  are  equally  concerned,  in  the  compaflbe- 
l fulfilled,  and  a failure  in  any  one  affeCts  the 
lole. 

An  apprentice  cannot  reap  the  intended  advan- 
ces, unlefs  his  application  be  exerted  ; a mailer 
mot  cxpe£l  his  apprentice  to  be  early  initiated, 
i his  fervices  valuable,  unlefs  pains  be  taken 
point  out  to  him  the  neceffary  fleps  for  his  im- 
)vement ; nor  can  the  ends  propofed  by  the 
, vk  ent  be  obtained,  except  he  lend  his  affiflance 
exacting  compliance,  and  precluding  mifbeha- 
ur  on  the  part  of  his  fon. 

Section  the  Seventeenth. 

\s  a Practitioner  has  commonly  many  en- 
ements  from  home,  there  becomes  a greater 
efhty  for  an  apprentice  to  be  early,  and  tho- 
ghly  qualified  to  a£t  in  his  matter's  abfence. — > 
ce  a young  apprentice  may  often  receive  con- 
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fiderable  inftruSdon  from  the  help  of  a fenior  af- 

fiflant,  as  well  as  from  a preceptor,  that  friendly 

advice,  and  aid  fhould  be  thankfully  accepted. 

ProfelTional  exercifes  are  the  main  objects  for 

ftudents,  who  have  for  a time  much  leifure  ; 

few  are  injured  by  too  clofe  application,  many 

are  tardy  in  gaining  proficience  from  not  having; 

methodical  rules  to  follow. — A candid  inquiry* 

• 

into  the  manner,  in  which  the  pra£lice  in  every* 
department  is  conduced,  may  manifelt  a wantoEprer 
method,  yet  this  is  the  very  life  and  fpirit  of  bu 
fmefs.  Every  mailer  is  rewarded  for  the  inflruc 
tion  of  his  apprentice,  either  by  fee,  or  fervices, 
and  mod  of  them  take  apprentices,  hence  a prac- 
titioner fhould  be,  in  general,  confidered  as  a 
teacher. 

The  arrangements,  to  which  an  experience 
Apothecary  may  have  been  long  accuftomed.  ^ 
may  appear  adequate  to  his  own  wants  ; without 
his  reflefting,  how  imperfefilly  they  have  beep 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  pupils  under  his  in 
flruElion,  and  confequently  ill  fuited  for  his  own 
advantage.  All  contrivances  for  expediting  th<  • 
initiation  of  apprentices  fhould  be  plain,  and  eaJ ' 
fy  to  be  comprehended,  as  well  as  preparatory  td 
more  arduous  attainments.  The  more  a vout 
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can  be  invited  to  ingenuity  and  proficience,  th| 


lore  ufeful  his  exercifes  will  be.  Should  any 
:ie  converfant  with  all  the  avenues  leading  to  a 
ftant  place  be  defirous  of  enabling  another  per- 
il to  find  out  the  neareft  road,  would  he  think 
general  view,  or  a fuperficial  defcription  a fuffi. 
?nt  guidance  ? Would  he  not  rather  particu- 
-ize  the  whole  track  necefTary  to  be  purfued 
on  a corre£f  map,  enumerating  fpecifically  all 
? principal  towns,  and  villages,  to  be  patted 
ough  ; remarking  on  their  diftinft:  bearings, 
iether  Eaft,  Weft,  North,  or  South,  and  re- 
ading the  inexperienced,  but  inquifitive  travel- 
of  the  danger  of  miftaking  his  way  ? The 
imate  intentions  of  fuch  a wayfarer  might  be  a 
2 for  governing  his  procedure  ; were  the  main 
gn  a fpeedy  termination  of  his  journey,  he 
ild  naturally  prefer  travelling  poll  hafte  ; but 
be  drift  of  this  excurfion  were  to  make  obfer- 
ons  on  the  particular  foils,  and  minerals,  and 
ecome  familiarly  acquainted  with  each  place, 
length  of  time  requifite  for  completing  his  ex- 
ition  would  be  difregarded.  Thus,  when  a 
ng  apprentice  is  intruded  with  the  care  of  a 
aenfary,  unlefs  his  employment  be  fet  in  or* 
and  minutely  explained  by  an  experienced 
ler,  a young  man  muft  be  long  bewildered, 
fubje&ed  to  great  perplexity,  but  if  fuch  re- 
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gulations  be  framed,  as  to  enable  him  to  tranl 
cribe,  and  renew  the  whole  plan,  he  feels  himfeljlt 
gradually  gaining  information,  and  is  encourages!  : 
to  think  himfelf  equal  to  the  talk  that  he  has  un.| 


dertaken. 


Se&ion  the  Eighteenth. 

THE  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  primary  book  n< 
ceflary  to  be  ftudied  by  a young  apprentice, 
this  he  may  learn  the  weights,  and  meafures,  tt 
charafters  in  length,  of  labels  which,  in  thelho] 
are  ufually  abridged  ; and  an  explanation  of  fc 
mulre  commonly  met  with  in  prefcriptions. 
afcertaining  this  ufeful  information,  great  bene 
may  be  derived  by  the  inltrufilive  comments  oS| . 

..  fl  ^ ^ u.  <14  4 /-v  A i tv>  . . n K t-m  fit 


mailer  or  competent  alfociate.  A familiar 
quaintance  with  the  contents  of  a difpenfat 
may  teach  a youth  to  explore  the  meaning  of  t|y ,, 
abbreviated  titles  in  the  Ihop,  by  comparing  the!  p 
with  the  words  at  length.  Experiments  of  t 
kind  may  lead  on  to  his  remembrance  of  the 
ces  dell ined  for  different  articles,  a knowle 
which  he  will  find  to  be  abfolutely  necelfi 
when  he  has  to  felett  various  ingredients  for 
dicines,  direfted  to  be  by  him  compounded, 
-proportion  to  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs 
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afted,  the  number  of  articles  is  ordinarily  increaf- 
ed,  and  in  many  in  fiances  amounts  to  four  or 
five  hundred.  It  muft  be  a long  time  before  a 
young  man  with  the  beft  memory,  can  retain  the 
exa£t  place  of  any  confiderable  number  of  the 
contents  in  a Ihop,  unlefs  he  have  fome  effablifh- 
ed  regulation  to  affift  his  recollettion,  and  expe- 
dite his  fearch.  In  the  chapter  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  an  Apothecary’s  fhop,  an  apprentice  may 
find  a method  of  furnilhing  himfelf  with  rules  for 
his  framing  his  own  guidance,  or  copying  that 
:form  already  contrived  by  an  ingenious  inflrudler. 
.1  have  for  feveral  years  experienced  the  refitting, 
tor  renewing  the  titles  of  a Difpenfary  to  be  pre- 
ferable, to  any  other  mode  of  initiating  a young 
. apprentice,  nor  have  I ever  found  a difficulty  in 
a fatisfaftory  recommendation  of  fuch  a profitable 
leffion. 

Coloured  papers  inftead  of  painted  labels  are 
particularly  advifable,  becaufe  they  are  well  fitted 
[i  for  occafional  changes  of  obfolete  to  fignificant 
t itles,  and  alfo  for  admitting  of  a frequent  and 
p borough  renovation  of  a whole  ffiop,  and  at  a tri- 
Ming  expence.  Should  a mafter  objeft  to  the 
j :harge,  a parent  would  always  find  the  defraying 
» )f  it  fully  compenfated  by  his  fon’s  improvement. 
There  is  nothing  propofed  in  executing  fuch  a 
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fcheme,  that  is  out  of  the  reach  of  any  youth, 
who  has  had  a proper  education,  the  whole  is 
practicable,  and  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  the 
exercife  will  be  found  permanently  inftruCtive. 

An  apprentice  engaged  in  this  renewal  of  titles 
fhould  proceed  with  caution,  fhould  aim  at  gain- 
ing a knowledge  of  each  appellation,  and  occafi- 
onally  confult  an  experienced  guide.  The  lafl 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  a La- 
tin Dictionary  may  be  found  effential  aids.  It  is 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  mod  alert  juve- 
nile performers  will  be  liable  to  miflakes,  and  that 
the  fuperintendence  of  fome  quick-fighted  pre- 
ceptors will  be  abfolutely  neceflary  ; and  fuch  re- 
quifite  corrections  may  alfo  afford  an  able  mafter 
an  opportunity  of  expatiating  on  the  neceffity  and 
utility  of  fuch  performances.  For  the  credit  of 
practitioners,  as  well  as  pupils,  and  for  the  fatis- 
faClion  of  employers,  a fcrupulous  nicety  in  the 
cleanl inefs  of  Chops  muft  be  obvious. 

Se6tion  the  Nineteenth. 

ALTHOUGH  an  apprentice  may  reap  confi- 
derable  advantage  from  completing  a renovation 
of  a Difpenfary,  yet  he  will  {till  find  his  fearches 
for  particular  articles  fomewhat  difficult ; and  ca- 
pable of  being  facilitated,  by  providing  an  exaCt 
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reference  to  the  place  of  all  the  contents  through- 
out the  (hop.  If  fuch  a table  has  been  already 
ormed,  the  copying  of  it  will  be  found  extreme- 
y ufeful,  but  if  not,  a plan  of  fuch  a form  will 
•e  met  with  in  the  fequel  of  the  fame  chapter,  and 
'/ill  be  proper  to  be  adopted.  Neatnefs,  cleanli- 
refs,  and  accuracy  can  alone  render  fuch  an  al- 
)i  habetical  reference,  a beneficial  and  exa£t  gui* 
-ance,  for  unlefs  the  lines  be  ftri&ly  oppofite,  the 
:ire£lions  mufl  be  erroneous.  Emendations  in 
nis  Formula  may  be  no  lefs  indifpenfable,  than  in 
i te  feveral  titles  already  finifhed. 

Upon  the  coincidence  of  the  arrangement,  and 
.ie  reference  table,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  mufl 
holly  depend.  The  mofl  ufeful  employment 
>r  initiating  a compounder  of  medicines  is  an 
camination  of  the  conformity  of  thefe  connefled 
jarts  of  the  plan  ; for  by  repeated  refearches,  not 
raly  any  exifling  errors  will  be  difcovered,  but 
i'ie  memory,  as  to  the  place  of  each  of  the  mate- 
i als,  will  be  fo  improved,  that  an  apprentice 
: ill  have  little  difficulty  in  recurring  to  an  article, 

[ )wcver  feldom  it  may  be  in  ufe. 

Se&ion  the  Twentieth. 

AN  apprentice  who  has,  by  his  own  ingenuity, 
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thus  methodized  his  (hop,  will  have  a greater 
pleafure  in  preferving  order,  and  preventing  any 
thing  being  mifplaced.  The  propofed  variety  in 
each  partition,  and  the  exa£l  numbering  of  each 
article  cannot  but  remind  him  of  the  incongruity 
enfuing  from  any  irregularity.  Although  a care- 
Jefs  difpofal  of  the  contents,  a fimilarity  of  titles, ; 
or  a femblance  of  fubftances  might  miflead  an  im- 
methodical  youth  ; yet  an  apprentice,  who  has, 
by  his  own  handicraft,  rendered  every  appellation  I 
familiar  to  his  recolle&ion,  and  whofe  fcruples 
have  been  cautioufly  removed,  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  gain  general  improvement,  and  to 
be  more  fafely  trufted.  After  a knowledge  of  the 
various  articles  in  a Difpenfary  has  been  fatisfac- 
torily  obtained,  the  proper  regulations  to  be  obser- 
ved in  compounding  medicines  mull  be  learned. 

The  original  prefeription  fhould  be  diligently 
read  over,  and  unerringly  comprehended,  or  any 
doubts  clearly  Satisfied  ; it  fhould  always  be  pla- 
ced in  view,  not  only  during  the  compounding  of 
any  medicine,  but  alfo  until  the  direftions  be 
written,  and  every  thing  that  has  been  executed 
be  carefully  Supervised.  On  each  label  fhould 
be  Subjoined  the  date.  When  a medicine  is  re- 
peated, the  date  of  the  original  prescription  may 
be  preferable  as  a guidance  to  the  compounder ; 
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•when  a farther  repetition  may  be  required,  then 
• the  fame  aid  may  be  procured  by  a fimilar  rule  in 
the  day-book. 

A medicine  fhould  never  be  verbally  prefcribed, 

: except  it  be  immediately  entered,  and  read  over 
lby  the  tranfcriber  to  the  perfon  who  dilated  the 
-formula;  nor  fhould  any  compounder  proceed, 
'without  knowing  with  certainty,  that  the  medi- 
i cine  felefled  be  agreeable  to  that  in  requeft.  An 
^apprentice  cannot  be  blameable  for  miftakes  an- 
il ling  from  the  prefcriptions  of  a Phyfician,  or 
ifrom  a Day-book  being  unintelligible,  unlefs  he 
ihave  negle&ed  opportunities  of  procuring  an  ex- 
planation. 

The  memory,  and  aptnefs  of  an  intelligent 
Apothecary,  and  the  imperfeft  talents  of  a juve- 
:nile  affiflant  are  fo  widely  different,  that  it  mufl 
1 be  abfurd  to  fuppofc,  that  no  further  regulations 
I can  be  necefTary  for  an  undifciplined  Apprentice, 
i than  an  experienced  mailer. 

The  importance  of  a .medicine  being  faithfully 
^compounded,  and  unerringly  labelled;  the  multi- 
farious ingredients  often  included  in  a medicinal 
mixture;  the  danger  from  one  fubflance  being 
miflaken  for  another,  or  the  rifk  of  inefficacy 
iroin  efl'cntial  otnilfions  ; the  chance  of  a mifno- 
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mer,  or  an  inaccuracy  in  explaining  the  direfti- 
ons  ; the  unavoidable  abfence,  together  with  the 
unexceptionable  refponfibility  of  a Pra&itioner 
for  the  a&s  of  his  deputies ; the  confequential  re- 
liance ufually  repofed  in  juvenile  compounders  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  regaining  credit  after  the 
flightefl  deviations  in  a compofition  have  been 
detefted  by  an  invalid,  may  be  urged  as  cogent 
arguments  in  favour  of  fuperabundant  accuracy. 

. ' . 

Se&ion  the  Twenty-Firft. 

THE  fatisfaftion  refulting  not  only  to  Pupils, 
but  Teachers,  from  adopting  fuch  methodical  re- 
gulations, can  fcarcely  be  conceived  by  thofe, 
who  have  not  refolution  to  give  them  a trial.  I 
am  aware,  that  many  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
young  men  are  too  intra&able  to  beftow  the  pains 
required  ; unmindful  that  much  trouble,  labour, 
and  anxiety  are  by  fuch  regularity  precluded.  The 
gratifying  pleafure  parents  may  receive  from  a 
communication  of  growing  improvement  being 
fenfibly  imbibed,  in  the  early  part  of  an  appren- 
ticeffiip,  may  be  argued,  as  a farther  recommen- 
dation of  fuch  eftabliffied  forms. 

The  confolation  patients  may  feel  in  knowing, 
ffiat  their  medicines  are  fcrupuloufly,  and  exa&ly 
compounded,  and  that  every  precaution  is  taken 
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to  prevent  miftakes,  and  remove  any  hazard, 
that  might  otherwife  originate  from  confiding  in 
lefs  experienced  Affiftants,  is  no  lefs  worthy  of 
obfervation. 

Seftion  the  Twenty-Second. 

THE  fooner  a Pupil  is  qualified  to  manage  the 
bufinefs  of  a Shop,  the  more  vacant  time  he  will 
have  for  profecuting  further  attainments.  The 
copying  of  prefcriptions  into  the  Day-Book  is  an 
employment  requiring  great  exa&nefs,  and  there- 
fore what  is  written  fliould  always  be  read  over 
and  compared,  befides  the  neceflity  of  carefully- 
examining  that  every  Entry  be  made. 

The  form  of  the  Day-book,  and  alfo  of  the 
Ledger,  will  be  particularized  in  a future  SeCtion.* 
By  regular  and  exa£t  entries,  as  well  as  original 
dates,  bufinefs  may  be  more  expeditioufly  and 
accurately  managed  ; and  if  thefe  two  books  be 
well  connefted,  a medicine  may,  at  any  diftant 
period,  be  indubitably  difcovered. 

The  bufinefs  of  a Laboratory,  or  the  infpeCtion. 
of  chemical  preparations,  may  fometimes  engrofs  I 
the  attention  of  an  Apprentice  ; but  fuch  oppor- 
tunities are  generally  very  limited  ; a young  man 
can  hardly  avoid  imbibing  a curiofity  for  becom- 
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ing  further  acquainted  with  the  articles  in  a (hop, 
when  he  has  perfe&ly  afcertained  all  their  names, 
and  been  employed  in  compounding  prefcriptions. 
His  leifure  may  be  advantageoufly  occupied,  in 
having  recourfe  to  books  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
by  which  a farther  knowledge  of  things  in  his  cuf- 
tody  may  be  gradually  colle&ed.  He  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  foine  articles  are  the  produce  of  our 
own,  fome  ot  other  Countries : he  may  compare 
the  drugs  in  the  (hop  with  the  defcriptions  given 
of  them,  and  examine  whether  they  appear  to  be 
genuine,  or  adulterated ; he  may  learn  the  poifon- 
ous  efficacy  of  fome  preparations,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  mildnefs  of  others,  and  he  may  find 
that  fome  of  the  contents  have  been  found  anti- 
dotes to  the  violent  effefits  of  others,  while  fuch 
intelligence  may  prompt  caution. 

Seflion  the  Twenty-Third. 

MUCH  more  information  may  be  gained  by 
flated  periods  being  fixed  for  particular  bufinefs. 
It  is  juflly  obferved  by  Mr.  Locke,  that  nothing 
fo  much  clears  a learner’s  way  as  a good  Method, 
hence  it  is  of  the  utmofl  confequence  that  Pro- 
feflional  Students  be  early  trained  in  the  elemen- 
tary parts  of  the  Science,  and  that  they  be  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  acquiring  Proficiency. 
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When  an  Apprentice  can  be  prevailed  on  to  fee 
the  permanent  benefits  of  a fiudious  application, 
.a  Mailer  mull  have  a pleafure,  in  fearching  out 
continual  fupplies  for  his  Improvement. 

Early  rifing,  efpecially  in  Summer,  is  not  only 
! falutary,  but  is  the  mod  feafonable  time  for  fiudi- 
ous exertions;  the  thoughts  being  lead  encum- 
bered, and  interruptions  lead  likely  to  happen. 

An  Apprentice  fhould  have  his  Shop  made 
clean,  and  put  in  order,  and  himfelf  neat  in  his. 
drefs,  before  the  ufual  hour  of  break  fad.  Mode- 
ration in  the  imitation  .of  falhions  ought  to  be  re- 
garded ; negligence  and  foppilhnefs  fhould  be 
equally  Ihunned;  fudden  calls  forbid  carelefsnefs, 
and  fedatenefs  of  Chara£ler  being  requifite  fhould 
prohibit  fantadical  Apparel. 

After  breakfad  he  may  examine,  if  any  Arti- 
cles throughout  the  Shop  be  wanted,  and  under 
the  diredlion  of  his  Mader  furnifh  fupplies  ; or 
make  ready  any  preparations  for  difpatching  ex- 
pe£led  bulinefs. 

Whatever  additional  trouble  may  accrue  to 
himfelf,  fuch  Medicines  as  are  more  immediately 
wanted,  fhould  be  fird  finilhed,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Patient.  Even  the  previous  preparation  of 
Labels,  Bottles,  and  fuch  like  materials  may 
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greatly  expedite  bufinefs,  and  nothing,  however 
trivial,  ought  to  be  omitted,  that  may  haflen  the 
relief  of  thofe  in  diftrefs.  It  will  be  expedient  to 
be  cautious,  in  entering  every  Medicine  difpen- 
fed,  otherwife  a Mailer  may  fuilain  confiderable 
lofs.  Punctuality  in  the  obfervance  of  every  re- 
gulation in  the  Family  is  advifable,  for  preferving 
general  efleem. 

The  important  Articles,  under  the  management 
of  an  Apprentice,  render  great  circumfpeCtion 
necelfary  ; and  the  mifchief,  that  might  arife 
from  fecrets  in  bufinefs  being  inadvertently  com- 
municated to  gay  connexions,  call  for  great  care 
in  the  choice  of  Aifociates.  The  confidence  of 
Invalids  cannot  be  preferved,  without  fome  de- 
pendence can  be  had  on  the  ileady  conduCt  of 
Practitioners,  and  their  Afliftants. 

The  entering,  and  delivery  of  Meifages  may  be 
eifential,  as  well  as  fuitable  demeanour,  and  pro- 
priety in  the  return  of  Anfwers,  confidering  how 
much  the  intereft  of  a Mailer  is  therein  concern- 
ed. The  impropriety  of  unnecefTarily  mixing 
with  Servants,  or  preferring  their  company,  may 
be  to  Youth  an  ufeful  caution. 

To  obtain  a moderate  {hare  of  knowledge  du- 
ring an  Apprenticefhip,  much  application  will  be" 
required,  hence  time  fhould  not  be  walled  in  pc- 
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rufing  uninflruflive,  or  prejudicial  Books,  but 
the  principal  fludy  fhould  be  Profeffional  Attain- 
ments. The  Science  affords  an  endlefs  fource  of 
entertaining  Inquiry.  A Mailer,  or  Parent  can 
generally  mention  a profitable  Author  worthy  of 
being  confulted. 

Late  hours  are  neither  conducive  to  health,  nor 
advifable,  becaufe  little  Improvement  is  then  ob- 
tained, and  the  habit  is  apt  to  interrupt  timely 
riling. 

When  a Student  has  by  afhduity  furmounted  all 
the  attainments  within  the  province  of  the  Apo- 
thecary, he  mufl  not  forget,  that  he  has  alfo  to 
aim  at  gaining  all  the  information  he  can  in  the 
furgical  department;  and  here  he  may  be  led  to 
regard  the  benefit  of  contriving  forms  for  the 
preferving,  and  fearching  out,  or  colle£iing,  fets 
of  paffive  implements. 

Section  the  Twenty-Fourth. 

FEW  arguments  have  been  offered  to  invite 
the  Student  to  exercife  himfelf  in  framing  and 
comprehending  pharmaceutical  arrangements, 
that  may  not  be  urged  in  favour  of  furgical  forme 
being  with  equal  energy  performed.  So  unfore- 
seen are  many  of  the  calls  for  a Surgeon’s  affif- 
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ance,  that  a PraXitioner  ought  always  to  have 
his  inftruments  in  good  repair,  and  eafy  to  be 
feleXed.  In  a hurry  of  bufinefs  a Principal  may 
find  great  convenience  in  his  Afliftant  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  names,  and  the  places  of  all  the 
implements,  and  having  a guidance  for  chufing 
out  any  fet  of  inftruments,  that  a Surgeon  may, 
in  his  abfence,  wifh  to  be  fent  for  his  immediate 
ufe.  ~ 

The  form  of  arrangement  for  the  inftruments, 
with  a Table  of  reference;  together  with  forms 
of  apparatus,  and  procinX,  will  be  found  in  fuc- 
ceeding  Chapters,  calculated  for  the  information 
of  an  Operator,  and  his  Pupil. 

By  a careful  tranfcript  of  each  of  thefe  forms, 
an  Apprentice  can  fcarcely  fail  to  afeertain  the 
names,  or  to  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  numer- 
ous inftruments:  and  he  will  naturally  become 
inquifitive  as  to  the  manner  of  ufmg  them.  Such 
information  will  not  only  qualify  him  for  Telex- 
ing an  apparatus,  or  procinX,  but  for  giving 
greater  afliftance  at  the  time  of  operating,  and 
forming  a better  judgment  of  the  intention  of  an 
Operator. 

It  may  be  advifable  to  point  out  to  Students 
the  propriety  of  having  a form  of  apparatus,  and 
procinX  for  a Luxation,  or  a FraXure,  as  exaX 
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as  that  for  any  capital  Operation ; and  to  remind 
them,  that  procinfts  are  often  in  a great  degree 
; left  for  Pupils  to  provide,  hence  the  divifion  <?t 
t the  two  forms,  and  a particular  attention  to  the 
latter,  may  be  requifite.  Not  only  a Surgeon 
would  feel  remorfe  at  an  omiflfion  of  any  article, 
t that  was  found  neceffarv  during  an  Operation, 
but  an  Afliftant,  who  had  been  relied  on,  would 
v certainly  (hare  in  the  anxiety.  So  far  from  fuch 
provifionary  meafures  creating  a fondnefs  for 
’ Operations,  they  ought  rather  to  {hew,  that  fuc- 
cefs  depends  not  merely  on  dexterity,  but  regular 
; proceeding. 

By  an  anticipation  of  fuch  forms  the  mind  be- 
i ing  unburthened  of'  a requifite  hafty  collection  of 
inftruments,  and  neceffaries,  mufl  be  more  at  li- 
berty for  other  important  confiderations.  It  is  not 
amifs,  in  the  table  of  inftruments,  to  have  a co- 
lumn of  reference  to  fome  principal  author,  or 
inventor,  as  it  may  prompt  pupils  to  fearch  out 
for  more  general  hints,  on  any  fubjeCt  under  dif- 
cuftion  ; and  may  gradually  lead  them  to  in- 
quire into  the  maladies,  for  which  operations  are 
commonly  recommended. 
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Se&ion  the  Twenty-Fifth. 

THE  arrangements,  capable  of  being  contrived 
for  paflive  implements,  may  fuggeft  the  ufe  of 
taking  a review  of  difeafes  and  their  treatment, 
and  by  fele&ing  the  beft  opinions  on  each,  faci- 
litate, and  expedite  fafe  determinations,  and  ap- 
proved modes  of  procedure.  Although  art  ap- 
prentice may  not  be  able  to  make  any  confidera- 
ble  advancement  in  fuch  obfervations,  yet  the 
form  of  confiderations  in  the  fequel  may  give 
him  a notion  of  attempting  fuch  a performance, 
and  invite  him  to  a more  perfefl  plan,  when  by 
fubfequent  Studies  he  may  become  qualified  to  add 
more  inftru£live  comments. 

On  the  preparation  for  operations,  and  on  the 
manner  of  performing  them,  together  with  the 
fubfequent  treatment,  his  thoughts  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  occafionally  diverted,  during  the  recited  in- 
veftigation  ; and  perhaps  fome  opportunities  may 
occur  of  confirming  them  by  remarks  on  practical 
cafes,  efpecially  if  he  fhould  have  the  benefit  of 
attending  an  Infirmary. 

A principal  ufe  that  may  be  expe&ed,  from  a 
Pupil’s  time  being  occupied  in  profeffional  in- 
quiries, may  be  his  fuperior  abilities  to  pafs  an 
examination,  that  ought  to  be  required  as  an  in* 
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troduftion  to  fubfequent  lludies,  after  the  termi- 
nation of  an  apprenticefhip,  and  in  this  prepara- 
tion, an  intelligent  mailer  may  afford  canliderable 
alhllance. 

Se&ion  the  Twenty-Sixth. 

AN  apprentice,  who  thus  confiders  his  future 
profperity,  by  looking  forward  to  credit  as  a prac- 
titioner, will  fee  the  neceffity  of  being  unim- 
peachable in  his  morals,  frugal  of  his  time,  eco- 
nomical of  his  money,  and  dutiful  to  his  Parents, 
as  well  as  refpe&ful  to  his  mailer.  He  will  de- 
fpife  all  deceptions,  or  indirefl  practices,  and 
veracity  will  be  his  invariable  rule.  There  are, 
interwoven  with  the  difeafes  of  mankind,  fo  ma- 
ny frailties,  that  a negligent  difclofure,  or  an 
unfeeling  communication  of  the  kind  of  indifpo- 
fition,  might  often  involve  a difrefpe£l  or  injury 
to  a trully  invalid  ; and  as  affi Hants  are  fometimes 
neceffarily  intruded  with  family  concerns,  they 
fhould  never  lofe  fight  of  the  promife,  made  in 
their  Indenture,  to  keep  their  mailer’s  fecrets. 
Greater  caution  may  be  reqnifite,  becaufe  an  ap- 
prentice may  not  be  able  to  judge  of  the  bad  con- 
fequences  of  betraying  circumllances  apparently 
trivial.  As  the  Day-Book  contains  names  and 
medicines  of  all  his  malter’-s  patients,  in  appren- 
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tice  Ihould  be  careful  not  to  expofe  that  book  to 
any  inquifitive  vifiter. 

There  may  however  be  communications,  with 
fecrecy  enjoined,  the  revealing  of  which  to  a 
mailer  may  be  a duty  ; as  well  as  necelfary,  to 
prevent  becoming  acceflary  to  a crime.  When 
medicines  are  applied  for,  and  requelled  to  be  dif- 
penfcd,  without  the  knowledge  of  a mailer,  and 
perhaps  avowedly  for  a finiller  purpofe,  not  any 
importunity  Ihould  prevail,  even  to  fecrete  the  ap- 
plication. 

As  any  concealment  might  prove  a fource  of 
unhappinefs,  and  fubjefil  a youth,  even  at  a dillant 
period,  to  cenfure,  if  not  punilhment,  the  naked, 
truth  Ihould  never  be  difguifed,  or  withholdeu 
from  a confidential  mailer. 

Se&ion  the  Twenty-Seventh. 

A lludious  apprentice  will  fooner  acquire  a fe. 
rene  difpofition,  and  a Heady  countenance,  quali- 
ties that  will  give  him  an  earlier  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  abilities  in  praftice,  and  being 
ulhered  into  favour  with  his  mailer’s  employers. 
A patient  labouring  under  great  pain,  or  alarm, 
and  unable  to  procure  fpeedier  relief,  may  re- 
ceive fome  confolation,  from  the  pertinent  obfer- 
vations,  and  falutary  advice  of  a tvell  informed 


pupil,  to  be  fuppofed  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  prefcriptions  of  his  preceptor  on  fimilar 
occafions.  In  a cafe  of  great  danger,  a pupil 
would  be  anxious  to  procure  fuperior  counfel,  yet 
would  be  cautious,  to  whom  he  communicated 
unpropitious  omens,  while  favourable  appearances 
would  be  cheerfully  intimated.  There  are  many 
little  offices,  ungainly  performed  by  ignor'afit 
nurfes,  or  unfeeling  hirelings,  in  which  an  atten- 
tive apprentice  may  render  himfelf  highly  fer- 
viceable.  The  dreffingof  a blifler  with  care,  and 
tendernefs,  or  the  adminiflering  of  an  CEnema 
• with  eafe  and  cleanlinefs,  may  gain  lafling  confi- 
dence. If  a pupil  ffiould  have  to  bleed  a patient, 
fet  an  ifTue,  or  feton,  he  will  not  fail  to  turn  to 
. advantage  the  forms,  with  which  he  is  already  ac- 
< quainted.  The  examination  required  previous  to 
! fequent  ftudies  ffiould  be  prepared  for,  and  a maf- 
! ter’s  advice  may  alfo  be  required  in  the  choice  of 
IProfeflors,  as  future  teachers.  When  an  appren- 
tice has  diligently  ferved,  he  muft  be  entitled  to 
certificate  of  his  good  behaviour. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

On  Examinations  for  Students  and 
Practitioners * 


Se£lion  the  Twenty-Eighth. 

Nothing  would  more  effe&ually  awaken  the  di- 
ligence of  parents,  of  praflitioners,.  of  pupils,  than, 
the  eftablifhment  of  fuitable  examinations-,  at  Ga- 
ted periods.  If  it  be  granted,  that  claffical  learn- 
ing is  a neceffary  qualification  for  an  apprentice;, 
that  proficiency  in  apprenticelhip  is  a neceffary 
prelude  to  fubfequent  Gudies ; and  that  fuch  a 
progrefs  in  profeffional  attainments  is-  required  to 
praftife  in  any  branch  of  the  fcience  ; may  it  not 
be  fairly  inferred,  that  none  of  the  accomplifh- 
ments  fhould  be  left  to  chance  ; or  that  fuch,  as 
have  no  pretenfions  to  thefe  effential  requifitions, 
fhould  be  confpicuoufiy  diferiminated  ? Except 
there  be  fome  appointed  check  to  thefe  irregulari- 
ties in  the  different  Gages  of  education,  there  will  be 
illiterate  intruders  and  ignorant  praftifers.  Werej 
every  regular  pra£litioner  furnifhed  with  impar-j 
tial  teGs  of  his  proficiency  as  a Gudent,  and  ar 
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approved  licence  to  praflife  in  each  province,  that 
he  profefled  to  aft;  and  every  pretender  were  ob- 
ligated to  bear  fome  emblem  of  his  disqualification, 
the  Public  might  be  lefs  impofed  on,  and  the  re- 
venue might  be  augmented. 

An  able  Writer  has  remarked,  that  the  want  of 
ftrift  examinations  will  gradually  render  this  once 
defervedly  honoured  Profeflion  low,  and  con- 
temptible. If  attentions  of  talents  were  known 
to  be  unbiased  tokens  of  merit,  the  zeal  of  jealous 
•'! ''Students  would  be  excited,  and  the  competition 
Teachers  be  ftimulated.  In  proportion  as  the 
;.nftitution  of  examinations  were  oppofed  by  the 
-eH  ignorant,  and  the  lazy,  it  ought  to  becountenan- 
^V'ed,  and  encouraged  by  well  difciplined  Pupils, 
: 1 nd  fedulous  Pra&itioners.  It  is  not  propofed, 
hat  any  of  the  teds  fhould  be  arduous,  but  that 
very  proper  indulgence  fhould  be  {hewn  to  thofe 
'upils,  who  were  purfuing  a regular  courfe  of 
udies,  and  exerting  their  befl:  endeavours. 

It  is  in  the  early  part  of  education,  that  the 
)ilities  of  Students  fhould  be  examined,  fince  a 
;feft  at  fuch  a time  may  preclude  necellary  ac- 
lirementsas  a licence  to  praflife. 

Y#1‘  If  diftinguifhing  tokens  of  fludious  proficience, 
d fuitable  qualifications  were  by  law  required, 
^ifl.aftitioners  would  be  more  cautious  in  their  ad’ 
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million  of  Apprentices,  and  Parents  would  flrive 
more  to  have  their  Sons  well  educated  ; while 
Ledlurers,  and  Surgeons  at  Hofpitals,  would  be 
more  fcrupulous  as  to  the  previous  attainments  of 
their  Pupils. 

When  Teffimonials  are  unrefervedlv  bellowed, 
when  all  forts  of  Students  can  gain  admiflion,  and 
{hare  in  marks  of  honour,  the  fpur  to  ufeful  ex- 
ertions is  blunted,  and  the  very  effence  of  necef- 
fary  qualification  is  effaced.  Iinmethodical  Stu- 
dents are  apt  to  defert  regular  pra£Iice,  and  dif- 
gracefully  imitate  Empirics ; experiencing  inabi- 
lity they  are  anxious  to  conceal  their  ignorance. 
The  encouragement  of  Pretenders  diminifhes  the 
number  of  regular  Students. 

It  is  ufual  for  every  Phyfician  to  have  a Di- 
ploma, and  many  who  pradlife  Surgery,  even  i 
the  Country,  have  a ffmilar  teft  of  Approbation. 
All  Pra&itioners  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  are  ob 
ligated  to  pafs  an  examination,  to  the  fatisfaffio 
of  legal  Judges.  No  Medical  Man  is  allowed  t 
have  the  care  of  Negroes,  until  he  be  lawfully  ap- 
proved : nor  any  Guinea  fhip  to  leave  an  Engliffy 
Port  without  an  examined  Surgeon.  In  addition, 
the  Legiflature  has  commanded  every  Vender  of 
medicines,  not  having  ferved  a regular  apprcn 
ticejhip  to  takeout  a licence  and  to  put  a ftampoil 
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each  medicine,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  Se&ion  on  Indenture.  If  this  A6t  were  not 
in  many  inftances  evaded,  the  Community  might 
wbe  warned  of  the  difqualification  of  itinerant,  and 
lliberal  Quacks.  In  the  Metropolis  a Pra6li- 
ioner  is  required  to  pafs  an  efdab lifhed  examina- 
ion,  in  every  branch  of  the  fcience  he  profefles 
o follow,  befides  being  under  the  controul  of  de- 
bated Cetifors,  and  the  watchful  infpe&ion  of 
d' -uardians  of  the  profeffion. 

Is  it  not  to  be  wondered,  that  Pra&itioners, 
iho  conjointly,  and  remote  from  the  feat  of  Lc- 
;;il  • flation  profefs  all  the  feveral  branches  in  the 
; {|iience,  fhould  be  permitted  to  pra£tife  unmoleft- 
Jlly,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  qualifica- 
>ns  ? Is  it  that  the  Praftitioners,  who  are  ne- 
flitl! ffitated  to  be  approved,  are  no  better  qualified  ; 
that  the  humane  protection  of  the  Natives  of 
r own  Ifland  do  not  equally  merit  legiflative 
•e,  and  caution  with  Africans  ? 

The  fatal  mifchiefs  enfuing  from  a want  of 
h jurifdi&ion  frequently  remain  unexplored, 
an  inveftigation  of  them  would  be  truly  phi- 
hrophic,  as  it  might  tend  to  produce  ufeful 
ri£tions. 

Vlen  in  fervile  offices  are  not  unfrequently  em- 
'ed  by  Apothecaries  as  Compounders  ot  me. 
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dicines;  illiterate  young  men  are  admitted  as  their 
apprentices,  and  thofe,  who  have  the  care  of 
fubfequent  ftudies  are  too  apt  to  permit  a promif- 
cous  reception  of  difciplined,  and  unlettered  pu- 
pils. When  empirics  difpenfe  medicines  for 
fmifler  purpofes,  or  when  their  packets  prove  de- 
leterious, too  much  lenity  is  generally  {hewn  ; 
partly  to  be  imputed  to  the  credit,  and  general 
preference  given  to  quackery. 

When  parents  negleft  to  promote  application 
in  ftudents ; when  regular  profeflors  of  the  ar' 
fail  to  preferve  a proper  diftinfilion  of  due  qualifi 
cations,  no  wonder  that  liberal  education,  and  re 
gularity  in  prattice  want  proper  encouragement 
An  indifcriminate  grant  of  recommendatory  tefli 
monials  may  be  efteemed,  by  diligent,  and  well 
educated  pupils,  an  humiliating  difparagemea 
We  cannot  trace  the  requifite  qualifications  of 
Surgeon-apothecary,  without  a full  conviflion 
the  neceflity  of  his  poflefiing  real,  not  feigne 
abilities. 

The  health  of  our  fellow-creatures,  nay  thei 
lives  are  concerned,  in  fuch  praftitioner’s  bein 
duly  qualified.  The  intricacy  of  diforders,  th 
penetration  required  to  difcern  the  variations  i 
Diagnoses,  and  the  feleftion  of  remedies  d 
mand  more  than  ordinary  Tkill.  Invalids  c 
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judge  of  profeflional  qualifications,  but  require 
fome  fcrutiny  having  been  made  by  profeflional 
judges. 

The  foie  care  of  a patient  frequently  devolves 
m an  apothecary ; a furgeon  is  often  intruded 
^ vith  the  management  of  important  cafes ; but 
bove  all  the  practice  of  an  accouchuer  exceeds  the 
eft  in  confequence,  and  humanity  urges  fome 
rior  approbation  of  fuch  praftitioners’  being 
emed  obligatory.  If  literature  and  regular  edu- 
ltion  lead  to  improvements  in  fcience;  if  the 
ii  habitants  of  this  Country  fuffer  from  the  igno- 
:nce  of  pretenders,  fome  remedy  fhould  be 
idied.  — - 
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Se&ion  the  Twenty-Ninth. 

THE  periods  that  appear  to  me  proper  for  fuch 
^ruinations,  are  about  the  time  of  finifhing 
tool -learning,  by  way  of  admiflion  to  an  ap- 
tnticefhip ; a fecond  inquiry  at  the  conclufion 
: that  term,  as  a neceflary  introdu&ion  to  thofe, 

0 give  fubfequent  inftru&ion  ; a third  at  the 
nination  of  ftudies,  as  a licence  to  praftife  ; 

1 a fourth,  if  at  any  future  time  a practitioner 
[ uld  change  his  rank  in  the  profeflion.  A re_ 

v of  the  qualifications  evidently  requifite  for 
[ apprentice  muft  fhew  how  much  the  fecurity  of 
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invalids  depends  on  their  reality.  That  profici- 
ence  during  an  apprenticefhip  may  facilitate  fub- 
fequent  improvement  will  fcarce  be  difputed. 
The  third  examination  ought  certainly  to  be  in 
each  di  ft  in  ft- branch  intended  to  be  praftifed  ; and 
it  need  not  be  farther  infilled  on,  that  the  danger 
mull  be  great  in  trufting  fuch  important  bufinefs 
to  unqualified,  and  unapproved  praftifers,  or  tui- 
tion to  untaught  pretenders. 

As  a practitioner  of  great  experience  may  ren- 
der himfelf  ufeful  as  a confulter  in  one  depart- 
ment, when  he  finds  himfelf  unable  to  bear  the 
accuftomed  fatigue  of  general  bufinefs,  there 
fhould  be  a diploma  in  ftituted  on  fuch  occafions. 

An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  every  regular 
praftitioner,  with  a reference  to  the  particula 
provinces,  in  which  he  had  been  examined 
fhould  be  regiftered  at  fome  fixed  general  office 
In  order  that  each  approved  practitioner  might  b 
more  fully  and  clearly  diftinguifhed,  the  fa 
office  fhould  be  empowered  to  collect  an  exa 
lift  of  all  Irregulars,  who  fhould  be  with  equ 
flrictnefs  difcriminated. 

The  College  of  Phyficians,  the  Corporatioi 
of  Surgeons,  the  Licentiates  in  Midwifery,  an 
the  Company  of  Apothecaries  would  be  fatisfa 
tory  judges,  and  might  if  occafion  required  a 
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point  deputies  among  the  phyficians,  and  furgeons 
of  Infirmaries,  or  other  public  profeflional  offices, 
as  is  already  done  for  the  examination  of  furgeons 
to  African  ffiips. 

The  refpectable  Societies  have  been  inftituted 
for  the  guardianfhip  of  the  Profeffion,  and  any 
plan,  that  involved  the  good  of  the  Community, 
would  no  doubt  meet  with  the  fupport  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  ufual  manner  of  examination  is  by  quef- 
tions  being  propofed,  but  it  feems  to  be  worth 
inquiry  whether  a written  compofition  might  not 
on  fome  occafions  be  as  ufeful  in  finding  out  the 
abilities  efpeciaUf-of  diffident  ftudents. 

In  examining  Scholars  in  Divinity  for  an  exhi- 
bition at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  the  examiners 
ifix  on  fubjects,  as  Thefes  for  compofitions,  to  be 
performed  in  an  adjacent  room  : and  thefe  are  re- 
reived as  tells  of  ability. 

Young  Men  have  commonly  been  more  in  the 
labit  of  making  themes,  and  writing  their  ftudi- 
ius  performances,  than  in  replying  to  interroga- 
ories,  befides  great  benefit  might  accrue  from 
uch  exercifes  being  habitual. 

Examiners  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
lore  than  demand  neceflary  exercifes,  they  might 
nclude  commendation,  or  reproof.  Want  of 
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application  would  occur  more  frequently,  than 
want  of  capacity,  which  might  fuggeft  fuitable 
advice/. 

Medical  prizes  have  ordinarily  been  confined 
to  practitioners,  but  there  would  be  no  impropri- 
ety in  extending  them  to  one,  or  more  fludents,  of 
that  year,  who  might  excel  in  the  courfe  of  fuch 
examinations.  By  emulative  competition  being 
roufed,  no  talents  would  be  untried,  and  afliduity 
would  be  rewarded.  Thofe  who  took  the  belt 
degrees  would  have  a juft  claim  to  preference,  as 
Army  or  Navy  furgeons,  or  to  any  Medical  Offi- 
ces in  the  difpofal  of  the  Public.  There  is  not 
fufficient  regard  paid  to  preferring  regular  prac- 
titioners, as  Deputy  military  furgeons,  as  fur- 
geons, for  examining  recruits,  or  for  giving  in 
Reports  at  Coroner’s  inquefts. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 


On  Studies  subsequent  to  Apprenticeship. 


Seftion  the  Thirtieth. 


ALTHOUGH  the  termination  of  an  appren- 
icefhip  has  been  advifed  to  be,  about  the  time  of 
ubfequent  ftudies  beginning,  yet  there  will  be 
enerally  fome  interval.  The  retention  of  the 
,ead  languages,  tTe  preparation  for  Le£lures,  a 
ommunication  with  profeffional  men,  drawing, 
■anting  the  French  language,  or  ftiort-hand  may 
2 enumerated  for  a ftudent’s  feIe£tion. 

If  a preference  be  given  to  mufic,  or  other 
nufements  unconnefled  with  the  art,  there  may 
- danger  of  their  permanent  interference  with  ef- 
ntial  ftudies. 

The  advice  of  parents  fhould  be  liftened  to, 
id  a refolution  fhould  be  formed,  to  be  econo, 
ical  in  all  other  expences,  that  not  any  beneficial 
idy  may  be  unattained,  for  want  of  being  able  to 
fray  the  charge. 
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Parents  fhould  infill  on  young  men,  who  mul 
now  become  in  a greater  meafure  their  own  mafi 
ters,  keeping  up  a correfpondence,  and  givins 
fome  account  of  their  employments.  When 
parent  cannot  introduce  his  fon  to  Profeflors,  ij 
may  be  ufeful  for  him  to  be  accompanied  by  foi 
fedate  acquaintance. 

Se£lion  the  Thirty-Fir  ft. 

FROM  ProfefTors,  endued  wdth  a greater  degree 
of  learning,  experience,  and  the  art  of  conveying 
inftrudlion,  and  placed  in  eminent  flations,  acau. 
tious  regard  to  regularity,  and  to  proper  di (line 
tion  in  pupils  may  be  reafonably  expe£led.  It 
cannot  be  pleafant  for  men  of  Science  to  imparl 
intelligence,  when  there  can  be  little  profpe£t  of 
any  benefit  being  derived  by  thofc  under  tuition 
befides  the  promifeuous  admiflion  of  unlettered 
men  with  fuch  as  are  well  qualified  mufl  be  de! 
grading.  I have  known  lefturers,  who,  on  find1 
ing  fludents  deficient  in  preparatory  learning] 
have,  by  warning  parents  of  the  inconvenienciesj 
procured  proper  mailers  for  them,  with  their  ow 
approbation. 

At  the  Infirmary,  which  I attended  from  its  in. 
flitution  for  near  thirty  years,  the  furgeons  refujj; 
led  the  admiflion  of  all  pupils,  that  did  not  ap‘ 
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pear  to  be  in  a courfe  of  regular  training.  My 
own  apprentices  were  required  to  be  claffical 
fcholars,  and  I never  fullered  any  fervile  perfon 
to  compound  medicines,  or  at  any  time  confulted 
with  irregulars,  or  pretenders  to  the  Art.  Young 
men,  who  are  at  a great  expence  in  their  educa- 
tion feem  to  have  a claim  on  their  mailers’  dif- 
countenancing  all  irregularities. 

London  and  Edinburgh  feem  to  be,  at  prefent* 
the  principal  Seats  of  medical  learning;  and  al- 
though Edinburgh  be  more  chofen  by  thofe  in- 
tended for  the  praCice  of  medicine,  yet  fuch  as 
mean  to  follow  the  feveral  branches  more  fre- 
quently prefer  London.  Few  Englilh  lludents 
vifit  Foreign  Univerfities. 

The  ^ vantages  of  Edinburgh  feem  to  refult 
from  its  regular  College,  where  lludies  are  con- 
duced on  an  extenfive  fcale,  and  methodical  ba- 
fis,  hence  it  may  be  more  commodious  for  the 
phyfician,  than  for  the  furgeon-apothecary,  whofe 
time  is  more  limited.  The  well-known  and  juft- 
i ly  admired  celebrity  of  the  ProfelTors,  the  oppor- 
' tunities  that  are  given  to  lludents,  of  attending 
< clinical  leCures,  and  the  benefit  of  having  books, 
from  a copious  colleCion  of  well  feleCed  authors, 
mult  be  worthy  of  attention. 
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In  London  the  emulation  of  each  Profeffor 


may  be  roufed  by  the  numbers  in  all  the  feveral 
branches  of  the  Science.  The  unrivalled  advan- 
tages of  fludying  anatomy,  and  the  extenfive 
praftice  of  many  hofpitals  afford  fcope  for  pupils  in 
fearch  of  univerfal  knowledge  in  the  art.  Although 
rivals  in  profefforfhips  may  always  have  a name, 
yet  the  whole  art  is  in  a great  meafure  taught  at 
fome  of  the  principal  hofpitals. 

The  expences  of  profeffional  teachers  do  not, 
as  far  as  I can  learn,  materially  differ;  but  it  is 
better  for  fuch  charges  to  be  kept  diftin6lly  from 
common  expences,  in  order  that  each  may  be 
clearly  afcertained.  When  a fludent  purpofes 
attending  both  feminaries,  fome  have  advifed  the  j 
leflures  in  London  to  precede  thofe  at  Edinburgh,  , 
but  I fhould  rather  incline  to  think  that  the  at-  | 
tendance  ought  to  be  reverfed. 


A Profeflor,  who  is  punflual  in  attending  at 
the  hour  fixed,  can  better  expetl  regularity  in  his 
pupils ; and  one  who  fupports  a proper  dignity, 


depend,  hence  fome  method  of  determining  the 


Se&ion  the  Thirty-Second. 


pommands  refpe£l,  and  precludes  unbecoming 
freedom.  On  a conflant  attendance,  and  on  its 
exaftnefs,  the  certificate,  ufually  given,  fhould 
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abfentees  fhould  be  contrived.  Since  fome  Pro- 
fefTors  have  acknowledged  difficulty  in  prefling 
tells  of  proficiency,  it  behoves  parents  to  urge 
compliance,  for  however  irkfome  fuch  improve- 
ment may,  at  the  moment,  appear,  fubfequent 
advantage  will  enfure  afucceeding  approbation. 

Since  the  calls  to  an  hofpital  may  be  urgent, 
the  choice  of  a habitation  fhould  be  fuited  to  fuch 
attendance,  rather  than  to  that  on  the  LeCture- 
rooms.  If  a fludent  could  be  accommodated  in  a 
creditable  Family,  he  might,  now  and  then,  find 
the  fatigue  of  fludy  relieved  by  the  cheerfulnefs 
of  domeflic  fociety. 

The  fludies  required  to  qualify  a Surgeon- Apo- 
thecary are  numerous  and  coflly  ; hence  a Pupil 
has  no  time  to  wafte  on  amufemcnts  ; if  not  be- 
fore, when  a Practitioner,  he  would  become  fen- 
fible  of  the  lofs  fuffained  by  having  negleCted  any 
of  them  ; and  if  the  expences  of  fubfequent  flu- 
dies have  not  been  previoufly  confidered,  they 
may  exceed  expectation  or  convenience.  Except 
a Student  has  a tafle  for  the  Profeffion,  and  pre- 
fers it  to  other  purfuits,  he  will  find  it  difficult, 
to  attain  a fufficient  flock  of  knowledge  for  gain- 
ing fubfequent  proficience,  or  creditable  fuccefs, 
as  a Practitioner.  Could  Pupils  be  timely  appri- 
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zed  of  the  future  gratification,  and  permanent  ad- 
vantages,  refulting  from  elementary  acquirements; 
or  the  difficulties,  that  muft  enfue  from  ignorance 
in  prafilice,  or  in  Hemming  the  oppofition  of 
envious  Competitors ; they  would  feidom  neglefit 
the  prefent  irrevocable  opportunities,  of  imbibing 
fundamental  knowledge,  and  qualifying  them- 
felves  for  prafilifing  with  fuccefs  and  credit.  Some 
fludies  may  be  deemed  elementary,  and  a fort  of 
fuperftru&ure  ; and  if  a proper  choice  be  made, 
as  to  one  preceding  another,  each  may  be  render- 
ed iilu fixative  to  the  other.  A Pupil  has  not  time 
for  profecuting  any  branch  of  fludy  feparately, 
hence  it  feems  moll  advifable  to  begin  with  the 
rudimental  branches,  and  the  rule,  I was  told  at 
Glafgow,  was  to  recommend  not  more  than  two 
fludies  to  accompany  each  other  at  the  com- 
mencement, which  appears  to  be  well  calculated 
for  a Pupil  to  afeertain  with  clearnefs  the  ele- 
ments. 

In  the  feleflion  of  accompanying  fludies,  fome 
regard  mufi;  be  had  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
in  fummer  the  length  of  days  may  render  a great- 
er number  lefs  fatiguing.  The  afTocia-tion  of 
one  diligent  Student  with  another  may  be  turned 
to  confiderablc  advantage,  in  fearching  out  in- 
ftru6lion,  or  recalling  to  mind  remarks,  which 
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had  efcaped  the  obfervation,  or  recolleftion  of  ail 
individual.  An  indolent  afTociate  may  not  only 
negleft  his  own  improvement,  but  materially  im- 
pede the  progrefs  of  an  intimate.  The  perufal  of 
books,  on  a fubjeft  to  be  difcuffed  by  a ProfefTor, 
or  by  way  of  imprefTing  on  the  memory  of  a Stu- 
. dent,  a Lecture  lately  heard,  may  ufefully  occu- 
j py  a Pupil’s  leifure.  If  a Pupil  can  quickly  write 
ifhort-hand,  he  may,  during  left ure,  record  the 
7 principal  heads  for  his  future  more  general  re- 
: marks. 

The  two  fundamental  ftudies  appear  to  be 
. Anatomy  and  the  Materia  Medica.  Thefe  may 
; be  fucceeded  by  fludying  the  theory  and  praftice 
; i ot  Chemiltry,  and  of  Phyfifc. 

The  praftice  of  Surgery,  and  of  Midwifery 
' may  follow.  Attendance  at  an  Hofpital,  in  which 
medical  and  furgical  cafes  are  to  be  feen,  and 
practical  obfervations  collefted  ; and  at  an  houfe, 
where  the  praftice  of  an  Accoucheur  may  be  in 
; like  manner  illuftrated,  make  up  a lift  of  the  mofl 
eflential  ftudies.  Lectures  on  Botany,  and  on 
• ; Refufcitation,  if  time  will  permit,  may  dcfervc 
I attention.  An  attendance  on  Medical  Societies, 
the  aid  of  a Tutor,  Lcftures  on  Experimental 
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Philofophy,  and  a knowledge  of  profelTional  ad- 
junfts  may  alfo  merit  the  notice  of  a Student. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

On  Anatomy. 

SeHion  the  Thirty-Third. 

YNCESSANT  labour  in  the  acquirement  of  an 
element,  fo  interwoven  with  every,  part  of 
practice,  muft  be  indifpenfable,  hence  whatever 
may  conduce  to  its  being  diligently  promoted, 
fundamentally  grounded,  and  permanently  retain- 
ed mull  be  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

By  a competent  knowledge  in  Anatomy,  a 
Pra&itioner  is  enabled  to  pry  into  the  feat,  and 
caufe  of  many  diforders  ; to  form  judicious,  and 
fatisfaftory  decifions ; to  prognofticate  fuccefsful- 
ly,  to  argue  with  perfuafion,  and  to  obtain  confi- 
dence. It  is  by  this  fountain  the  feveral  flreams 
of  fcience  are  fupplied  ; this  is  the  fuperftrufture, 
on  which  proficience  muft  be  grounded  ; it  is  this 
attainment,  that  direfts  the  head,  and  guides  the 
hand  of  a Pra&itioner  ; that  manifefts  fuperlative 
talents,  and  enfures  fuccefs- 

A cool  inquiry  would  demonftrate,  that  few 
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Praftitioners  have  had  merited  fame,  or  have  left 
behind  them  any  traits  of  deep  knowledge  in  the 
Science,  but  fuch  as  have  evidently  beftowed 
pains,  and  made  fome  progrefs  in  this  eflential 
ftudy.  I have  often  heard  my  late  Preceptor, 
Mr.  Pott,  obferve,  that  the  fuperior  (kill  of  mo- 
dern Surgeons,  depended  chiefly  on  their  being 
better  Anatomifls,  and  that,  unlefs  integrity  was 
wanting,  fallacious  predi&ions  might  be  imputed 
to  ignorance  in  Anatomy. 

This  is  the  only  real,  and  fubllantial  bafis  for 
comprehending  with  perfpicuity  the  ftrufture 
of  parts  in  health,  and  the  changes  produced  by 
Difeafe;  it  is  that  matchlefs  accomplifhment,  that 
condu£ts  a Frofeflor  of  the  art  to  various  remedies, 
and  to  a clear  comprehenfion  of  the  parts  concern- 
ed in  operations. 

If  the  ftudy  of  Anatomy  be  allowed  to  be  an 
indifpenfable  qualification  for  every  province,  the 
poflibility  of  its  neglefil  being  undifcovered  may 
prove  the  neceflity  of  every  Student  being  exam- 
ined, as  to  the  progrefs  made,  before  he  be  licen- 
fed  to  prafilife.  Thofe,  who  are  not  educated  to 
the  Profeffion,  can  be  no  Judges,  whether  the 
medical  Gentleman,  they  employ,  has  any  fkill 
in  this  part  of  fcience  ; and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
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many  are  carclefs  in  ftudying  it,  if  not  others  to- 
tally ignorant  in  this  effential  part  of  education. 
However  fuch  delefts  maybe  generally  difguifed, 
more  fagacious  rivals  will  find  opportunities  of  ex- 
pofing  fuch  ignorance.  Young  men,  who  look 
forwards  to  the  impediments  in  praftice,  that 
muft  refult  from  negligence,  will  confider  the  fo- 
lid  advantages  of  Itudious  and  unremitting  appli- 
cation, and  exert  themfelves  in  gaining  proficien- 
cy in  that  acquirement,  which  muft  be  efteemed 
the  main-key  to  fubfequent  proleflional  advance- 
ment. 

- 

Se&ion  the  Thirty-Fourth. 

IN  order  that  the  conftant  application  of  anato- 
mical ftudents  may  be  invited  and  uninterrupted, 
all  prejudices,  and  obftacles  fhould,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  be  removed.  It  is  the  intereft  of  every  ana- 
tomical Teacher,  to  exceed  others  in  the  number 
of  Pupils,  hence  their  accommodation  ought  to  be 
ftudied,  and  their  difinclination  to  attendance,  or 
miftaken  apprehenfions  Ihould  be  counterafted. 

It  the  fecrecy,  with  which  fuch  tranfaft ions  are 
required  to  be  condufted,  in  fome  meafure  ob- 
ftrufts  ventilation,  yet  the  cleanlincfs,  and  other 
conveniences  of  ditfefting-rooms  might  be  better 
regulated.  Daily  vifiters  of  fuch  apartments  may 


be  unconcerned  at  the  view  of  fuch  obje&s,  or 
their  difgufting  fmell  ; but  young  Gentlemen  juft 
arrived  from  an  airy  fttuation  in  the  country,  are 
apt  to  diflike  both  the  Theatre,  and  Study,  and  if 
indolently  inclined,  to  feek  excufes  for  withdraw- 
ing their  attendance. 

Some  Anatomifts  may  fmile  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  all  abfcinded  parts  being  immediately- 
removed,  at  parts  under  difte&ion  being  preferved 
in  a cleanly  ftate,  at  the  floor,  tables,  and  utenfils 
being  daily  cleaned,  at  towels  and  water  being 
provided,  at  eftablifhed  rules  for  preventing  Pu- 
pils being  uncleanly,  at  vinegar,  or  even  fome 
ftrong  perfume  being  ufed  to  overcome  any  dif- 
j gulfing  fmells,  but  if  fuch  eafy  methods  of  re- 
moving the  complaints  of  Students  would  invite 
a more  regular  attendance  they  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded.  A Pupil  may,  it  is  true,  furnifh 
himfelf  with  aromatic  vinegar,  or  fome  predomi- 
nant fcent,  if  he  experience  inconvenience.  When 
afliduity  can  be  prompted  by  fuch  little  atten- 
tions, they  fhould  not  be  deemed  below  notice, 
Ineft  fua  gratia  parvis.  Such  a correction  of  putref- 
cency  may  fuggeft  to  a ftudious  Pupil  a hint  on 
..  I|tke  piohable  advantages  of  fume  fuch  remedy  in 
- the  living  body  
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I have  experienced  the  benefit  of  Scenting  the 
medicines,  confequently  the  breath,  of  perfons  in 
contagious  fevers,  with  mufk,  of  wafhing  patients 
in  putrid  fevers  with  cold  vinegar  and  water.  On 
this  fubjeft  there  are  many  ufeful  remarks  in  a 
late  publication  of  Dr.  Currie’s. 

In  a ftudv  of  fuch  unlimited  utility,  every  lec- 
ture fhould  be  punctually  attended  ; and  if  emula- 
tion be  ever  amiable,  and  requifite,  it  muft  be 
called  for  on  this  occafion.  Interrogatories,  at  the 
end  of  each  lefture,  are  admirably  calculated  t 
improve  Students  ; and  at  an  anatomical  lefture, 
I lately  attended,  I had  the  fatisfaftion  of  observ- 
ing itpraCtifed.  When,  from  the  number  of  Pu- 
pils, a demonftration  is  of  necefhty  repeated,  fuc 
Students,  as  are  unemployed  in  viewing,  may 
feize  the  opportunity  of  writing  notes. 

As  the  lefture  is  often  advancing,  while  prepa- 
rations of  parts  already  defciibed  are  handing  from 
one  Student  to  another,  great  circumfpeftion,  in 
remembering  their  ufe,  muft  be  required.  Dr. 
Monro  told  me,  that  his  Preparations  were  taken 
immediately  from  the  Theatre  into  an  adjacent 
room,  and  commodioufly  ranged  for  the  revie 
of  any  inquifitive  Pupil.  The  infpeftion  of  mor 
bid  parts  may  remind  a Student  of  the  neceflit; 
of  anatomical  ftudies,  to  enable  a Praftitioner  t< 
inveftigate  the  feats  of  internal  maladies. 
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Explanations  by  drawings,  or  tables,  as  well  as 
preparations,  might  be  rendered  permanently  in- 
ftruftive  to  Pupils.  The  late  Mr.  Sue  Chi- 
rurgien  Major  a l’hopital  de  la  Charite,  an  able 
Anatomift,  Draughtfman,  and  Engraver,  allured 
me,  that  his  private  Pupils  exceeded  in  proficien- 
cy, by  being  additionally  thus  inftrufted.  Dr; 
Hunter’s  objeftion  to  teaching  Anatomy  by  Fi- 
gures, was  the  cuftomary  incorreftnefs  of  fuch 
Tables  ; but  the  imperfeftions  cannot  be  faid  to 
be  numerous,  and  may  be  readily  difcriminated, 

!or  precluded  bv  exafter  reprefentations.  As  the 
Dr.  was  at  a great  expence  in  procuring  anatomi- 
cal plates  for  Students,  and  Praftitioners  in  Mid- 
wifery, there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  the  ufe 
of  perfeft  Engravings  met  with  his  approbation. 
A prize  for  the  belt  drawing  of  any  internal  part 
of  the  Syllem,  hitherto  imperfeftly  delineated, 
might  be  a mean  of  completing  fuch  beneficial 
guidances. 

Section  the  Thirty-Fifth. 

BESIDES  the  leftures,  a public  demonftrati- 
on  is  fometimes  given,  by  way  of  rehcarfal,  in 
the  di Hefting- room  ; if  the  fame  decent,  and  re- 
fpeftful  behaviour  be  on  thefe  occafions  obferved, 
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fuch  leflfons  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  ferviceable  ; 
but  if  private  diffeftions  be  carried  on,  parts  for 
diffe&ion  be  left  expofed,  and  the  Students  he 
diforderly  placed,  the  benefits  may  be  greatly  di- 
minifhed.  The  refpeft  due  to  ProfefTors  fhould 
never  be  overlooked,  but  a fedate,  and  exemplary 
behaviour  in  Pupils  be  deemed  indifpenfable. 

When  fome  knowledge  has  been  gained  by  an 
attendance  on  le&ures,  and  at  demonftrations,  a 
Student  fhould  himfelf  become  a praftical  Diffec- 
ter.  After  tracing  each  peculiar  part,  before  it 
be  materially  difturbed,  it  fhould  undergo  a re- 
view, and  comment  from  fome  more  experienced 
Anatomifl.  Interrogatories  may  be  ufeful,  to 
imprefs  the  retention  of  thefe  important  fubje£ls. 
Since  a proper  manner  of  holding  the  Scalpel  in 
all  operations  is  effential,  this  is  the  time  for  ac-  • 
quiring  it,  and  a principal  thing  to  be  obferved, 
is  that  the  knife  fhould  be  always  holden  with 
firmnefs.  The  exaft  admeafurement,  the  com- 
parative dimenfions  with  adjacent  parts,  and  the 
age  of  the  fubje£t  may  call  attention. 

The  retaining  of  anatomical  knowledge  ought 
to  be  flrenuoufly  inculcated,  and  every  method  of 
imprinting  it  ought  to  be  ftudied.  If  a ftudent  be 
able  to  take  drawings  of  the  parts  he  diffe&s  they 
may  be  extremely  ufeful  to  him,  at  a period, 


when  he  might  otherwife  have  forgotten  fuch  at- 
tainments. A retention  of  this  ftudy  is  not  only 
:neceflary  as  a pra&itioner,  but  as  an  inftruftor  of 
i .apprentices  and  pupils.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked, 

> that  as  profeffors  of  the  Art  become  more  aged, 
i ..and  experienced,  they  are  commonly  confulted 
in  a greater  number  of  rare,  perplexing,  and  ob- 
i ;fcure  cafes,  which  ufually  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary anatomical  fkill  and  difcernment.  In  the 
: more  imperfeCt  ftateof  this  fcience,  Galen,  though 
nan  Heathen,  was  led  to  fuch  elevated  reflections, 
aas  may  be  worthy  the  notice  of  an  enlightened 
(Chriftian,  and  tend  to  adorn  his  profeffional  pur- 
fuits.  Are  there  not  more  moral  reflections,  and 
virtuous  principles,  inculcated  in  the  profeffional 
publications  of  our  anceflors,  than  in  the  writings 
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of  a modern  date  ? 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

On  the  Materia  Medic  a. 


Se61ion  the  Thirty-Sixth. 

PHE  fludy  of  this  part  of  fcience  may,  with- 
jilffl  4 out  inconvenience,  be  profecuted  at  the  fame 

/ m 


time  with  anatomy  while  a due  attention  to  botl 
may  fully  occupy  the  time  of  a iludent. 

This  attainment  may  be  confidered  as  intro- 
ductory to  Chemiftry,  and  Medicine.  It  is  ne-j 
ceffary  for  every  medical  practitioner  to  have  art 
certained  the  names,  and  properties  of  fimplc 
drugs,  as  well  as  compound  preparations.  The 
fkill  in  prefcribing  can  avail  little,  unlefs  the  in- 
gredients of  a mixture  be  genuine,  and  in  gooc 
prefervation. 

When  examinations  are  made  at  Apothecary’s] 
Hall,  as  a licence  for  praciifing  in  London,  fpeci- 
mens  of  drugs  are  (hewn  by  way  of  inquiring 
their  names,  but  I am  told  thefe  are  fo  feleft,  aj 
to  perplex  mod  of  the  candidates,  though  they  be 
no  Grangers  to  the  articles  in  common  ufe,  unc 
the  fame  appellation. 

Might  it  not  be  more  ufeful  to  have  alfo  com- 
mon fpecimens,  by  way  of  comparifon,  and  re- 
moving ufelefs  difficulty  ? 

If  an  Apothecary  praftifing  under  the  cenfor- 
fhip  of  the  Royal  College  be  obligated  to  giv« 
proof  of  his  knowledge  of  drugs,  there  can  be  nc 
good  reafon  for  a country  Pra&itioner  being  unex. 
amined,  or  uncontrouled. 

By  a ffudious  application  to  leflures  on  thi; 
fubjeft,  an  acquaintance  with  Pharmacology  is  tc 
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be  derived.  The  officinals  of  our  own  country, 

’ with  the  places  of  growth,  and  feafons  for  their 
i "being  collected  ; the  countries,  from  which  exo- 
tics are  imported,  their  genuinenefs,  and  the  me- 
thods of  dete&ing  adulterations  are  here  to  be 
learned. 

Much  information  on  this  topic  may  be  fele£t- 
ed  from  fydematical  writers,  and  alfo  from  valu- 
able papers  containing  accounts  of  fpecific  arti- 
cles. 

When  unfortunately  for  a dudent  a parent  has 
: neglected  to  look  forward  to  the  cods  of  fubfe- 
quent  dudies,  and  fome  of  them  mud  from  being 
lunableto  defray  the  expence,  be  omitted,  a Pupil 
:mud  content  himfelf  with  gaining  information 
ifrom  the  bed  authors  on  the  fubjeft,  and  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  all  the  indruftions  on  this  head 
c communicated  by  a Profeffor  in  Chemidry.  A 
. Pra&itioner,  who  is  defective  in  a knowledge  of 
this  fubjeft,  mud  be  ill  qualified  to  initiate  his  ap- 
prentices in  the  arrangement  of  the  diop  and  more 
o i1'  t efpecially  to  fatisfy  the  indruftive  quedions  of 
curious  and  ambitious  Pupils.  The  qualifications 
of  Students  being  difregarded  in  any  part  of  the 
fcience  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 


On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Chemistry. 


Se6lion  the  Thirty-Seventh. 

A Praftitioner  cannot  be  an  accurate,  and  neat 
compounder  of  medicines,  without  fome  know- 
ledge in  this  practical  branch  of  fcience  ; igno- 
rance in  chemiflry  may  often  prove  the  mean  of 
precluding  the  benefit  ot  a well-advifed  remedy. 
It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  every  apothecary  has 
learned  to  mix  according  to  art,  the  feveral  ingre- 
dients prefcribed.  A Pharmaceutift  cannot  be  fe- 
curely  trufted,  unlefs  he  have  methodically  learn- 
ed the  Art,  and  afcertained  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples, A drift  attention  to  this  important  part  of 
fcience  fhould  be  prefled  on  every  medical  flu- 
dent;  that  he  may  be  able  to  diflinguifh  between 
mechanical,  and  chemical  mixtures,  underftand 
the  Ample  fubftances  contained  in  compounds,; 
comprehend  dleftive  attraftions,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  faftitious  airs,  with  various  information  toi 
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>e  reaped,  from  a diligent  application  to  this  jftu- 
ly.  By  due  pains,  and  a punctual  attendance  on 
ectures,  not  only  much  practical  intelligence  may 
>e  acquired,  but  alfo  a permanent  taffe  for  profe- 
:uting  fuch  experiments.  A judicious  Phyfician 
:;:onverfant  with  the  art  of  chemiftry  deems  it  un. 
'teceflary  to  detail  the  manner  of  mixing  the  ingre- 
dients, of  which  his  prefcription  is  compounded, 

Innd  expects  an  apothecary  to  be  as  fkilful  as  him- 
?elf  in  this  ait. 

As  a knowledge  acquired  in  one  preparation  is 
frequently  illuflrative  to  a fucceeding  experiment, 
regular  attendance  on  each  le£lure  muff  be  of 
onfequence.  Very  flight  deviations  in  profecu- 
■ ng  any  procefs  may  totally  alter  the  efFeft,  hence 
fcrupulous  obfervance  of  every  flep  is  to  be 
'atched.  In  combining  medicines,  no  lefs  accu- 
icy  may  be  necefiary,  than  in  chemical  experi- 
lents. 


Seftion  the  Thirty-Eighth. 

A Le&urer  may  be  induced  to  take  extraordi. 
{9  ! ary  pains  in  forwarding  the  proficiency  of  a Pu- 
I,  whofe  tafle  tor  the  fcience  prompts  him  not 
nly  to  curious  inquiries,  but  to  be  ready  to  lend 
icafiopal  affifiance.  Invalids  mav  expeft  to  reap 
‘eater  benefit  from  medicines  compounded  by  an 
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accurate  Chemift,  whofe  knowledge  may  alfo* 
render  him  more  fkilful  in  the  feleCtion  of  reme 
dies. 

This  fludy  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
Theory  and  PraCtice  of  Medicine,  and  highlyi 
proper  to  be  previoufly  learned.  A PraCtitioner, 
verfed  in  Chemiftry,  may  not  only  be  better  ap- 
prized of  the  noxious  effe£ts  of  fome  remedies,  bui 
be  more  quick-fighted  in  opportunely  counteraCt- 
ing  their  pernicious  effeCts.  Calculous  concreti. 
ons  are  faid  to  be  foluble  in  diluted  alkaline  folu 
tions,  and  in  water  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  01 
lithic  acid,  although  luch  oppofite  modes  of  relief; 

The  former  preparation  a Chemift.  will  beawara 
may  prove  a very  hazardous  remedy,  and  he  wil 
be  no  lefs  apprized  that  its  deftruCtive  effeCts  maj 
be  counteracted  by  the  latter.  ■tfo; 

When  medicines  compofed  of  potent  ingredii 
ents  happen,  by  accident,  or  defign,  to  opeiat< 
in  a violent  manner,  efficacious  antidotes  may  b 
contrived  by  thofe,  who  have  confiderable  chem 
cal  knowledge. 

If  nitric  and  muriatic  vapours  have  been  exp 
rienced  to  be  ufeful,  in  corre&ing  the  infeCied  a 
of  apartments  inhabited  by  febrile  Patients  ; an 
fubftances  containing  Gas,  as  yealt,  and  alkalin 
and  acid  mixtures  in  a ftate  of  effervefcence,  hav 
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;en  efficacious  in  checking  the  ravages  of  putrid 
•ver  ; may  we  not  in  time  expert  acute  Chemifts 
find  out  fome  antidote,  equally  efficacious  in 
draining  the  deleterious  qualities  ot  venemous 
tes ; or  the  corrofive  matter  of  cancer,  and  other 
itra&able  maladies  ? 

Since  falutary  remedies  may  be  reafonably  ex- 
?£led  from  advancements  in  this  part  of  fcience; 
id  fince  a Pra&itioner  well  {killed  in  this  branch 
. ay  exceed  others  as  an  ufeful  Preceptor,  as  well 
■ Profeffor  of  the  art,  an  inquiry,  as  to  Students 
ing  learned  in  the  fcience,  feems  to  be  both 
ope’^  and  necelTary,  that  fuch  as  may  be  found 
eferving,  may  receive  fome  mark  of  diftinfilion. 
C hem i (try  is  not  only  fraught  with  permanent 
Ivantage  to  Prafilitioners  in  medicine,  but  affords 
)th  forenfic  amufement,  and  inflru&ion.  It  en- 
)les  a ftudious  inquirer  to  fearch  into  the  falu_ 
'ity  of  a refidence,  the  purity  of  the  water,  the 
'operties  of  foils,  and  the  choice  of  ufeful  tilla. 
:s.  In  commercial  countries,  improvements  in 
e colours  of  each  manufactory,  by  invefligation 
: the  nature  of  the  water,  and  by  contriving  fuit- 
)lc  ingredients  may  be  much  indebted  to  this  art. 
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CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 


On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine. 


Se&ion  the  Thirty-Ninth. 


J^XCEPT  a Student  make  himfelf  thoroughly! 


acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  maladies,  hd 
cannot  expeft  to  have  proper  difeernment  in  dif-l 
tinguifhiiig  them,  or  fuccefs  in  their  treatment,! 
The  ftudy  under  deliberation  comprises  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health,  the  regulation  of  diet,  th«J 
changes  produced  in  the  fyftem  by  difeafe,  th«l 
mofl  probable  caufes,  diagnoflics,  remedies,  ancl 
expe&ed  effefts.  Since  the  art  is  yet  imperfect 
and  infallibility  has  not  been,  by  any  pra&itione: 
reached  ; fmee  novel  remedies  are  frequently 
occurring,  and  no  difeafe  ought  to  be  confidere« 
as  incapable  of  relief,  there  will  be  fuffici< 
fcope  for  one,  that  is  well  verfed  in  theory,  am 
known  rules  in  pra£fice,  to  difplay  his  talents. 

Although  by  the  information  gained  at  leftureg 
Pra&ice  may  feem  eafy,  yet  pupils  will  fine 
when  they  come  to  aft  as  pra&itioners,  many  ur 
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.expe&ed  difficulties,  both  in  the  difcrimination,' 
and  management  of  diforders  ; a ftrong  reafon, 
why  no  opportunity  of  ftudious  application  fhould 
be  loft.  A ftudent  may  be  fenfible  of  the  necef- 
:fity  of  the  preceding  fundamental  acquirements, 
■as  a prelude  to  the  prefent  features. 

How  can  the  hiftory  of  maladies  be  under ftood 
-.without  a previous  acquaintance  with  the  ftruc- 
‘.lure  of  the  Syftem,  or  how  can  the  choice  and 
application  of  fuitable-  remedies  be  difcovered, 
without  a prior  information  as  to  the  genuinenefs 
of  drugs,  and  chemical  combination  of  different 
mixyres  ? 

This  attainment  is  a kind  of  general  luminary, 
-vhich  a praflitioner  in  all  the  different  depart- 
Tients  mu  ft  daily  need.  Since  in  Country  prac- 
ice,  the  province  of  Apothecary  is  often  an  in- 
rodu&ion  to  the  other  branches  of  Surgeon  and 
Accoucheur,  and  fince  fetting  out  with  Eclat , is 
)f  no  fmall  importance  to  fubfequcnt  emolument, 
abilities  in  this  preliminary  department  becomes 
Uore  indifpenfable.  The  failures  of  a beginner 
n pra&ice  will  not  be  indulgently  overlooked, 
tor  the  blunders  of  his  pupils  excufed,  and  if  an 
mfavourable  opinion  be  once  entertained,  and 
promulgated,  a good  name  will  be  with  diffi- 
culty regained. 
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As  prefcriptions  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  be 
frequently  advifed  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes  un- 
der difcuffion  in  thefe  lectures,  a difpenfatory  of 
a fmall  fize,  fuch  as  Dr,  Greaves’s  Confpe&us 
may  be  a convenient  pocket  companion.  Great 
attention  fhould  be  paid  by  pupils  to  the  fuperior 
efficacy  of  remedies  applicable  to  the  parts  affeft- 
ed,  to  fuch  as  are  adapted  to  particular  occupa- 
tions, or  to  peculiar  habits.  Unlefs  a pupil  en- 
deavour to  qualify  himfelf  in  this  branch,  little 
hope  can  be  had  of  his  fubfequent  proficiency. 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 


On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery.- 


Se£lion  the  Fortieth. 


A S in  Medicine,  fo  in  Surgery,  a familiar  ac- 
**•  ^ quaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  each  difeafe 


muff  be  requifite,  a ftudent  muft  therefore  vigi- 
lantly liften  to  the  laborious  inveftigations,  and 
unerring  defcriptions  detailed  by  experienced  pro- 
feffors.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  profeffiors 
have  treafured  up  fuch  a (lore  of  intelligence,  as 
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is  imparted,  without  uncommon  application,  or 
that  profefhonal  fame  can  be  obtained  without 
...  more  than  ordinary  exertion.  Amidft  the  nume- 
^.rrous  and  beneficial  improvements  in  furgery,  few 
^_cof  them  will  be  found  to  have  been  accidental,  or 
to  have  originated  in  a difcovery  by  undifciplined 
pra&ifers,  but  to  be  the  refult  of  found  learning, 
clofe  application,  and  unremitting  perfeverance. 

Ia  thefe  leftures  the  more  fimple  parts  of  fur- 
gery will  be  difculfed,.  and  ftudents  fhould  con- 
sider how  neceifary  fuc’n  knowledge  mud  be  to- 
uvards  comprehending  more  intricate  diforders,  or 
remedies.  Every  furgeon  is  expelled  to  decide 
on  the  nature  of  a malady,  and  its  treatment;  on 
operations  as  to  their  propriety;  their  neceffity, 
ind  the  time;  the  preparatory  means,  the  kind  of 
oerformance,  and  the  whole  fequent  manage- 
ment. 

f 

The  word  Surgeon,  or  Chirurgeon,  in  its  pri- 
mary acceptation,  is  but  ill  fuited  to  the  requifite 
.1  qualifications,  hence  the  term  adopted  by  the  late 
J Or.  Kirkland,  of  Medical. furgery,  or  the  title  of 
ourgeon-apothecary  would  appear  to  coincide  bet- 
. er  with  the  charatter  required.  Nothing  can 
&3’  I irove  more  detrimental  to  a ftudent,  than  divert-. 
'c"'s|  n6  a principal  {hare  of  his  attention  to  capital 
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operations,  or  withdrawing  his  regard  from  other 
important  fludies  of  a more  general  nature. 

Operations  ought  to  be  rather  confidered  as  in- 
formation mofl  likely  to  be  feldom  demanded,  as 
the  leaft  creditable  means  of  cure,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  as  laft  refources.  Although  fuch  per- 
formances might  extol  the  name  of  a furgeon,  yet 
if  he  overlooked  milder  means  of  relief,  or  oper- 
ated unneceflarily,  and  for  his  own  intereft,  he 
would  not  be  entitled  either  to  credit  or  reward. 
If  inftead  of  limiting  operations  to  capital  perlor 
mances,  or  cutting  inftruments,  we  include  fuc 
manual  aids,  as  the  reduftion  of  luxations,  and 


fraflures,  which  are  more  frequently,  and  more  prjft 
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certainly  neceffary,  then  the  caution  may  admil 
of  an  exception.  When  the  accumulated  attain- 
ments of  an  operator  come  to  be  ennumerated  ii 
may  be  evident,  that  a knowledge  of  the  more 
common  parts  of  pra£lice  will  be  involved. 

Although  in  thefe  leflures  the  fubjefts  difeu 
ed  will  be  furgical,  yet  a pupil  may  obferve  how 
medical  feience  is  combined,  and  be  fenfible  o\ 
the  utility  of  both  fludies  being  purfued  by  a prac 
titioner  in  either  department.  When  thefe  bran 
ches  are  praflifed,  it  may  feem  highly  requifiteto 
gain  fome  proficience  in  each  as  a ftudent,  led 
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infufficient  time  Ihould  be  hereafter  allowed  for 
adding  much  to  the  ilock. 

In  all  probability  the  inftruments,  and  imple- 
ments employed  by  modern  furgeon's,  and  the 
modes  of  operating  now  preferred  will  be  defcrib* 
ed,  and  contrafted  with  thofe  of  older  date.  Some 
advantages  may  be  reaped  from  the  pains  already 
bellowed  in  regulating,  and  arranging  furgical 
implements  during  apprenticeship. 

It  may  alfo  be  proper  to  call  to  fnind  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Anatomical  Profejfor , on  this  part 
of  th'-  inllru£tions.  Perhaps  fdtrie  differences  in 
opinion  may  fuggefi:  to  an  intelligent  pupil,  that 
pra£lice  is  not  altogether  uniform,  or  fettled,  but 
an  avenue  left  open  for  farther  emendations. 

Se6lion  the  Forty -First. 

A lludent  Ihould  not  only  pay  ftrict  attention 
to  practical  rules  in  the  treatment  of  maladies,  but 
Ihould  likewife  notice  comments  on  the  proper 
conduct  of  furgeons,  the  perfuafive  arguments  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  timid  apprehenfions  of 
fome,  and  the  capricious  perverfenefs  of  other  In- 
valids. 

The  duties  of  a furgeon  aiding  alone,  or  in  con- 
fultation,  and  as  a colleague  at  an  hofpital,  may 
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be  feparately  difcufled,  and  may  intimate  an  ufe- 
ful  precaution  to  a furgeon,  not  to  let  flip  oppor- 
tunities of  foliciting  timely  afliftance,  nor  to  be 
illiberal  in  profeflional  aflociations. 

It  may  on  this  occafion  be  fubjoined  as  a rule 
of  condufii,  that  a furgeon  Ihould  not  only  poflefs 
profeflional  qualifications,  but  thefe  Ihould  be 
conftantly  adorned  with  virtuous  principles,  and 
engaging  manners. 

With  fuch  improved  inflrufilions  duly  imprelT- 
ed,  a ftudent  may  hope  for  fuccefs,  profit,  and 
promotion  ; he  may  become  an  exemplary  tutor, 
and  an  ornament  to  his  profeflion. 

/ 

CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

r 

On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Midwifery. 

Se&ion  the  Forty-Second. 

TF  Men  be  preferred  as  prafifitioners  in  this  art 
it  mull  be  on  a prefumption  that,  by  having 
been  regularly  difciplined,  they  have  greater  (kill, 
than  female  prattifers.  A legal  inquiry  into  the 
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education,  and  qualifications  of  an  Accoucheur 
fhould  be  an  eftablifhed  regulation  ; nor  (hould 
ProfefTors  in  this  department  ever  admit  illiterate 
pupils,  whofe  defe£five  talents  mu  ft  preclude 
proficience,  and  render  them  infecure  followers 
of  the  art.  The  mifconduft  of  an  individual  may 
not  only  difgrace  himfelf,  but  be  juftly  blamed 
by  innocent  employers,  and  prove  a reproach  to 
the  Profellion.  There  are  many  efientials  to  be 
learned,  and  if  levity  be  not  precluded,  know- 
ledge requifite  for  prafilice  will  not  be  attained. 
It  will  be  neceflarv  for  a Student  to  attend  more 
than  one  courfe  of  leftures,  as  well  as  to  be 
punctual  in  his  attendance. 

As  in  Surgery,  fo  in  Midwifery,  it  is  not  the 
firft  birth,  or  what  is  deemed  the  principal  opera- 
ration,  to  which  the  fame  of  a prafilitioner  fhould 
be  aferibed  ; but  his  being  pofifefTed  of  univerfal 
knowledge  fhould  alone  give  him  a preference. 
In  this  part  of  fcience,  there  is  a natural  chain  of 
connexion  in  the  feveral  ftages,  the  comprehen- 
fion,  and  uninterrupted  prefervation  of  which 
tend  to  qualify  a pra&itioner. 
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Section  the  Forty-Third. 

BESIDES  the  inftrufitions  given  by  a princi- 
pal Lecturer,  additional  remarks,  or  comments 
on  practical  writers  have  fometimes  been  fubjoin- 
ed  by  an  afliftant,  an  improvement  that  ought  not 
to  be  rejected. 

Much  farther  information  may  be  gained  by 
having  occafional  recourfe  to  the  late  Dr.  Win, 
Hunter’s  excellent  figures,  and  to  the  various 
modern  authors  on  this  important  art. 

The  fubjectof  Geftation,  Parturition,  Abor- 
tion and  the  management  of  children  will  require 
minute  ftudy  ; the  anomalous  cafes  and  indirect 
intelligence,  with,  which  this  part  of  fcience 
abounds,  will  alfo.  call  for  great  attention.  It 
will  behove  a pupil  to  clafs  each  topic,  and  to 
combine  all  the  knowledge  he  can  collect ; to  fe- 
par,ate  every  diftinct  part,  and  particularly  the  af- 
ter-treatment in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies. 

The  advantage  of  having  already  imbibed  phar- 
maceutical and  furgical  knowledge  will  be  too 
obvious  to  need  explanation. 

When  a ftudent  has  exerted  himfelf  in  each  of 
thefe  provinces  he  may  find  the  practice  of  a 
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{kilful  Accoucheur  the  beft  introduction  to  the. 
whole  employment  of  a Surgeon-Apothecary. 


CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

On  attendance  at  an  Hospital . 

Section  the  Forty-Fourth. 

TT  is  at  this  practical  feminary  that  an  intelli- 
A gent  fludent  may  bring  his  theoretical  attain- 
ments to  the  teft  by  his  own  careful  obfervations; 
the  benefits  of  fuch  an  improving  fchool  are 
therefore  not  to  be  lightly  efteemed.  Since  this 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  a conclufive  ftudy,  it  is  of 
the  utmofl  confequence,  that  the  practical  rules 
recommended  ihould  be  an  unexceptionable  gui- 
dance for  young  practitioners.  There  are  no 
doubt  many  additional  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
having  the  privilege  of  drefling  patients,  taking 
the  firft  management  of  cafualties,  and  of  acting 
under  the  direction  of  a principal  Surgeon  ; but 
in  fuch  capacity  the  difference  between  public, 
and  private  practice  fhouldbe  cautioufiy  confider- 
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ed.  The  fudden  calls  both  to  the  lying-in,  and  I . 
other  Hofpital,  may  render  the  choice  of  a com- 
modious habitation  neccfTary.  A reflection  on 
the  great  expences  to  which  regular  dudents  are  II;,. 


being  neceffitated  to  intermix,  with  intrufive  and 


to  refufe  the  admittance  of  fuch  young  men,  as 
can  never  redound  to  the  dignity  of  profefTors, 
but  mull  frequently  detract  from  the  credit  of 
the  profeflion. 

The  advantages  of  fuch  attendance  depends 
much  on  a pupil’s  becoming  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mod  common  parts  of  practice,  which 
are  mod  likely  to  be  wanted  by  a Surgeon-Apo- 
thecary, and  are  no  lefs  necefiary  to  qualify  an 
Operator.  Young  men  are  apt  to  neglect  the 
previous  qualifications,  and  almod  to  difregard 
any  thing  but  the  operative  part  of  Surgery,  which 
is  the  lead  requifite  for  a general  Country-practi- 
tioner. Although  a diamond  may  be  ornamen- 
tal, yet  it  is  unfit  for 'Common  ufe  ; befHes  it 
mud  be  fkilfully  polifned,  and  the  lad  ludre  be 
imparted  to  it  by  a fkilful  artid,  before  its  intrin- 
fic  value  can  be  clearly  afcertained  ; thus  the 
completion  and  fuccefs  of  operations  depend  on 
numerous  preparatory  acquirements  little  noticed 


fubjected,  and  the  humiliation  they  mud  feel  of 


illiterate  pupils  fhould  induce  Hofpital  Surgeons 


by  a fuperficial  beholder.  Befides  the  general 
advantageous  treatment  of  common  cafes,  rare, 
anomalous,  and  intractable  difeafes  may  intimate 
the  great  utility  of  a-  ftudent’s  writing  down  fuch 
obfervations,  as  the  practice  may  fuggeft. 

The  neceffary  and  eftablilhed  rules  for  confu- 
tation may  afford  many  inftructive  hints  to  pupils, 
not  only  by  fhewing  the  undoubted  advantage  of 
united  fentiments,  but  alfo  remind  them  of  the 
propriety  of  calling  in  timely  affiftance  in  their 
own  practice.  It  is  only  by  ftrict  vigilance,  that 
the  unexpected  changes  met  with,  and  the  quick 
difcernment  requifite  for  reftoring  fuccefs  can 
be  feen  to  advantage. 

Not  only  profeffional  information  is  to  be  re- 
garded, but  the  proper  behaviour  of  a practitioner 
is  at  this  Afylum  to  be  ftudied. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH 


On  Botany. 


Se&ion  the  Forty-Fifth. 

A Student  becoming  converfant  with  the  names 
of  officinals,  their  place  of  growth,  feveral 
diftin&ions,  and  ufes,  together  with  the  particular 
feafons  at  which  the  eolle&ion  of  them  is  moll 
proper,  mull  be  better  qualified  to  praffife  as  a 
Surgeon-apothecary.  A country-pra£litioner  may 
not  only  have  frequent  opportunities  of  gaining 
proficiency  by  his  theoretical  attainments,  but  bo 
more  competent  to  afford  ufeful  inftru£lion  to  his 
pupils,  and  to  his  neighbours,  as  to  the  utility  or 
deleterious  efFe&s  of  common  herbs.  If  medical 
pra&itioners  would  in  a greater  degree  limit  their 
inquiries  to  officinals,  their  application  might  be 
more  ufeful.  An  intelligent  botanift  may  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  gaining  the  good  opinion 
of  fuch  as  may  be  qualified  to  judge  of  his  ac- 
quirements. When  a ftudent  has  previoufly 
learned  the  art  of  drawing  his  attainments  may  be 
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expedited,  or  he  may  derive  advantage  from  mak- 
ing a Hortus  ficcus.  If  in  green  or  hot  houfes 
the  choice  of  fuch  exotics  as  promifed,  or  had  in 
a dried  {fate  been  imported  from  warmer  climates, 
and  obferved  to  be  efficacious  officinals,  were  pre- 
ferred, greater  advantages  from  their  ufe,  in  a re- 
cent ftate  might  in  many  in  {lances  be  expeCted  ; 
and  we  might,  by  experiments,  find  that  many 
fuch  plants  would  grow  in  our  own  ifland. 

Se&ion  the  Forty-Sixth. 

THE  various  means  of  procuring:,  at  a lefs  ex- 
pence, fufficient  heat  for  forcing  exotics  may  en- 
courage their  cultivation,  and  point  out  additional 
benefits.  By  the  exertions  of  Count  Rumford  to 
prevent  the  wafte  of  Fuel,  Mr.  Wakefield  and 
others  to  produce  heat  by  fleam,  or  a lime-kiln, 
many  unexplored  ufes  may  refult. 

Next  to  officinals,  the  art  of  dying  for  the  ufe 
of  our  manufactures  ; the  propagation  of  the  molt 
profitable  Fore  ft  trees,  and  the  readieft,  as  well  as 
cheapeft:  mode,  of  forming  tillage,  may  defer ve 
the  inquiry  of  an  intelligent  botanift. 

Since  practitioners  in  medicine  are  often  fol i- 
cited  to  viftt  diftant  climes,  national  advantages 
may  be  gained  by  their  ability,  and  tafte  for  the 

e 6 ' ' " 


inveftigation  of  native  plants  with  the  foils  in 
which  they  feem  to  be  vigorous,  a conje&ure  ref- 
pefting  neceflary  heat,  and  the  ufes  for  which 
they  may  be  famed. 

The  ftudy  of  botany  like  that  of  chemiftry 
may  prove  a fource  of  amufement  fhould  a prac- 
titioner be  induced  to  change  an  aftive  life  for 
retirement. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 


On  Resuscitation. 


Seftion  the  Forty-Seventh. 

r | "'HE  fuccefs,  that  has  been  publiflied  of  the 
reftoration  of  perfons,  apparently  deprived 
of  life,  render  the  ftudy  of  this  fubject  a neceftary 
part  of  erudition.  Not  only  the  directions  how 
to  act  in  promoting  revivifcence ; but  the  care, 
and  caution  in  not  overacting,  or  fupprefling  re- 
turning animation  may  equally  deferve  regard. 

The  prizes,  that  have  been  given  by  the  Medi- 
cal Society,  have  contributed  much  to  bring  for- 
ward a fund  of  ufeful  intelligence,  nor  is  the  fub- 
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ject  nearly  exhaufled ; future  improvements  are 
more  likely  to  be  offered  by  thofe  who  regularly 
fludy  under  well  informed  lecturers.  The  Hu- 
mane Society  have  not  only  announced  the  belt 
manner  of  recalling  life,  but  have  lodged  in  fuita- 
ble  places  a fer  of  the  requisite  implements  to  be 
employed.  When  practitioners  are  too  diflant  to 
profit  by  their  ufe,  they  ought  to  be  provided  with 
Mr.  Kite’s,  or  fome  other  ready  apparatus,  fince 
the  calls  for  a ffi fiance  are  exigent,  the  opportuni- 
ty of  recalling  life  is  (hort,  and  delay  dangerous. 
Befides  treatifes  on  this  topic,  there  are  many  ufe- 
ful  periodical  papers,  or  diflinct  chapters. 

CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

On  Professional  Adjuncts. 

Seftion  the  Forty-Eighth. 

rjp  H E preceding  Inquiries  may  be  deemed 
flrictly  profefhonal,  and  may  fometimes  fully 
occupy  the  whole  time,  that  a pupil  may  be  al- 
lowed, for  fubfequent  ftudies  ; it  is  however  ex- 
pected that  practitioners  fhould  have  gained  ge- 
neral knowledge,  and  be  able  to  argue  on  every 
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fubject  connected  with  Medical  Science.  A year 
and  a half,  or  two  years  ought  to  be  granted  to 
every  fludent,  that  is  qualifying  himfelf  for  the 
praftice  of  a Surgeon-Apothecary,  and  with  this 
indulgence  there  will  be  little  time  for  purfuing 
any  amufements,  or  topics  unconnected  with  his 
profeflion.  To  render  neceflary  inveftigations 
lefs  tirefome,  lectures  on  experimental  philofophy, 
and  on  natural  hiftory  may  prove  not  only  enter- 
taining, but  highly  ornamental,  and  elTentially 
beneficial.  It  is  certainly  much  more  creditable 
for  pupils  to  fpend  money  in  obtaining  knowledge 
that  cannot  fail  to  redound  to  their  future  intereft, 
than  in  fleeting,  and  unprofitable  diverfions.  An 
acquaintance  with  Mechanics,  Optics,  and  Elec- 
tricity ; with  the  various  productions  naturally 
exifting  in  this  Country,  may  materially  aid  a 
medical  practitioner. 

Se&ion  the  Forty-Ninth. 

MEDICAL  focieties  have  not  only  been  efta- 
blilhed  for  the  advantage  of  practitioners,  but  al- 
fo  for  the  communication  of  one  fludent  with 
another.  The  fubject  for  difcuflion  is  ufually 
prefixed,  with  a view  that  each,  member  may  col- 
late ajl  the  information  in  his  power,  and  by  re- 
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flection  enable  himfelf  to  improve  the  more  from, 
what  may  occur  at  the  meeting.  Such  ftudious 
refearches  may  tend  to  give  a tafte  for  firailar  in- 
quiries as  a practitioner. 

Intimacy  between  neighbouring  profeflors  of 
the  art  is  difficult  to  cheriffi,  and  apt  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  jealoufy,  or  inter efled  rival  (hip  ; but 
this  emulous  intercourfe  of  ftudents  may  not  only 
promote  knowledge,  but  form  permanent  connexr 
ions,  and  friendffiip  built  on  the  ingenuous  Cenfi- 
bility  of  adolescence  is  often  more  deeply  ingraft, 
ed,  than  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  However 
eafy,  and  flattering  practice  may  appear  from,  the 
inftruction  imbibed  at  lectures,  the  diffention,  and 
oppofite  fentiments  of  ftudious  obfervers,  and  ex- 
perienced  practitioners  at  their  meetings  may 
clearly  deraonftrate  the  neceffity  of  fubfequent 
proficiency.  Should  a diligent  and  animated  ftu- 
dent  be  permitted  to  offer  his  opinion,  fuch  a de- 
clamation and  the  comments  on  it  may  enable  a 
pupil  to  pafs  a more  honourable  examination. 

Se&ion  the  Fiftieth. 

ALTHOUGH  confiderable  benefit  may  in  fu- 
ture refult  from  the  unwearied  attendances  recom- 
mended, yet  intcnfe  application  without  relaxati- 
on may  be  prejudicial  to  health  ; hence  cxercife 
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becomes  abfolutely  neceffary,  but  thefe  requifite 
perambulations  may  be  rendered  ufeful,  if  a flu- 
dent  have  already  acquired  a tafte  for  fuch  pur- 
fuits  as  may  prove  beneficial  in  practice.  A per- 
fect acquaintance  with  mechanics,  and  their  ufe- 
ful contrivances,  may  not  only  imperceptibly 
qualify  a Surgeon-Apothecary  to  improve,  and 
conftruct  ufeful  mechanifm,  but  may  recommend 
him  to  persons,  who  would  otherwife  have  re- 
mained ftrangers  to  their  profeflional  abilities. 
While  a pupil  is  on  the  fpot,  where  the  molt 
eminent  projectors  refide,  and  the  greateft  variety 
of  inventions  may  be  examined,  he  fhould  not 
neglect  inquiry  or  view.  At  the  fhops  oflnftru- 
ment-Makers,  and  Opticians  many  pieces  of  me- 
chanifm may  be  feen,  that  would  be  ufeful  in  the 
courfe  of  Country  practice.  In  order  to  bear  in- 
mind the  mod  approved  forms,  the  addrefs  of  the 
Artift  fhould  be  carefully  preferved,  and  a fketch 
of  an  excellent  contrivance,  or  one  apparently 
capable  of  improvement  might  be  particularly, 
ufeful. 

Sanguine  inventors  may  be  defirous  of  extol- 
ling their  fchemes  beyond  due  bounds,  of  which 
an  examiner,  better  acquainted  with  anatomy,  and 
the  proper  intentions  fhould  be  apprized. 

A furvey  of  the  inflruinents  recommended  by 
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: praQical  Surgeons,  and  a careful  review  of  the 
apparatus  required,  may  {hew  the  utility  of  a ftu- 
dent  procuring  general  information  on  fuch  to- 
pics. As  a minute  regard  to  theoretical  attain- 
ments infpires  future  inquiry  into  practical  im- 
provements, fo  a general  knowledge  of  the  latter 
may  prompt  Students  to  an  inveftigation  of  more 
; particular  intelligence.  It  would  be  of  little  ufe 
.’or  a pra£litioner  to  receive  a piece  of  mechanifm 
he  application  of  which  was  out  of  his,  and  his 
: atient’s  power.  A knowledge  of  metals,  the 
: Inode  of  tempering,  repairing,  and  cleaning  them; 

: 1 : f the  conftruftion,  defign,  and  adjuftment  of  dif- 
?rent  contrivances  may  prove  a material  aid 
) employers.  The  daily  improvements  in 
lftruments  may  intimate  the  judgment  of  a Sili- 
con being  more  immediately  requifite,  while  his 
:quaintance  with  their  fuperior  advantages  may 
'event  any  unneceffary  increafe  of  his  flock, 
ccept  of  fuch  kinds  as  may  he  demanded  in  ex-  . 
ent  cafes.  At  prefent  we  are  more  indebted  to 
rtifls,  than  to  profeflional  men,  for  imple-  ' 
ents  neceffary  for  Surgeons,  or  inventions  for 
valids. 

When  we  confider  the  fuperior  advantages  ca- 
Ible  of  being  derived  from  the  application  of 
udents  in  Anatomy,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
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Experimental-Philofophy,  with  the  addition  of  a i 
minute  inveftigation,  of  fuch  pieces  of  mechanifm. 


pe£t  greater  perfection  in  this  important,  adfci-.] 
titious,  but  npceffarv  part  of  practice. 

Mechanics  have  feldom  acquired  a clear  com- 
prehenfion  of  the  ftrufiture  of  the  parts,  or  the 
full  intentions  required  of  their  implement,  hence 
they  are  often  milled  by  a with  for  neatnefs  mor«J 
than  necelfary  exaftnefs,  and  are  difficult  to  b<| 
convinced  ol  any  imp.erfe&iojvdifcovered  in  theil 
mechanifm.  A mechanical  Surgeon,  who  ufesl 
or  adapt-s,  and  occafionally  examines  the  fitting  a| 
any  machine,  which  he  has  invented,  will  ncfl 
only  be  a more  accurate  judge  of  its  perfeft  firnl 
plicity,  fuitable  levity,  or  liability,  its  facility  cl 
application,  eafe,  and  utility,  but  will  patientll 
hear  the  complaints  of  his  patients,  and  ltudiou.1 
ly  endeavour  to  improve  its  confiruftion,  an! 
permanent  efficacy.  Dentifts’  inltruments,  Eleji. 
trical  machines,  artificial  Arms,  Legs,  Eyes  ail 
Teeth,  the  Amputation -Saw,  the  Trephine,  t,| 
Trocar,  the  FraClurc-Box,  Trufles,  and  numl 
rous  Implements  have  been  contrived,  or  impel: 
ved  by  ingenious  Mechanics. 

We  are  however  materially  indebted  to  ma  f 
furgeons  for  improvements,  in  the  inftruments  II 


as  are  already  invented,  we  may  reafonably  ex 
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; he  Abfcefs  in  Ano,  for  Amputation,  Harelip, 
nnd  Lithotomy;  in  bandages,  needles,  fplints, 
i utting  gorgeot,  foreceps,  lever,  and  other  me- 
hanifm.  for  Fractures,  diftorted  fpine,  pelvis,  or 
• ther  bone's.  When  practitioners  regularly  train- 
d have  contrived  fuch  mechanifm  they  have  fel- 
om  failed  to  accompany  it  with  a difinterefled 
nd  clear  explanation  of  the  views,  application, 
nd  expected  advantages  capable  of  being  derived, 
ithout  exprefifing  a defire  to  conceal  the  mode 
f conflructing  it,  or  depriving  perfons  in  general 
f its  ufe.  The  accuracy,  and  fuitablenefs  of 
>rm  have  generally  contributed  to  the  facility  of 
>plication,  and  future  eafe,  as  well  as  double 
•Tects  ; whereas  mechanics  have  either  gained 
atents,  or  limited  the  manufactory  to  themfelves, 
order  to  make  exorbitant  charges.  When  cre- 
, jjojj  t and  a difplay  of  (kill  are  greater  objects  than 
d itravagant  profits;  the  price  of  workmanfhip, 
e length  of  time  requifite  for  obtaining  nice  dif- 
ictions, or  proportions,  the  thorough  comple- 
>n,  and  the  fair  charge  of  fuch  inventions  may 
more  fecurely  relied  on.  I may  be  unable  to 
fiance  a more  flriking  proof  of  the  advantages 
be  expected  from  regular  furgeons.  turning 
nil  eir  mind  to  this  treatment  of  maladies  than  to, 

e pains  taken  by  Mr.  Chefiiire,  of  Hinkley  in 
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Lcicefterfhire,  who  gives  up  a principal  part  of 
his  time  to  improve  mechanifm  calculated  to  cure 
diftorted  fpines,  pelvis,  or  limbs ; and  from  his 
long  experience,  and  unremitted  application,  to 
gether  with  a laudable  ambition  to  excel,  it  is 
hoped  the  practice  will  be  materially  improved.  Q 
His  inftrument  feems  to  fupport  the  head,  and  by 
a proper  Fulcrum  on  the  pelvis  to  give  the  crook- 
ed fpine,  previously  flraitened,  a fair  opportunity 
of  being  retained  in  a favourable  pofition.  The 
attention  that  is  paid  to  gradual  diftention  in  a 
ft  ate  of  reft,  and  to  every  mean  for  promoting  the 
health  of  his  patients  merit  the  encouragemen 
that  is  given  him.  Since  many  ufeful  hints  ma 
be  derived  from  an  inquifitive  examination  of  th< 
materials,  meafurement,  mode  of  action,  levity 
ft  ability,  or  other  perfections  great  attention  wil 
be  required. 

A mechanical  furgeon  may  fometimes  take 
hint  from  other  machinery  as  well  as  profeftiona 
implements,  hence  he  may  profitably  vi fit  the  in 
genious  contrivances  of  Meflrs.  Bolton  and  Watt 
Mr.  Cartwright,  Merlin,  and  others. 

Not  only  the  movements  may  throw  light  o 
the  contrivances  wifhed  for  by  a furgeon,  but  thei 
levity  may  be  acquired,  by  obferving,  that  iro 
or  fteel,  made  elaflic  by  rolling,  inftead  of  bein 
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Ibeaten,  is  not  only  lighter,  but  Iefs  liable  to  be 
broken,  while  mufcular  motion  may  be  imitated 
>by  elaftic  wires. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 


1$J 


'atfi 


On  the  Characteristics  requisite  for  a 
Surgeon- Apothecary. 

Se&ion  the  Fifty-Firft. 

gTVCE  the  fcope  of  fcience  like  the  trull  is 
unlimited ; and  a breach  of  duty  highly  cul- 
able  j lince  the  employment  of  a pra6litioner 
bounds  with  variety,  and  patients  are  generally 
ncompetent  judges  of  their  fecurity;  fince  the 
iflru&ion  of  pupils,  and  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
ton are  materially  concerned,  many  eflentials 
mull  be  required  to  complete  the  chara&er.  Li- 
•rature  is  the  Polar  Star,  that  Ihould  guide  a pro- 
:lTor  of  the  art,  and  warn  him  of  what  is  noxi- 
us  ; it  is  the  main  flimulus  to  proficience,  and 
indidly  exhibits  defe£ls,  hence  a ncgle£l  of  learn- 
ig  feldom  fails  to  carry  with  it  a load  of  cenfure, 
id  a difpofition  to  illiberality.  The  late  Dean 
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Swift  from  a neglefl  of  academic  learning  was  rt 
fufed  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts,  by  tt 
Univerfity  of  Dublin,  and  when  fome  time  afte 
he  was  admitted  to  that  honour,  it  was  fpeciali  gra 
tia,  which  is  there  confidered  as  a mark  of  lhame 
feverely  mortified  with  the  difgrace,  he  ftudie 
eight  hours  a day  for  the  following  feven  years 
his  future  celebrity  requires  no  encomium.  Tf 
advantages  and  neceffity  of  a proper  education 
and  the  contrail  of  an  indocile  pretender  had 
been  already  fet  forth.  The  remaining  qualil 
cations  feem  to  be ; method,  affability,  fobrietj 
humanity,  refolution,  integrity  and  zeal  in  pri 
feffional  concerns. 


Seftion  the  Fifty-Second. 

METHODICAL  rules  are  too  important 
be  difregarded,  and  too  generally  inftru£live,  a 
beneficial  to  be  lightly  elteemed.  By  traci 
each  part  of  erudition  diftinftly,  greater  attenti 
it  is  hoped  will  be  paid  to  the  regulations  pro 
fed.  There  is  in  method  a fimplicity,  that  ada 
it  to  the  moll  experienced,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
weakeH  capacity.  Since  methodical  forms  are 
flowly  completed,  received,  or  rendered  habit 
they  Ihould  be  early  commenced,  left  increa 
bufinefs  Ihould  check  progrelfiOn,  though  it  wo 
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otherwife  add  to  the  neceffity.  By  cuftom  me- 
thod becomes  eafy,  inlfru&ive,  pleafant.  and  pro- 
vable; without  it  ufeful  regulations  are  arduous, 

. and  difficult  to  be  accomplifhed,  yet  a negleft  of 
12 !?  them  is  often  difadvantageous,  and  detrimental. 
;2|!I  have  feen  a printed  paper,  faid  to  be  a calcula* 

13 1 don,  of  a Mr.  Parker,  an  Attorney  at  Hallifax, 
'.for  the  ufe  of  his  clerks,  as  to  the  having  of  time 
i in  a year,  by  rifing  an  hour  fooner  than  ufual : 
;und  the  leifure  refulting  from  method  would  be 
Tequal.  The  initiation  of  young  men,  fo  as  to 
make  them  fafe  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  refponft- 
bility  of  a mailer  eafy,  and  fatisfa£lory,  is  effen- 
ially  expedited  by  a preceptor  being  conhantly 
methodical,  and  requiring  his  pupils  to  follow  his 
example.  Regularity  in  One  concern  feldom  fails 
to  invite  it  generally,  and  its  good  effe£ts  are  fo 
elf-evident  as  to  render  it  permanent. 

Se&ion  the  Fifty-Third. 

AFFABILITY,  and  polite  manners  form  a 
profeffional  man  for  an  eafy  admittance  into  the 
company  of  his  fuperiors,  and  afford  him  fre- 
3<*i  |uent  opportunities  of  gaining  their  elteem.  It  is 
’ :o  thefe  accomplifhments  that  many  praftitiomers 
^ :3we  acquired  fame,  as  well  as  to  profeffional  abi- 
ities.  It  in  any  province  affability  is  required* 
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it  mud  be  no  lefs  fo  in  the  chara&er  of  a Surge 
on-Apothecaiy.  In  order  that  this  incumben 
qualification  may  be  attained,  fome  inquiry  inti 
the  fcholarfhip  and  regular  difcipline  of  yout 
Should  not  be  negle&ed  ; for  ignorant  intruder 
are  ufually  arrogant,  and  uncouth  in  their  man 
ners,  are  ill  calculated  to  appeafe  the  Sufferings  o 
their  credulous  employers,  but  rather  trufl  to  a: 
artful  deception  of  their  imagination.  Men  o 
letters  are  better  qualified  to  inftil  joyful  hope  b 
a diffident,  yet  engaging  perfuafion,  and  are  afh 
med  to  gain  emolument  by  illiberal  behaviou 
Refined  talents,  and  courteous  expreflions  are  n 
only  engaging,  but  invite  ufeful  communicatio 
from  literary  acquaintances.  Many  misfortun 
are  as  terrific  in  apprehenfion  as  in  reality,  henc 
it  may  be  in  the  power  of  a confidential,  and  p 
lite  medical  attendant,  by  perfuafive  argument 
alleviate  mental  diftrefs.  Arbitrary  and  affumini 
demeanour  is  the  cuftomary  veil  for  ignoranc 
and  disqualifies  a prattitioner  as  a teacher,  or  e 
ample  for  pupils. 


Seftion  the  Fifty-Fourth. 

UNLESS  fobriety  be  included  in  the  lift 
chara&eri flics  it  would  be  extremely  defe&iv 
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whether  the  etymology  of  the  word  be  limited  to 
the  avoidance  of  drinking  to  excels,  or  alfo  to  fe- 
| renity  of  difpofition. 

It  has  been  abfurdly  argued  that  exhilarating 
liquors  have  proved  ufeful  in  furnifhing  profefTors 
of  the  art  with  neceffary  firmnefs  of  mind  for  ex- 
ecuting requifite  bufinefs.  When  we  confider 
that  intoxication  obtunds  the  faculties,  difarrns  a 
man  of  his  reafon,  and  by  giving  vent  to  paffion 
difables  him  from  refilling  vicious  habits  ; pre- 
cludes proficiency,  Or  incumbent  reflexion  on  the 
i nice,  intricate,  and  important  diftin&ions  de- 
:manded  for  judicious,  and  fafe  deciflons,  we 
• cannot  but  be  fenfible  of  the  critical  fituations,  to 
which  invalids  tru fling  in  an  inebriated  praftition- 
er  muft  be  expofed.  The  lofs  of  valuable  time, 
and  of  emolument,  the  impairing,  or  definition 
of  health,  the  difficulty  of  animadverting  on  the 
Hike  baneful  habit  in  patients,  and  the  confequent 
inconvenience  to  a pra&itioner’s  family  fhould 
deter  him  from  this  pernicious  and  dangerous  ha- 
bit. It  is  a great  folly  to  deviate  in  hope  of  being 
able  to  withdraw  a bad  cuftom.  The  reproach 
.that  muft  fall  on  the  profeffion  fhould  be  duly 
1 confidered,  if  other  warnings  againft  this  painful 
* filicide  fhould  fail. 

F 


Without  a Surgeon -Apothecary  pofTefs  a fel 
rene  and  tranquil  difpofition  he  mud  be  ill  fitte<B 
for  the  fudden,  and  alarming  cafes  that  fall  under* 
his  care,  and  demand  prefence  of  mind. 


Se&ion  the  Fifty-Fifth. 

HUMANITY  is  a fountain,  from  which 
many  good  qualities  fpring,  that  it  is  generalll 
mentioned,  as  the  mod  acceptable,  and  approv 
part  of  chara&er.  Sometime  ago  it  was  fo 
fafhionable,  that  however  fympathifing  the  nat 
ral  difpofition  of  a Surgeon  might  be  his  langua 
mud  not  coincide,  but  appear  terrific  ; fortuna 
ly  fuch  a fafhion  is  now  out  of  date,  and  the  n 
formed,  and  refined  manners  of  a modern  S 
geon  are  not  deemed  inconfident,  but  laudab 
An  humane  Surgeon  will  not  differ  fpecious  fa; 
pecuniary  advantage  or  felf  opinion,  to  warp 
judgment,  move  his  integrity,  or  pervert  his 
cifions.  A feeling  for  didrefs  may  animat 
fkilful  Surgeon’s  prudent  expedition,  while 
unfkilful  Operator  may  be  judly  cenfured  for 
fitation,  and  want  of  fympathy.  Advice  c 
ry  to  judgment,  or  the  general  opinion  of  the 
qualified  praflitioners  will  feldom  be  found 
mately  commendable,  but  ufually  indcfenfi 
Want  of  humanity  may  be  fufpeftcd,  when  pi 
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titioners  manifeft  an  unwillingnefs  to  have  others 
confulted,  left  their  own  infallibility  ffiould  be 
doubted,  or  their  procedure  clofely  inveftigated 
by  an  intelligent  colleague.  Humanity  teaches  us 
to  confider  every  diftrefled  objeft,  as  a relative, 
and  to  fhew  him  equal  compaflion,  nor  is  it  at  all 
incompatible  with  that  fortitude  recommended  in 
the  next  fe£lion.  When  pra&ice  is  unmingled 
with  fympathy,  ignorance  and  mercenary  views 

are  generally  the  true  caufe. 

* 

Se6lion  the  Fifty-Sixth. 

RESOLUTION  originating  in  profound  {kill, 
ready  execution,  modeft  worth,  and  unimpeach- 
able morals  will  dire#  a pra&itioner  to  fulfil  his 
duty,  and  do  juftice  to  every  employer.  When 
painful  remedies  are  unavoidable,  timidity  would 
exclude  neceftary  reflexion,  and  requifite  dexte- 
rity. A want  of  fortitude  in  the  beginning  of  an 
operation  would  often  involve  the  reft  of  the  pro- 
cedure in  great  difficulty  ; yet  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a performance  boldnefs  is  leaft  excep- 
tionable, nay  in  moft  capital  operations  of  ufe 
throughout  the  procedure.  By  an  anticipation  df 
the  whole  tranfaflion  true  firmnefs  of  mind  may 
be  beft  attained,  and  rafhnefs  avoided.  Enterprife 
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without  (kill,  or  a defire  of  gain  may  aftuafe  a 
worthlefs  praftifer  to  advife,  or  proceed  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  the  rules  of  art,  without  dif- 
may,  or  due  feeling  for  his  patient."  An  invalid 
may  aflent  to  an  unadvifable  meafure  with  as 
much  compofure,  and  fatisfaftion,  as  if  it  were 
the  moft  approved,  from  a full  reliance-  on  the 
perfon  confulted.  Some  care,  and  caution  may- 
be neceflary  to  chufe  not  only  a fkilful,  but  an 
honeft  praftitioner,  who  will  be  likely  to  be  both 
humane,  and  refolute,  to  aft  as  if  he  were  con- 
fcious,  that  fome  eminent,  and  ingenuous  profef- 
fional  judge  was  conftantly  watching  his  flops. 
Were  praftitioners  timely  apprized  that  defective 
education,  or  application,  were  likely  to  make 
them  irrefolute,  and  procraftinating  at  a time, 
when  courage,  and  difpatch  were  expedient,  fuch 
intimation  might  produce  fuccefsful  exertions. 


Se£Hon  the  Fifty- Seventh. 

INTEGRITY  points  out  to  a practitioner  the 
fecureft  road  to  do  as  he  would  be  afted  to  by 
others  ; to  fpeak  as  he  thinks,  to  perform  his  en- 
gagements, to  prove  himfelf  in  reality  what  he 
would  wifh  to  be  efleemed  ; while  infincerity 
unfits  a man  for  any  trull,  prompts  him  to  make 
a bad  ufe  of  his  knowledge,  and  to  confult  his 
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own  interefl  more  than  the  good  of  his  patient  ; 
leads  him  into  unforeseen  embarrafsments,  and 
eventually  creates  contempt.  Virtuous  principles 
ought  to  be  early  inculcated,  and  invariably  ap- 
plauded that  they  may  be  firmly  rivetted,  and  inca- 
pable of  being  controverted  or  Shaken.  An  upright 
man  has  no  need  of  ambiguous  circumlocution, 
or  Subtle  Schemes ; plain  dealing,  naked  truth, 
and  undeniable  fafts  are  Sufficient  for  his  appeal. 
Sincerity  teaches  us  to  confult  juftice  and  aft  with 
liberality.  When  a medical  ffudent  has  had  a re- 
gular education,  he  may  be  fairly  expeftei  to 
preferve  an  irreproachable  charafter,  and  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  his  profeffion,  that  he  mav  be 
diffinguifhed  from  that  claSs  of  praftifers,  noto- 
rious tor  pro  felling  more  than  is  in  their  power 
to  perform.  A greater  regard  Should  be  paid  to 
this  invaluable,  and  indiSpenSable  obligation,  Since 
a want  of  it  may  prove  a Source  of  continued  Suf- 
fering, and  irreparable  mifchief,  without  the  real 
cauSe  being  discovered,  or  even  SuSpefted.  May 
thoSe,  who  fill  Such  important  offices,  never  fail 
to  pofl'efs  this  ineffimable  charafteriflic,  and  urge 
the  praftice  of  it  to  their  pupils. 
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Se&ion  the  Fifty-Eighth. 

ZEAL  in  profeflional  concerns  can  fcarceiv  he 
looked  for  without  fuitable  elementary  qualifica- 
tions ; hence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  one  cha- 
ra£leriftic  may  be  requifite  to  promote,  and  be- 
come a help-mate  to  the  attainment  of  another. 
Without  learning  and  afliduous  application  a man 
may  follow  the  profeflion  many  years,  and  yet 
be  little  wifer  than  when  he  fet  out  ! An  ardour 
for  watching  the  progrefs  of  difeafes,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  remedies,  for  profiting  by  praftice, 
and  improving  experience  by  proficience  can 
alone  entitle  a profefibr  of  the  art  to  be  thus  qua- 
lified. Unlefs  a tafte  for  the  profeflion  be  acqui- 
red many  valuable  hints  will  be  lofl,  and  the  at- 
tention will  be  diverted  from  fludy  to  other  pur- 
fuits.  Aikin’s  and  Hutchinfon’s  Biography  afford 
us  examples  of  zealous  praftitioners,  worthy  of 
imitation  ; and  there  are  many  profeflors,  whofe 
zeal,  and  tafte  for  the  fcience  render  them  well 
qualified  for  imparting  inftru£tion.  This  qualifi- 
cation may  be  faid  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  illite- 
rate pretenders,  which  may  be  urged  as  a reafon, 
why  every  regular  praflitioner  fhould  be  thus  dif- 
tinguilhed.  Hofpitals  have  tended  to  promote 
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this  valuable  chara&criftic,  and  it  is  hoped 
•that  thoSe,  who  podefs  it,  will  at  fuch  Efta- 
blifhments  be  always  preferred.  To  this  attain- 
ment we  are  indebted  for  the  fuperior  fkill  dis- 
played, and  the  practical  observations  communi- 
cated. 

Many  practitioners  have  fallen  into  errors  from 
too  exalted  notions  of  infallibility,  while  men  of 
more  obfcure  note  have  excelled  from  being  hea- 
dy obfervers,  and  more  cautious  in  deciding. 
Every  one  has  Something  in  his  compofition  ca- 
pable of  being  improved  by  an  unwearied  zeal 
for  proficience.  The  more  univerfally  this  cha- 
raCteriftic  is  pofTefTed,  and  the  greater  extent  of 
inquiry,  and  into  more  various  SubjeCts  may  be 
expeCted.  By  one  caufe  or  other  practitioners 
frequently  prefer  a Single  topic  for  their  ftudious 
regard,  and  So  zealoufly  proSecute  it,  as  to  add 
valuable  remarks,  or  comments,  to  what  has  been 
already  publifhed,  hence  improvements  on  almofl 
every  SubjeCt  are  gradually  increafing.  Intuitive 
knowledge  is  Sometimes  imbibed  by  an  attentive, 
and  ftudious  obServer  ; while  one  is  becoming 
quick-lighted,  another  gains  a Superior  knowledge 
by  what  is  called  the  TaCtus  eruditus  ; while 
one  excels  in  determining  by  the  countenance 
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or  in  phyfiognomy,  another  acquires  ambidexte- 
rity. By  a ftrift  vigilance,  and  more  experience 
in  one  diforder,  greater  intuition  is  reached,  and 
confequently  greater  fuccefs  obtained.  By  unrc. 
mitted  application,  and  perfeverance,  added  to 
an  acquaintance  with  fundamental  rules,  fome 
pra&itioners  pofTefs  more  than  ordinary  (kill  in 
the  treatment  of  diforders  in  general,  and  when 
edited  information  has  not  ferved  their  purpofe 
have  been  able  to  invent  other  means,  by  judging 
from  analogy.  To  this  character i flic  pra&itio- 
ners  commonly  owe  that  diflinguifhing  luperiori- 
ty  of  prognofticating  by  prefent  appearances  fu- 
ture events. 

B^  the  faculty  of  quickfightednefs  is  meant 
that  keen  penetration,  by  which  one  complaint  is 
readily  known,  and  difcriminated  from  every 
other  malady  ; yet  it  mu  ft  be  acknowledged,  that 
any  defe£t  in  vifion  may  become  highly  obje£l ion- 
able  in  an  Operator,  and  to  his  aftiftants. 

A decifion  on  the  pulfe,  or  on  a tumour,  by  a 
Taftus  eruditus,  may  reflefr  great  credit,  a prac- 
titioner is  not  to  depend  folely  on  this  fingle  gui- 
dance but  to  call  in  other  aids,  as  may  be  exem- 
plified in  the  Hydrocele,  the  tranfparency  of  the 
tumour  may  be  alfo  known  by  an  examination 
with  a candle  in  a dark  room.  Alliftancc  may 
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likewife  be  gained  by  animadverting  on  the  pri- 
mary caufes  of  difeafes,  or  inquiring  into  pecu- 
liar habits.  Ambidexterity  may  alfo  increafe  the 
power  of  diftinguifhing  by  the  touch,  and  the 
earlier  thefe  accomplifhments  are  aimed  at,  the 
more  complete  may  we  expeft  them  to  be. 

A right  hand  of  a pra&itioner  may  be  maimed 
or  incapacitated  from  performing  a neceflary  ope- 
ration, the  fituation  of  a patient,  or  an  affe&ed 
part  may  render  an  indifcriminate  ufe  of  either 
hand  not  only  commodious  to  an  Operator,  but 
more  convenient  to  an  invalid.  In  bleeding,  and 
couching  the  utility  of  ambidexterity  may  be  fully 
evinced.  The  advantages  of  it  are  chiefly  confined 
to  light  inftruments. 

If  every  Angle  chara&eriftic  be  eflential,  of 
how  much  more  importance  muff  be  their  co- 
operation ? . 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 


■ 

I 

I ve 


On  Medical  Libi'aries. 


Ini 


I 


Se£tion  the  Fifty-Ninth. 


CM 

I 'tioi 


/CIRCULATING  libraries  are  now  eftablifhed  ||. 
in  moll  towns,  and  few  are  without  profef- 


fional  feparate  colle&ions,  with  excellent  regula-  lin 
tions  for  their  management.  At  Edinburgh  there 
is  a copious  medical  library  for  the  ufe  of  flu-  i..  . 
dents,  and  pra&itioners,  with  an  arrangement,  de-  I . 


ferving  imitation.  In  several  infirmaries,  or  dif-  II 


penfaries,  throughout  England,  may  be  met  with  I . 


wen 


valuable  public  medical  libraries,  which  feem  to 


\s 


I 


be  much  wanted  in  London,  either  in  one  gene-i-. 
ral  colleftion,  or  at  each  principal  Hofpital.  Theji 
price  of  books  is  now  much  increafed,  and  few  I 
individuals  choofe  to  purchafe  a large  quantity,  I 


■whereas  a general  fubfcription  may  give  contri 


J 


butors  an  opportunity  of  feeing  mofl  novel,  andji 


valuable  works.  The  college  of  Phyficians,  ancH  in 
of  Surgeons,  the  company  of  Apothecaries,  thcjl 
medical  Officers  at  Seminaries,  the  Students,  andl-  ^ 
Authors  might  be  expe&ed  to  contribute  to  fiichl 
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a library.  The  fuccefs  of  fuch  inllitutions  mull 
depend  much  on  the  ftri&eft  order  being  prefer- 
ved  in  the  arrangement,  and  letting  out  of  the 
books.  The  difpofal  of  the  contents  of  the  Apo- 
thecary’s Ihop  and  its  divifion  may  fufficiently 
furnilh  hints  for  the  library. 

An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  every  author  is 
common,  but  I Ihould  alfo  recommend  as  an  in- 
valuable addition,  a reference,  or  lift  of  every 
main  topic,  with  the  alphabetical  name  of  every 
author  that  has  written  a book  on  each  fubjecl. 
When  fuch  a ready  method  of  recurring  to  all  the 
authors  in  a library  was  procured,  a little  reflec- 
tion would  point  out  the  utility  of  conjoining  the 
fupplementary  parts  of  feveral  libraries,  and  then 
annexing  a more  minute  account  of  the  titles,  edi- 
tions, price,  fize  of  each  book  referred  to,  as  a 
common  Index  from  general  fubje£ls  to  numerous 
Authors. 

Such  a catalogue  would  be  found  inviting  to 
ftudents,  a ready  help  to  praflitioners,  and  an  af- 
fi fiance  to  writers.  The  compofmg  of  fuch  an 
appendix  reminded  me  of  a reference  from  prin- 
cipal fubje£ls  to  authors,  who  had  written  thereon, 
being  defeftive,  and  capable  of  being  amended, 
or  made  more  beneficial,  by  a farther  guidance  to 
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papers,  chapters,  articles,  or  fedions  of  books, 
the  form  of  which  will  be  next  treated  on,  and 
defcribed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  remember  the 
name  of  an  author,  who  publiffies  a whole  trea- 
tife  on  the  fame  malady,  though  it  be  fo,  to  re- 
coiled a more  concife,  or  indired  account,  in  a 
feparate  part  of  a volume  ; and  this  difficulty  is 
increafed  when  many  diftind  publications  are  re- 
printed in  one  work,  as  is  the  cafe  in  Mr.  Earle’s 
three  volumes  of  the  late  Mr.  Pott’s  publications, 
and  others. 

An  alphabetical  Catalogue  of  Authors. 

Abbernethy’s  furgical  effays,  2 parts 
Aikin’s  biographical  memoirs  of  medicine 

— remarks  on  hofpitals 

tranflation  of  Beaumes  chemiftry,  12 mo. 

. materia  medica 

Albinus’s  anatomical  tables  and  explanations,  Fol. 
Allanfon  on  amputation,  2d  edition 
Arbuthnot  on  aliments 
Armftrong’s  medical  effiays 

. on  the  difeafes  of  children 

Beddoes  on  air 

on  pulmonary  confumptions 

Bell  on  cancer  of  the  breaft 
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Bell  on  the  venereal  diforder,  2 vols. 

•  ulcers 

’s  (John)  anatomy  with  plates 

fyllem  of  furgery,  6 vols. 

Bergman’s  chemiftry 

mineralogy 

Berkenhout  on  the  bite  of  a mad  dog 
— — fymptomatology 

■  fynopfis  of  natural  hiftory 

Birch  on  ele&ricity 

Brandon  on  retention  of  urine 
Bree  on  difficult  refpiration  or  afthma 
Che  Ron’s  pathological  and  furgical  obfervations 
Ouarto 

Crawford  on  animal  heat 
Cruikffianks  on  abforbing  veflels 
Cullen’s  firfl  lines  on  the  pradlice  of  medicine 
inflitutes 

■  letter  on  recovery  of  drowned  perfons 

•  materia  medica 

nofologia 


no 


An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  Subjects 
with  reference  to  Authors. 

Abforbent  fyftem,  Cruikffianks 

Hewfon,  Sheldon 

Acid  nitric,  Beddoes,  Smith 
Acids,  Farr,  on 
Air,  Huxham,  on 

• 'fixable,  Falconer,  on 

fixed,  Dobfon,  Harrifon,  on 

Amputation,  Allanfon,  Kirkland,  Minors, 
O’Halloran 

Anatomical  leftures,  Hunter’s,  Jenty’s 

■  inftru&or,  Pole’s 

tables,  Albinus’s,  Bell’s,  Chefelden’s, 

Monro’s,  Sue’s 

Anatomy,  Bell’s,  Chefelden’s,  Douglas’s,  Innes’, 
Monro’s,  Simmon’s,  Winflow’s 

morbid,  Baillie,  on 

Angina  malignant,  Johnfon,  on 

■  pe&oris,  (vel  fyncope  angens)  Butter, 

Parry,  (Dr.)  on 
Animal  refpiration,  Goodwyn,  on 

difficulty  of,  Bree,  on 

Annals  of  medicine,  Duncan’s 
Arfenic,  Fowler,  on 
Althma,  Bree,  Floyer,  Millar,  Withers 
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.An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  Subjects 
with  reference  to  Papers , Chapters , or 
Sections , tender  the  title  of  Concor- 
dance. 

Ablution,  Pringle  on  Camp  difeafes,  page  296. 

London  medical  journal,  index  vol.  11. 

...  inefficacy  of,  Lind  on  fever  and  infec- 

tion 

Abortion,  Edinburgh  medical  elTays,  and  Com- 
mentaries, both  vol.  2.  Denman,  - 
Johnfon,  Leak,  London  medical 
memoirs,  Manning,  Mauriceau, 
Mofs 

Abfcefs  in  Ano,  Earle’s  edition  of  Pott’s  works, 
Edinburgh  medical  eflays,  Le 
Dran,  see  Fiftula;  London  me- 
dical faffs,  Obfervations  and 
inquiries,  Mudge 

* the  breafl,  prevention  of,  Clubbe, 

Crutwell 

— — Cerebello,  Edinburgh  med.  eflays  vol.  6 

Pleura,  Bromfield’s  chirurgical  obfer- 
vations, vol.  2.  page  92. 
Gooch’s  furgery 

Pfoas,  London  medical  journal,  vol.  7. 

Tomlinfon’smifcellany,page  165, 
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CHAPTER  the  SEVENTEENTH. 

On  a medical  Concordance  or  Directory. 

Section  the  Sixtieth. 

T ¥ J HEN  we  look  over  Cruden’s  concordance, 
^ and  many  other  references  from  fubjcHs 
in  divinity  to  the  Scriptures,  or  other  valuable 
publications,  we  need  not  defpair  of  feeing  as 
voluminous  a medical  concordance,  which  would 
prove  of  much  more  univerfal  benefit,  than  the 
double  catalogue  already  defcribed,  Haller’s 
Bibliotheca  chirurgica  et  medica,  Lauth’s  nofolo- 
gia  chirurgica,  various  periodical  publications, 
copious  indexes  of  fyftems,  or  inifcellaneous 
works,  and  the  private  regifters  of  praftitioners, 
might  furnifh  the  editors  of  fuch  a direfilory  with 
endlefs  matter  worthy  of  being  noted. 

If  fuch  a work  were  publifhed  by  Societies, 
who  meet  for  the  improvement  of  each  province, 
by  fubfcription,  and  its  profits  were  appropriated 
to  the  benefit  of  the  charitable  fund,  recommend- 
ed in  the  lafl  chapter  of  this  mifcellany,  the  afhf- 


tance  of  many  benevolent  pra&itioners,  and  dili- 
gent ftudents  might  accelerate  its  publication,  and 
rromote  its  fale.  One  afliflant  might  prefent  re- 
ferences to  ancient,  another  to  modern  books,  and 
different  perfons  might  engage  to  collate  in  fome 
fixed  parts  of  fcienceor  languages,  according  to 
hheir  feveral  abilities,  or  inclinations. 
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::hapter  the  eighteenth. 

On  a Medical  Journal , Case-Book, 
and  Synopsis. 

SeHion  the  Sixty-Firft. 

jA  Surgeon-Apothecary  in  the  beginning  has 
ufually  much  leifure  which  cannot  be  better 
iploycd  than  in  preferving  fatisfa£lory  referen- 
s to  the  books  he  reads,  and  entering  fuch  obfer- 
uons  as  may  afTifl  his  fubfequent  praffice.  Prac. 
oners  are  ufually  preferred  for  their  experience, 
t unlefs  pra&ice  be  aided  by  obfervation,  and 
deavours  to  improve,  fuch  a mode  of  determi- 
ig  would  be  of  little  ufc.  In  a multitude  of 
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counfellors  there  is  faid  to  be  fafety ; when  a pro-  I 

f'eflor  of  the  art  has  impreffed  his  memory,  and!!,. 

can  fpeedily  recur  to  all  the  information  he  basj! 

iludiouily  fearched  out,  he  need  not  pradife  on  I 

his  own  opinion  only,  but  on  that  of  various  au-!l 

thors.  Bell’s  improvement  on  Locke’s  Common;!  0 

Place  Book  may  ferve  as  an  example,  or  an  in-jl 

telligent  praditioner  may  invent  a journal  of  hid! 

own.  There  are  fo  many  cafes,  that  turn  ouol 

eventually  curious,  and  deferving  remembrance*! 

that  a young  Surgeon-Apothecary  may  deriva® 

• 1 1 

great  advantage,  from  keeping  a detail  of  the  daiil . 
ly  progrefs  of  difeafes  in  a feparate  book. 

As  bufinefs  multiplies  a few  hints  on  the  lead.I 
ing  figns  of  difeafes,  or  the  treatment  recom|jJ 

r\|  .1 

mended  by  the  moll  approved  writers  may  b|J 
collated,  and  fo  fhortly  noted,  as  that  a fmall  boojl  ‘ > ( 
may  be  fufficient  to  contain  brief  remarks  on  evaff  "e,I1oo 
ry  diforder.  . 

When  a habit  of  minuting  the  pradice  of  otherjj  1 Praft 


once  acquired,  it  becomes  eafy,  and  the  ufe  of 


and  the  obfervations  refulting  from  experience 


feldom  fails  to  render  it  a copious,  and  infirm 
tive  work,  encouraging  its  poffelTor  to  valuab 
communications. 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINETEENTH. 


On  Pretenders  to  the  Science. 


Se£iion  the  Sixty-Second. 

N entire  prohibition  of  importers  in  medicine 
may  be  impra&icable,  but  fmee  regular 
• raftitioners  are  beft  judges  of  their  errors,  and 
nifehievous  praftices,  an  inquiry  refpefiiing  them 
nay  be  proper,  and  beneficial.  A contrarted 
. iew  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  want  of  learning 
id  fkill,  of  application,  or  integrity,  may  far- 
ler  demonftrate  the  neceflity  of  porterting  the 
ft  receding  qualifications.  It  fignifies  little  whe- 
iner  a pra&ifer  avows  his  being  undifeiplined, 

■ retends  to  knowledge  from  having  been  a little 
bile  employed  in  fome  fubordinate  capacity,  or 
2 merely  from  his  own  negleft  incompetent, 
n-'  -ovided  his  pra&ice  be  illiberal,  mercenary,  and 
jurious.  Many  think  medical  men  partial,  and 
’ e greateft  enemies  to  Quackery , but  it  is  to  be 
mented,  that  fome  who  have  had  a liberal  edu- 
ltion  have  been  juftly  blamed  for  deferting  the 
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honour  of  their  profeffton,  and  like  empirics  con 
cealing  the  remedies  they  recommend  in  confult 
ation,  or  advertifmg  fpecifics  at  an  exorbitan 
price.  Whatever  reftraints,  regular  pra&itioner 
are  fubjeCted  to,  could  not  be  a hardfhip  to  b 
required  of  Quacks.  Government  have  endea 
voured  to  draw  the  line  between  regulars,  and  ir 
regulars,  by  obliging  Navy,  and  Army  Surgeo 
to  be  previoufly  approved ; the  Legiflature  ha 
Ihewn  a fimilar  difpofition  in  dire&ing  every  di 
penfer  of  medicines,  who  has  not  ferved  aregul 
apprenticefhip,  to  be  on  the  fame  footing  as  aj 
empiric,  and  to  be  equally  taxed  ; and  has  al 
obliged  every  Slave-fhip  to  have  on  board  an  ex 
mined,  and  approved  medical  praCfitioner.  I 
the  metropolis  every  ProfelTor  of  Medicine, 
Surgery,  is  obligated  to  take  out  a licence  to  pra 
tice.  Is  it  not  extraordinary,  that  Accoucheu 
are  not  fubjeft  to  the  fame  ufeful  obligation,  a 
that  a Surgeon-Apothecary,  and  Accoucheur  m 
praftice  in  the  country  without  any  examinati 
or  control,  though  more  remote  from  the  Seat 
Legiflation  P Greater  protection  is  legally  grar 
ed  to  Negroes,  than  to  Britifh  Subjects.  Is 
that  profeftional  qualifications  are  ufelefs,  that  tlj 
want  of  them  is  not  prejudicial,  and  that  Ouac 
have  a juft  claim  to  preference  ? 
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The  bold  promifes,  made  by  empirics,  engage  the 
^ll  belief  of  their  admirers,  whofe  imaginations  are 
willingly  deceived,,  apparent  fuccefs  is,  beyond 
•I:  red  it,  extolled,  and  failures  are  carefully  con- 
cicealed.  Were  the  naked  truth  brought  forward, 
:eir -reparable  injuries,  or  fatal  confequences  would 
infrequently  be  detailed. 

Thefe  difmal  incidents  come  to  the  knowledge 
j‘f  experienced  praftitioners,  who  are  often  dif- 
"Icouraged  from  expofing  them,  becaufe  of  the  lit- 
le  credit  given  to  their  relation  of  the  mod  glar- 
J! lg  fafls.  Whether  we  examine  the  profeflional 
ii'lt  tainments,  or  the  principles  of  fuch  intruders, 
iew  e fhal!  rarely  find  any  thing  worthy  of  imitation, 

. Irr  praife;  we  cannot  however  deny  that  regular 
ie, 4 raSlice  is  lefs  profitable. 

pflf  Advert! fing  Quacks  are  in  general  fafer  to  be 
ulled,  than  itinerant  pretenders,  who  have  not 
nly  received  extravagant  prices  for  baneful  drugs, 
at  have  adminiflercd  deleterious  remedies ; yet 
ie  former  largely  and  doubly  contribute  to  the 
evenue,  while  few  if  any  of  the  latter  pay  at 
I,  though  no  lefs  fubjeft  to  be  taxed.  A ftrifl 
111  quiry  into  the  caufcs  of  Coroners  inquefts  might 
§;  extremely  ufeful  in  precluding  dete&ed  offen- 
,i  j;  ;s,  or  remedial  accidents.  The  greateft  advo- 
■ tes  for  empirics  pretend  not  that  they  are  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  hiftory  of  maladies,  or  comp 
tent  to  inftruCf  pupils,  but  frequently  fuppo 
them  to  have  fome  miraculous  innate  knowled 
unwilling  to  own,  that  their  cures  are  often  owi 
to  an  impofition  on  imagination,  or  from  a cred 
lity  which  the  more  diffident  promifes  of  regul 
practitioners  do  not  invite.  The  Public  is  mu 
indebted  to  Dr.  Haygarth  for  histreatife  on  lig 
ous  TraCtors. 

In  order  that  a difcrimination  of  unqualifi 
pretenders  to  Science  may  be  attained,  every 
gular  practitioner  (hould  be  examined,  and 
proved,  in  whatever  part  of  the  Country  he  r 
refide,  and  a lift  not  only  of  regulars,  but  of  ir 
gulars  (hould  be  duly  regiftered ; nor  (ho 
Quacks  be  fuffered  to  have  in  their  cuftody 
fonous,  or  potent  and  dangerous  drugs,  but 
liable  to  the  vifitation  of  medical  Cenfors, 
much  as  the  Apothecaries  in  London  now 
and  be  obliged  to  give  notice,  when  they  cha 
their  name,  or  habitation,  that  they  may 
evade  any  taxes. 

It  would  be  painful  to  enumerate  the  inju 
fuftained  by  Society,  for  want  of  fome  reflriCt 
as  to  impoftors  in  medicine.  It  is  wonderful  \ 
an  infatuation,  and  credulity  are  given  to 
moil  barefaced  impofitions.  Although  healt 
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the  moll  valuable  blefling  in  life,  yet  it  is  without 

concern,  or  caution  often  trulled  to  the  moll  illi- 

/ — 

terate.  Let  not  falhion,  obferves  an  able  writer, 
prevail  in  fetting  afide  the  votary  of  fcience  to  pre- 
fer the  needy  and  ignorant  Quack.  It  may  be 
added  let  thofe  who  fill  profeffional  trulls  never 
fail  to  urge  the  necelfity  of  a methodical  educa- 
tion ; let  thofe  who  are  indulged  with  it  profit  by 
it,  and  by  their  indefatigable  alfiduity  become  pro- 
ficients in  the  art,  fupport  an  unblemifhed  chaicK  - 
ter,  fecure  honour,  and  merit  efteem. 

When  we  compare  the  want  of  application 
with  the  requifite  alfiduity  to  obtain  fufficient  pro- 
ficience,  the  want  of  integrity  in  Quacks  with  that 
indifpenfably  required  of  regulars,  we  fhall  find  no 
good  grounds  for  envying  the  more  intcrelling 
fituation  of  untrained  pretenders. 

The  frequent  dependance  on  empirics  may  be 
owing  not  only  to  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and 
their  readinefs  to  be  impofed  on,  but  olten  to  the 
indolence,  inattention,  or  little  regard  paid  to  the 
complaints  of  difpirited  invalids,  or  an  evident 
hefitation  as  to  their  maladies. 
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CHAPTER  THE  TWENTIETH. 


On  Medical  Partnership. 


Se£lion  the  Sixty-Third. 

IT  AVING  carefully,  and  briefly  traced  the  ed- 
^ ^ ucation,  and  charafteriftics  of  a Surgeon- 
Apothecary,  together  with  the  forms  requifite  for 
retaining  acquirements  ; we  now  proceed  to  exa” 
mine,  in  regular  fucceflion,  the  practical  offices, 
and  duties,  throughout  the  feveral  provinces.  If 
the  benefits,  capable  of  being  derived  by  an  union 
ot  medical  praftitioners,  be  carefully  inveftigat- 
ed,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  a partnerfhip  may 
prove  advantageous,  and  fatisfaftory,  not  only  to 
the  parties  themlelves,  but  alfo  to  their  employ- 
ers. Except  methodical  regulations,  the  interefts 
of  each  party,  and  the  means  of  preferving  har- 
mony be  maturely  confidered,  the  main  defign 
may  be  fruftrated.  and  a more  limited  pra&ice  be 
preferable. 

The  flrongefl  recommendation  of  a Surgeon- 
Apothecary  is  ufually  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs, 
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that  he  is  fuppofed  to  have,  or  the  preference  gi- 
ven to  him  by  principal  Families. 

A fortunate  event  may  extend  fame  far  beyond 
real  merit,  and  men  polfeffed  of  greater  professi- 
onal fkill  may  continue  in  obfcurity,  for  want  of 
fuch  a lucky  incident. 

The  practice  of  a beginner,  conduced  under 
the  celebrated,  and  aufpicious  name  of  a long  ex- 
perienced Partner,  muft  be  an  admirable  fucce- 
daneum,  and  afford  a diffident  junior  an  expediti- 
ous, and  fecure  introduction.  In  all  cafes,  a 
young  practitioner  will  gain  additional  confidence 
from  invalids  taking  for  granted,  that  he  is  aCting 
under  the  governance,  and  affiflance  of  an  expe- 
rienced colleague,  on  whofe  fuperior  judgment 
fuch  families  have  fatisfaCtorily  relied. 

Practitioners  by  long  experience,  and  obferva- 
tion  acquire  a fkilful  phyfiognomy,  incapable  of 
being  learned  by  the  raoft  attentive  ftudies,  yet  ca- 
pable of  being  occafionally  intimated  by  a zealous 
coadjutor. 

When  a pupil  has  diligently  pervaded  the  nu- 
merous gradations  in  the  varied  practical  depart- 
ments, it  is  of  no  fmall  importance,  that  he  fhould 
have  an  early  opportunity  of  applying  the  theoreti- 
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cal  rules  to  practice,  while  they  are  in  his  more 
perfect  recolleXion. 

The  counterpoise  between  Copartners  ; the  ex- 
peXations  of  employers;  the  management  of  de- 
puties; the  caprice  of  invalids;  the  officioufnefs 
of  interfering  connexions;  and  the  envious  oppo- 
sition of  profeflional  rivals,  may  deferve  confider- 
ation;  after  the  more  immediate,  and  requifite 
terms,  as  to  the  agreement,  or  pecuniary  rewards 
have  been  finally  concluded. 

Unlefs  the  covenant  be  legally,  formally,  and 
cautioufly  completed,  unanimity  can  fcarcely  be 
preferved  ; unlefs  the  difpofitions  of  each  afiociate 
Somewhat  accord,  and  their  views  be  moderate, 
harmony  can  hardly  be  maintained. 

A Partnerfhip  may  be  fettled  more  readily  by 
relationfhip,  or  previous  familiarity. 

When  ftrangers  are  to  be  thus  united,  great 
caution  may  be  requifite,  and  more  particularly 
on  the  part  of  a junior.  The  charaXeriftics  deem- 
ed proper  for  a Surgeon-Apothecary,  being  pof- 
feffed  by  a fenior,  may  recommend  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  a junior;  while  a good  temper,  affiduity,  a 
regular  training,  and  a zeal  for  proficiency  in  the 
latter  may  prove  fuitable  inducements,  to  rendef 
him  eligible. 
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A fenior  commonly  propofes  the  burden  of  op- 
prellive  affairs  being  alleviated,  by  taking  a Part- 
ner : or  has  intentions  of  relinquifhing  his  prefent 
concerns  : whereas  the  motive  of  a junior  is  to 
procure  immediate  employment,  and  to  gain  a 
more  expeditious  introduction  to  profitable  bufi~ 
nefs.  One  party  is  feeking  tranquillity,  or  retire- 
ment; the  other  employment,  or  emolumentary 
promotion. 

Except  a practitioner  be  circumfpeCt  in  the 
choice  of  a fucceffor,  or  afliftant,  patients  will 
not  be  perfuaded,  merely  out  of  compliment  to 
an  acquired  favour  in  a predeceffor,  to  transfer 
their  election,  or  confidence. 

A young  man  would  meet  with  great  difap- 
pointment,  if  his  affociate  were  unable  to  recom- 
mend his  deferving  and  ready  affi fiance;  yet  a 
junior  mu  ft  not  forget,  that  he  will  not  merit  a 
favourable  reception,  unlefs  he  be  diligent,  and 
alert,  in  offering  his  fervices,  and  exerting  his 
abilities. 

Although  a fenior  may  with  advantage  to  his 
affociate  urge  his  taking  the  labouring  oar,  yet 
there  will  be  many  exigencies,  when  a declining 
of  his  eftimable  attendance  might  be  difiatisfaCtory 
to  employers,  and  a lofs  to  a junior. 

G 2 
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Se£lion  the  Sixty-Fourth. 

IT  would  be  impracticable  to  ftate  a cafe  of 
partnerihip,  that  would  fuit  every  inftance,  there 
will  occur  peculiarities,  and  exceptions. 

The  falubrity  of  a place,  the  general  character, 
the  natural  temper,  the  learning,  abilities,  and 
morals  ; the  nature  and  extent  of  bufinefs,  the 
divifion  of  profits,  the  fee  demanded,  and  the 
manner  of  its  being  paid,  the  probable  fpeedy  re- 
fignation  of  the  whole  bufinefs,  or  the  continu- 
ance of  an  elder  partner  ; the  profpeCt  of  an  eafy 
introduction  of  the  younger  affociate,  the  fees  of 
pupils,  or  the  wages  to  afliftants  ; the  number, 
the  age,  and  fituation  of  competitors,  in  the  fame 
diltriCt  ; the  chance  of  fucceeding  to  the  care  of 
a public  charity,  with  a variety  of  multifarious 
incidents  might  be  ftated  for  confideration. 

If  a refidence  precluded  the  enjoyment  of  health, 
the  moll  eligible  introduction  would  lofe  its  va- 
lue ; hence,  when  any  fuch  fufpicion  arifes,  a 
provifionary  claufe  might  be  required  ; and  fuch 
a precaution  is  cuitomary,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of 
cither  party  during  the  fixed  term  of  partnerihip. 
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The  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ex- 
penfivenefs  of  a particular  fituation  may  require 
deliberation. 

The  guardians  of  young  men  on  the  point  of 
entering  into  partnerfhip  muft  be  fenfible  of  the 
prevalence  of  example,  and  confequently  of  the 
importance  of  fele&ing  a man  of  refpeflable  cha- 
rafter,  as  a monitor.  When  a Junior  becomes 
liable  to  be  daily  thwarted  by  a pafTionate  impe- 
tuousnefs  of  a Senior,  the  benefits  of  partnerfhip 
muft  be  loft,  hence  it  may  be  proper  to  afeertain 
the  difpofition  of  a colleague  ; while  fuch  inqui- 
ry may  be  no  lefs  necefTary  on  the  part  of  an  el- 
der aftociate. 

As  to  the  learning,  abilities,  and  morals,  the 
inveftigation  muft  be  reciprocally  necefTary  ; but 
fince  the  parents  of  a candidate  for  partnerlhip 
may  be  incompetent  judges,  the  advice  of  a me- 
dical friend  may  be  folicited,  particularly  if  the 
inquiry  be  extended  to  the  ftate,  and  value  of  bu- 
finefs,  the  fee  demanded,  and  other  circumftan- 
ces. 

Unlefs  a pra&itioner  be  regularly  difeiplined, 
and  converfant  with  bufinefs,  a young  man  can 
enjoy  little  advantage  from  fuch  an  alTociate,  and 
unlefs  he  himfelf  be  poflefled  of  learning,  and 
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have  gone  through  a regular  courfe  of  fludies,  he 
cannot  give  fatisfa&ion  to  an  elder  colleague,  or 
his  patients. 

The  refpe&ful  gravity,  and  unfhaken  integri- 
ty, required  of  every  profeffor  of  the  art,  modi 
render  an  attention  to  moral  conduct  highly  re- 
quifite. 

When  the  bufinefs  is  of  a general  nature,  the 
introduction  may  be  fometimes  facilitated,  and  it 
may  be  more  in  the  power  of  a youth  to  augment 
the  annual  receipts,  by  his  own  fkill,  and  dili- 
gence. One  of  an  immature  age  may  more  rea- 
dily gain  admiffion  as  an  Apothecary,  or  a Sur- 
geon, than  as  an  Accoucheur;  and  fuch  profpeft 
may  deferve  more  particular  regard,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  term,  or  expefted  competition 
at  its  conclufion.  It  is  cuftomary  for  a young 
partner  to  pay  his  quota  for  the  flock  on  hand. 

The  length  of  a partnerfhip  may  be  beneficial, 
and  neceflary,  or  otherwife,  according  to  various 
evident  circumftances.  The  propofed  divifion 
of  the  yearly  gains,  and  the  (hare  of  difburfe- 
ments  may  be  material.  It  may  be  more  com- 
modious to  a young  man,  to  pay  the  fee  by  in. 
halments,  which  may  be  previoufly  earned,  al- 
though he  may  receive  a lefs  (hare  of  the  profits. 
The  payment  of  annual  fums  for  lives  requires 
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more  than  ordinary  calculation,  and  caution,  and 
can  rarely  if  ever  be  advifed.  The  fpeculation  is 
more  unpromifing,  when  the  Senior  is  lefs  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  eager  for  retaining  bufinefs 
to  himfelf,  at  the  end  of  the  term.  When  a can- 
didate for  partnerfhip  has  not  ardour,  and  emula- 
tion, to  make  him  folicitous,  for  exerting  him- 
felf on  all  occafions,  and  ftudious  for  as  much 
employment,  as  he  can  gain,  he  will  not  be  like- 
ly to  confider  his  own  intereff,  the  fatisfaflion  of 
invalids,  or  of  his  affociate. 

It  is  ufual  for  a younger  partner  to  be  expell- 
ed to  attend  at  unfeafonable  hours,  in  fuch  in- 
fiances, as  patients  will  permit;  to  take  the  care  of 
the  Shop,  Day-book,  and  Ledger  ; and  to  ma- 
nage pupils,  or  other  affi Hants,  without  more 
than  occafional  aid  from  the  elder  colleague. 

The  income  of  bufinefs,  for  the  laft  three  or 
five  years,  may  be  fome  guidance  in  adjufting  the 
Fee  ; but  the  profpecl,  and  advantages  will  gene- 
rally overrule  every  other  circumftance. 

When  rivals  in  bufinefs  have  already  introdu- 
ced young  men  of  abilities,  there  may  be  greater 
difficulty  in  a young  man’s  promotion. 

A junior  partner  may  fometimes  difeern  a pro- 
bate opening,  by  paying  particular  attention  to 
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one  branch  in  fcience,  in  which  no  other  perfon 
feems  to  have  taken  a lead,  and  may  thus  render 
himfelf  a valuable  alTociate. 

A Surgeon-Apothecary,  who  has  been  affidu- 
oufly  labouring  for  many  years,  to  colled!  a ftore 
of  profeffional  knowledge,  and  to  acquire  exten- 
five  bufinefs,  is  entitled  to  refpeCH:  ; and  to  re- 
ward, for  taking  pains  in  the  introduction,  and 
improvement  of  a younger  colleague. 

A practitioner  cannot  with  propriety  prefs  upon 
his  employers  confidence  in  any  young  man,  how- 
ever connected,  unlefs  he  can  be  recommended 
for  his  abilities  and  fleadinefs. 

In  the  introduction  of  a partner,  with  the  hope 
of  fucceeding  as  a Surgeon  to  an  hofpital,  the  fe- 
nior  ought  only  to  confider  himfelf  as  a truflee, 
and  defirous  of  fupporting  a candidate  well  quali- 
fied to  accept  the  office.  An  elder  partner  can- 
not afk,  nor  a younger  offer  any  reward  on  fuch 
anoccafion.  By  the  regulation  of  fuch  efiablifh- 
ments  no  gratuity  is  permitted  to  be  received  for 
the  execution  of  the  office,  much  lefs  would  it 
become  any  one,  to  accept  a recompence  for  a 
vote  or  intereff. 

As  in  the  indenture  for  an  apprenticefhip,  fo  in 
the  covenant  refpedling  partnerfhip,  every  agree- 
ment fiipulated  for  fliould  be  circumffantially  re- 


cited,  that  each  term  may  be  clearly  underftood, 
and  future  litigation  be  entirely  excluded. 

The  advice,  and  caution  may  be  immediately, 
and  more  efpecially  required  on  the  part  of  juni- 
ors, fince  feniors  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  better 
judges.  Gaming,  capable  of  being  injurious  to 
the  other  partner,  fhould  be  prohibited. 

On  the  diffolution  of  a partnerfhip,  an  advfeiL 
tifement  in  the  Gazette,  and  Provincial  Papift*, 
may  be  a neceffary  precaution;  for  otherwifef 
each  partner  may  continue  to  be  deemed  by  law, 
refponfible  for  the  demands  of  the  other  colleague. 
An  article  may  be  proper,  and  there  may  be  two 
copies  of  the  agreement,  or  the  deed  may  be  lodg- 
ed in  the  hands  of  a difinterefted  acquaintance. 

Se&ion  the  Sixty-Fifth. 

When  all  the  terms  are  finally  adjufted,  each 
mud  refolve  on  adhering  punctually  to  them, 
preferving  invariable  harmony  with  one  another, 
and  affording  fatisfa&ion  to  employers.  The 
good  opinion,  and  efleem  of  invalids  muff  be  al- 
moft  infenfibly  procured  by  a younger  partner, 
his  advances  muff  be  gradual,  he  muff  rife  in 
influence,  as 

“ Lamps  burn  filent  with  unconfcious  light.” 
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Many  patients  will  From  pride,  or  want  of  con- 
fidence, reluctantly  fubmit  to  the  attendance  ol  a 
junior,  and  he  muff  expefl  fome  humiliating  refu- 
fals.  If  he  be  willing,  and  ready  to. attend,  when 
called  on,  he  may  often  procure  admiffion,  when 
his  place  would  otherwife  be  quickly  fuppli- 
ed  by  fome  more  affive,  and  affiduous  competitor. 
Xfi«jvyouth  be  diffipated,  or  purfue  uninterefling 
aq^fements ; if  he  be  unwilling  to  attend  as  often 
as-'  may  be  required,  a colleague  may  be  unable 
to  aid  his  introdu&ion. 

An  alert  junior  need  not  be  at  a Iofs  for  want 
of  ufeful  employment.  The  accurate  arrange- 
ment of  the  Difpenfary,  and  of  a Surgeon’s  in- 
flruments ; the  regulation  of  preparatory  meafures 
for  conducing  bufinefs  with  difpatch  ; and  the 
modification  of  fuitable  references,  together  with 
the  tuition  of  pupils,  may  moll  advantageoufly 
employ  the  leifure  of  a younger  Partner. 

An  afpiring  youth  will  be  no  lefs  vigilant  in 
feeking  for  opportunities  of  putting  his  late  at- 
tainments to  the  tell  of  praftice.  Such  a zeal 
may  difpofe  him  occafionally,  to  lend  his  aid  to 
that  clafsof  perfons,  unable  to  provide  themfelves 
with  relief ; not  forgetting,  that  fuch  help,  ad- 
miniftered  with  tendernefs,  afts  like  a refrefhing 
cordial,  and  will  not  lofe  its  reward. 
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It  may  be  inftruCtive,  to  trace  the  ingrefs  of 
cafual  Small-Pox , or  contagious  Fever,  and  to 
apply  falutary  remedies  for  their  extermination. 
The  performance  of  a capital  operation  may  be 
indicated,  and  capable  of  adding  materially  to  the 
comforts  of  a family,  unable  to  contribute  an 
ufual  fee,  while  the  trouble  of  operating  may  be 
compenfated  for,  by  the  improvement  thereby 
gained,  or  the  confequent  fame.  It  is  natural  for 
perfons,  who  have  been  cured,  to  expatiate  on 
the  abilities  of  their  benefactors,  and  when  young 
praftitioners  aCt  with  becoming  conduCt,  and 
fympatby,  to  Paupers,  they  are  adding  an  ufeful 
leffon  for  qualifying  them,  to  take  the  care  of 
perfons  in  a higher  rank  of  life. 

In  the  praCtice  of  an  Accoucheur,  there  may 
be  frequent  opportunities  of  being  in  a more  efpe- 
cial  manner  ufeful,  to  objects  in  the  greateft  dif- 
trefs,  and  in  need  of  the  moft  fkilful  treatment. 

In  all  perplexing  cafes,  a younger  partner  has 
a great  advantage  over  thofe,  that  have  no  col- 
league, by  the  opportunity  of  procuring  impartial 
advice,  without  fear  from  rivalfhip. 

A vacancy  at  fome  charitable  Foundation  may 
give  a young  affociate  an  opportunity,  for  becom- 
ing candidate,  as  a medical  officer,  and  no  fmall 
benefit  may  accrue  from  the  proficiency  reaped, 
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from  the  united  intereft  of  a colleague,  or  appro- 
bation of  managers. 

A detached  office  of  this  kind  may  teach  a prac- 
titioner to  aft  on  his  own  opinion,  and  to  become 
fenfible  of  the  great  charge  committed  to  his 
care ; he  will  not  however  be  unmindful,  that  his 
praftice  may  ftill  be  limited,  and  that  in  rare,  and 
uncommon  cafes  it  may  be  his  duty  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  his  official  colleagues,  and  to  fubmit  to  the 
fafer  counfel  of  a majority,  than  that  of  any  indi- 
vidual. 

It  is  incumbent  on  each  partner  to  aft  with 
fairnefs,  and  candour,  to  ftudy  the  confolation, 
and  benefit  of  their  employers ; to  do  juftice  to 
their  pupils;  and  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  their 
profeffion ; in  order  that  they  may  part  fincerer 
friends  than  they  met. 
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CHAPTER  the  TWENTY-FIRST. 

On  the  arrangement  of  an  Apothecary's 

Shop. 

Se&ion  the  Sixty-Sixth. 


ET  the  contents  of  an  Apothecary’s,  or  even 


a Druggift’s  fhop,  be  ever  fo  numerous,  let 
the  form  be  what  it  may,  it  is  pra&icable,  nay 
eafy,  to  range  every  article  with  fuch  precifion, 
that  it  may  be  inftantly  recurred  to,  clearly  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  any  other,  and  with  exa&nefs  be 
replaced  ; that  it  may  be  fpeedily  known,  whe- 
ther an  article  be  contained  in  the  Difpenfary,  or 
not,  and  that  every  beginner  as  a pupil,  may  at 
a very  trifling  coft,  and  with  inconceivable  ad- 
vantage, in  a week  or  two,  renovate  a fhop,  and 
become  acquainted  with  its  contents. 

I can  fcarcely  conceive  any  flock,  that  might 
not  be  beneficially  ranged,  fo  as  to  have  a much 
more  ready  recurrence  to  the  articles  than  is  ufu- 
al  ; and  when  the  lofs  of  time  in  vain  refearches 
and  the  peculation  fo  univerfally  complained  of, 
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are  reflected  on,  it  is  the  more  extraordinary,  that 
punctilious  exaCtnefs  in  arrangements  is  not  more ! 
Itudied.  The  perfection  of  an  arrangement  con- 
fifts  in  its  being  fimple,  admitting  with  eafe  eve- 
ry necefTary  change  ; being  uniform,  yet  fo  di- 
verfified,  as  to  make  requifite  diftinCtions  incapa- 
ble of  being  mifunderltood  ; in  the  places,  vehi- 
cles, and  materials  being  fuitably  adapted  ; in  the 
titles  being  explanatory,  in  the  methodical  plan 
being  fully  within  the  comprehenfion  of  all  thofe 
employed,  and  in  neatnefs  being  ItriCtly  obferved. 
Had  not  literary  men  taken  uncommon  pains  in 
the  arrangement  of  large  collections  of  books, 
what  confufion  mult,  have  arifen  in  conducting 
circulating  libraries  ; whereas  the  increafing  num- 
bers frequently  tend  to  produce  greater  exaCtnefs; 
and  may  it  not  be  reasonably  alked,  if  unerring 
regulations  throughout  an  Apothecary’s  fhop  be 
not  of  much  greater  importance,  than  the  difpo- 
fition  of  a library  ? 

Is  there  any  intelligent  Apothecary,  that  would 
not  ferioufly  lament,  and  blame  himfelf,  fhould 
a compofition  out  of  his  difpenfary  caufe,  or  me- 
nace the  death  of  his  patient,  and  particularly  if 
he  reflefted,  that  the  miltake  might  have  been 
prevented  by  a more  methodical  arrangement,  and 
cautious  adjuftment  of  the  contents  ? 
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Were  every  Apothecary  to  compound  his  own 
medicines  himfelf,  like  a dexterous  Card-player, 
he  might  fafely  proceed,  without  farther  accura- 
cy in  difpofing  his  implements  ; but  as  young 
men  are  generally  relied  on,  in  the  night,  as  well 
as  day,  too  often  infufhciently  learned  to  be  quick 
in  explaining  contrafilions  of  titles,  the  arrange- 
ment ought  invariably  to  be  fuited  to  their  capa- 
cities, and  management,  or  greater  regard  fhould 
be  paid  to  their  being  better  qualified.  Upon  ex- 
amination it  has  clearly  appeared,  that  thofe  (hops, 
in  which  mailers  are  themfelves  lea  ft  employed 
are  the  moft  immethodical,  and  defefilive  ; while 
fuch  as  are  more  immediately  for  the  ufe  of  apo- 
thecaries, that  have  no  afti Hants,  are  found  more 
orderly,  commodious,  and  in  all  refpefls  leaft 
objectionable  ; may  it  not  from  hence  be  infer- 
red that  when  the  compounding  of  medicines  is 
a chief  bufinefs  of  an  Apothecary,  he  difcovers 
the  necelftty,  and  utility  of  method ; though 
when  the  fame  bufinefs  is  folely  intruded  to  ju- 
venile compounders,  who  Hand  in  need  of  every 
guidance,  and  every  caution,  they  are  intruded 
without  equal  precifion,  or  precaution  ? The 
utility  of  incorporating  the  inftruftion  of  ftudents 
with  the  concerns  of  a mailer  has  been  already 
inculcated  ; and  there  cannot  be  a more  impro- 
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ving  lefTon  for  an  apprentice  than  his  being  ini- 
tiated by  framing  a (hop  and  references  ; that  is 
renewing  the  titles,  and  copying  the  table  ; be- 
fides  it  fhould  conflantly  be  remembered,  that  an 
Apothecary  is  wholly  refponfible  for  the  errors 
of  his  deputies. 

It  may  be  poflible,  that  a miftake  may  be 
harmlefs,  but  there  may  alfo  happen  a fatal  blun- 
der ; befides  a very  flight  deviation  in  the  colour, 
or  form  of  a medicine  may  create  diflruft,  or 
fhake  the  future  confidence  of  a valuable  patient, 
incompetent  to  decide  on  the  variation  ; a reli- 
ance on  chance,  or  memory,  without  regular 
forms  mud  therefore  be  impolitic,  if  not  inexcu- 
fable,  when  a week,  or  ten  day’s  labour  would 
permanently  remedy  the  hazard. 

When  a fhop  is  well  regulated,  it  may.  be  ef- 
teemed  an  efTential  rudiment,  or  fecure  initiation 
of  an  apprentice  ; it  may  conduce  to  univerfal 
order,  and  laudable  economy  ; it  may  promote 
beneficial  furveys,  facilitate  refearches,  and 
prompt  the  improvement  of  pupils  ; it  may  pre- 
clude the  mifplacing  of  moveables,  and,  above 
all,  prevent  a mifapplication  of  any  one  of  the 
feveral  articles  inftead  of  another.  If  an  appro- 
ved form  were  adopted  at  Apothecary ’s-Hall,  and 
publifhed  with  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  by 
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the  college  of  Phyficians,  their  authority  would 
:give  an  ufeful  fan&ion.  Among  the  numerous 
well  regulated  fhops  that  1 have  infpefled,  not 
one  has  exceeded  Mr.  Dale’s  of  Liverpool,  for 
neatnefs,  and  exa£lnefs.  His  fcales  are  made  al- 
ter the  form  of  balances  for  weighing  gold,  by 
'Mr.  Wilkinfon  of  Ormfkirk  ; the  fcales  are  Ioofe, 
and  he  can  weigh  the  fjxteenth  part  of  a grain. 
!Mr.  Dale  had  ordered  all  his  bottles  to  be  made 
:at  Warrington,  to  fait  the  intended  quantities. 
<GIafs  is  a fubllance  of  all  others  bell  calculated 
:for  many  purpofes,  fuch  as  meafures,  mortars, 
and  funnels.  In  one  fhop  the  neck  of  each  bot- 
t tie,  and  its  Hopple  had  a correfponding  number. 
'Volatile  materials  are  beH  preferved  bv  a cap, 
;over  the  Hopple,  to  fcrew  upon  the  neck  of  the 
Ibottle. 

Pots  of  Wedgwood’s  manufaflory,  of  fuitable 
fizes  to  the  quantities  of  materials,  are  preferable 
for  confers'es,  confe&ions,  cerates,  extra&s,  gums, 
liniments,  and  other  articles.  Mortars  of  fuch 
manufa&ory  are  fuperior  to  metal,  efpecially  for 
(chemical  folutions.  DifiinQ  marks,  and  num- 
’bers  on  meafures,  and  weights  are  ufeful.  When 
•velTels  are  exacl  in  fize,  much  lefs  room  is  requi- 
red, and  all  thofe  articles  in  general  ufe  may  be 
:more  commodioufly  ranged.  It  may  be  proper 
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never  to  keep  any  large  quantity  of  a poifonous 
or  even  powerful  drug,  compound,  or  other  pre- 
paration within  eafy  reach ; but  for  common  ufe,  to 
have  fuch  medicines  in  very  fmall  bottles,  nor 
ihould  either  veffel  be  without  a token  to  caution 
the  juvenile  compounder,  fuch  as  a double  label  o 
a different  fhape,  or  fome  have  changed  the  form 
of  the  vehicle.  There  are  many  of  the  contents  rare- 
ly demanded,  which  may  be  placed  at  a diffance. 

The  exaCnefs,  or  minute  regulations  neceffary 
for  the  guidance,  and  caution  of  young  apprenti- 
ces, cannot  be  difcovered  but  by  frequent  exami- 
nations of  all  the  contents,  their  places,  and  ufes. 
Although  in  the  common  arrangement  of  an  Apo- 
thecary’s fhop  many  defers  might  be  recited,  yet 
it  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  the  new  nomen- 
clature feemed  to  require  more  particular  accura- 
cy, and  caution  in  difpofing  the  feveral  articles. 

One  of  the  mod  frequent  objections  is  the 
continuance  of  obfolete  names,  another  is  an  ar- 
ticle that  is  feldom  ufed  being  placed  under  fome 
different  title,  or  out  of  confpicuous  view  ; one 
is  a want  of  diverfification  in  the  labels  of  every 
row,  another  is  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  par- 
ticular articles,  or  with  certainty  replacing  them  ; 
and  laffly  young  men  with  great  difficulty  find 
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t he  various  ingredients,  or  compound  medicines 
..  Hvith  fafety  in  the  abfence  of  their  mailers. 

The  fimilarity  of  names  for  compofitions  of  a 
mild,  and  powerful  nature,  as  preparations  of 
IHvdrargyrus,  and  Opium,  render  clear  difcrimi- 
i nations  abfolutely  neceffary. 

The  purpofes  to  be  obtained,  on  refledlion  ap- 
peared to  be,  a didindlion  of  the  quarters  of  the 
fliop,  of  the  {helves,  and  of  all  the  articles  in 
each  partition  ; and  a diverfity  of  the  colour,  fize, 
or  form  of  the  labels  in  every  row,  throughout 
the  fhop. 

The  abol  idling  of  painted  titles  feemed  to  be  a 
requifite  alteration,  as  they  were  found  to  be  a 
principal  caufe  of  vague,  and  unmeaning  names, 
or  of  concealing  ufeful,  and  neceffary  appella- 
tions ; to  the  prejudice  of  mailers,  as  well  as  pu- 
pils, and  to  preclude  the  mod  ready,  or  advanta- 
geous method  of  initiating  young  men,  and  giv- 
ing them  a tafle  for  their  profeffion.  This  mud 
be  obvious  to  thofe,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
changes  of  titles,  needful,  from  fome  remedies 
falling  into  difufe,  and  new  medicines  being  in- 
troduced. 

Pradlitioners,  who  have  not  confidered  the  fub- 
je£i  thoroughly,  cannot  be  aware  how  many  char- 
ges are  unneceffarily  incurred  by  obfolete  titles 
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or  articles  being  hidden,  and  forgotten,  and  con- 
fequently  of  the  favings  capable  of  being  derived 
from  adopting  the  propofed  plan.  Young  appren- 
tices ftand  in  need  of  the  molt  plain  dire&ions, 
are  much  benefited  by  being  early  engaged  in  fa- 
cilitating their  own  proficience,  and  being  made 
fenfible  of  their  progrefs  ; and  if  they  be  not  me- 
thodically inflrufled,  and  carefully  •warned  of 
the  important  nature  of  the  materials  in  their  cuf- 
tody,  and  ufe,  they  cannot  defervedly  be  cenfu- 
red  for  miftakes.  While  young  men  are  by  fuch 
forms  initiated,  preceptors  are  imperceptibly 
prompted  to  remarks  highly  improving  to  pupils, 
and  eventually  advantageous  to  themfelves. 

Section  the  Sixty-Seventh. 

ALTHOUGH  fo  long  ago  as  January  1788, 
the  college  of  Phyficians  commanded  by  procla- 
mation the  general  ufe  of  an  amended  pharmaco- 
poeia, perhaps  unequalled  in  elegance  of  langu- 
age, corre&nefs  of  chemical  compofition,  and 
fignificance  of  titles,  the  (hops  of  Apothecaries 
were  {lowly  arranged,  and  many  {till  remain  de- 
fective as  to  the  conformity  which  feemed  to  be 
implied. 

I not  only  took  it  for  granted,  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  comply  with  the  precept,  but  I thought  it 
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incumbent  on  me  to  take  the  earliefl  opportunity 
of  teaching  my  pupils  a clear  comprehenfion  of 
the  new  names,  at  the  fame  time  to  avoid  confu- 
fion  as  to  the  old  ones.  The  imperfett  arrange- 
ment of  my  fhop  had  not  before  fufficiently  exci- 
ted my  attention,  though  I had  bellowed  much 
pains. in  framing  methodical  forms  for  the  furgi- 
cal  department,  which  perhaps  furnifhed  in  fome 
degree  the  following,  as  well  as  preceding  hints 
for  a general  reformation.  Having,  with  others, 
forfeveral  years  experienced  the  practicability  and 
advantage  of  this  formal  directory,  and  precau- 
tion, I am  induced  to  urge  the  trial  of  it,  with 
fuch  improvements  as  may  occur  to  an  ingenious 
Apothecary.  An  hope  that  this  methodical  plan 
may  be  a guidance  for  furgical  forms,  I am  lefs 
fludious  in  avoiding  prolixity. 

Sketches  of  fuch  a fhop  as  feemed  to  include 
the  neceflary  variations  were  drawn,  and  correct- 
ions were  made  as  they  occured  at  each  examina- 
tion of  the  contents.  It  was  deemed  proper  to 
purchafe  an  engraved  plate,  on  one  fide  of  which 
was  a form  for  the  largefl  fized  labels,  and  on  the 
other  one  for  five  fmaller ; and  thefe  being  of  dif- 
ferent fhapes,  were  intended  to  make  changes  in 
fix  partitions. 
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Stained  papers  of  fix  diftinfl  colours,  as  well  as 
white  paper,  were  then  fele&ed;  and  in  order  that! 
a fufficient  number  of  different  forts  of  labels  might 
be  had,  for  as  many  rows  as  there  might  be,  vari- 
ations in  the  decorated  parts  of  each  engraved  form 
were  contrived.  A label  to  fuit  the  fize  of  a ve 
hide  on  each  fhelf  was  then  fixed  on,  a ftrifl  re- 
gard being  paid,  that  the  mutation  fhould  be  f« 
finking,  as  to  be  obvious  to  any  indifferent  be- 
holder. 

The  fhop,  after  being  cleaned,  was  then  di- 
vided, by  placing  in  the  centre  of  each  fide, 
NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  or  WEST,  in 
capital  letters.  Each  of  the  (helves  was  then  in 
like  manner  diftinguifhed  by  a large  letter,  begin- 
ing  at  the  top  of  the  North  Quarter,  proceeding 
to  the  Eaft,  from  thence  to  the  South,  and  laftly 
to  the  Weft ; and  when  the  alphabet  was  finifhed, 
then  double  letters  were  ufed. 

The  various  blank  labels  were  not  written  upon 
until  the  names  for  every  row  in  one,  the  North; 
Quarter  had  been  noted  down,  repeatedly  revifed, 
and  approved;  and  in  this  part  of  the  execution, 
the  apprentices  were  fenfible  of  gaining  much  in- 
ftru&ion,  in  addition  to  its  imprefling  on  their 
memories  the  diftinct  and  invariable  places  of  ar- 
ticles. It  is  in  the  abridgment  of  the  titles  for 
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labels,  that  fo  much  attention  is  required,  to  pre- 
fervethe  moft  effential  part  of  the  title,  rather  than 
expatiate  on  fuch  part  of  it,  as  cannot  be  miftaken, 
and  is  generally  underftood  ; fuch  as  powder, 
tincture,  or  other  form,  and  omitting  to  elongate 
feme  important  character,  as  muriatic : fort : and 
adding  fome  fubjoined  mark.  When  the  labels 
for  the  North  Quarter  had  been  copied,  revifed, 
and  approved,  they  were,  by  mucilage  ot  Gum 
Tragacanth,  palled  upon  the  proper  vehicles;  and 
when  thefe  had  been  correctly,  and  fatisfactorily 
ranged,  a number  was  inferted,  on  fuch  part  of 
the  label  as  rendered  it  confpicuous  ; which  deter- 
mined the  place  of  every  diflinct  article  in  the 
fame  partition.  It  need  fcarcely  be  added,  that 
equal  pains  were  taken  to  finifh  the  remaining 
Quarters,  with  as  much  exactnefs  and  regularity, 
obferving  the  rules  already  infilled  on. 

Left  any  ri Ik  Ihould  be  endangered  from  too 
precipitate  a change  ot  names,  the  old  titles  were 
preferved  at  the  back,  or  in  fome  ready  part  to 
be  occafionally  compared.  Care  was  taken  not 
only  to  contrive  the  moft  commodious  places  for 
material  contents,  but  alfo  for  the  moft  common 
neceftaries,  remembering  that  the  mifplacing  of  the 
latter  may  be  equally  vexatious ; and  when  articles 
could  not  be  themfelves  labelled,  as  bladders,  or 
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fciffars,  a label,  and  number  were  put  upon  their  j 
refpective  places,  or  over  the  nails  on  which  they 
were  to  be  fufpended. 

Notwithftanding  the  greateft  circumfpection,, 
many  errors  were  by  degrees  detected,  which: 
again  pointed  out  the  preference  of  coloured  pa- 
per to  painted  labels,  that  would  not  have  admit- 
ted the  fame  eafy  mutations  ; and  invited  the  fram-  j 
ing  of  a reference  Table,  by  which  the  names, 
and  places  might  be  more  perfectly  known. 

The  incongruity,  or  difcrimination  of  one  par- 
tition from  any  other  throughout  the  (hop  was 
found  to  be  fuch  as  made  a young  man  afhamed  to 
mifplace  any  article,  becaufe  he  was  liable  to  the 
cenfure  of  any  vifiter,  totally  unacquainted  with: 
the  profeffion. 

It  was  neceffary  for  me  to  be  at  an  expence 
which  other  Apothecaries  may  avoid,  the  pur- 
chafe  of  an  engraved  plate  for  the  labels ; for  ) 
Druggifls  have  offered  their  readinefs  to  furnifh 
ornamented  blank  labels  on  coloured  or  plain  pa- 
per. 

Se6lion  the  Sixty-Eighth. 

HAVING  completed  the  difpofal  of  the  con- 
tents throughout  the  difpenfary,  and  finding  the 
number  about  five  hundred,  there  feemed  to  be  a 


An  Alphabetical 


onn 
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Of  the  CONTE? 


The  abbreviations  q.  s.  n.  denote  the  same 
Titles  as  in  the  first  Coin  inns. 


q \n 
r. 

e z.~ 


Acetum  diftillatum 
Acidum  muriatum 
Acidum  nitrofum 
Acidum  vitnolicum 
/Ether  vitriolicus 
/Ether  vitriolicus 
Allium  fativum 
Aloe  focotorina 
Althaea 

Alumen  uft.  (Argil,  vitr.  uft.) 

Ammonia  muriata  — 

Ammonia  praeparuta  (Sal  vol.  fal  ammon. ) 
Ammoniacum  (gummi)  — 

Amygdala  dulcis  (nucleus)  — 

Amy  lu  m 
Anguftura 
Anethi  femen 
Anthemis  nobilis 
Antimonialis  Pulvis 
Antimonii  Crocus  — 

Antimonii  Vitrum  ceratum  — 

Antimonium  calcinatum  (Calx  antimon.) 
Antimonium  muriatum  (Cauflic.  antimon.) 
Antimonium  przeparatum  — 

Antimonium  tartarisatum  (tart,  emet.) 
Antimonium  vetrifcatum  — 

Aqua  ammonias  acetatae  (Sp.  minderer) 

(Sp.  falis  am.  cu  calce) 
(fimpl.) 


(Sp  Salis  marin  glaub.) 
( — Nitri  glaub.) 


(radix)  — - 

(radix) 


(cortex ) — 

(Chamcemel.  flos)  — 


■ ammomae  purae 

■ calcis 


■ diftiljata 
di  HU  lata 
Kali  praeparati 
Kali  puri 


(lixiv.  tartari) 

(lixiv.  faponar.) 

Lithargyri  acetati  compofita  (faturnina) 

Mentlvae  pipertidis  — 

Pulegii  — 

Pura  — 

• Rofa?  (rofarum)  — 

Zinci  vitriolati  — 

Arabicum  gummi  (Mimofa  nilotica) 

Atgilla  vitriolata  ufia  (aluma-en  ust.) 

Agentum  nitratum  (Caujiic. lunar e) 

Arnica  montanta  — 

ARSENICUM  ' _';1| 

Afzefoetida  (gummi  refina)  — 

Balfamum  canadenfe  (Pinus  Baljamea) 

Peruvianum  (Myrox.  perulferum) 

Tolutanum  (Toluifera  balfamun) 

Bladders  , — 

Bleeding  Cups  or  Tins  — 

Bolus  gallicus  — 

Borax  vide  Natron  — 

Bottles  — 

Calamus  (Acorus  aromaticus) 

Calomelas  (dulcis  fublimat.)  — 

Calx  Hydrargyri  alba  (Merc,  praeip.  alb.) 

cu  Kali  puro  (Caulticum  com.  fortius) 

Camphora  (Laurus  camphora)  — 

Cancr.  Chel.  prep.  — 

Canel.  alba  (cortex)  — 

Cantharis  (Meloe  veficatorius)  — 

Capficum  annuum  (Piper  Ind.) 

Cardamine  fpratensis) 

Cardamomum  (amomum  repens  vide  Tinctura) 
CaUoreum  rulhcum  _ 

Catechu  (mimofa-Terra  japonica) 

Cera  alba 

flava  _ 

Ceratum  Cera:  — 

*  Lithargyri  acetati 

*  Saponis  — 

Ctrufla  acetata  (Sacharum  Saturni) 
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Chamzemelum 

Cicuta  (vel  Conium  mdculntum) 
Chela:  Cancrorum  preparata? 


Cinchona 
CinnamOmntn 
Citrus  Medica 
Coccinella 
Colocynthis 
Colomba 


(cort.  Peruvian.) 

(Laurus  Cin.  Cortex) 
(Lfmon) 

fruftus  (Cucamis  Colocynth) 
(radix) 


Confeftio  aromatica  (cardiaca)  — 

opiata  (Philon.  Londinenfe) 

Conium  maculat.  (Cicuta)  — 

Couferva  Corticis  exter.  aurantii  hifpalenfis 

Cvnolbati  (Ros.  canin.  fru6l.) 

• Robe  _ 

Scillie  — 

Contrayerya  (radix)|  — 

Corks  — 

Cornu  Cervi  uflum  praep.  (calcinat) 

Cortices,  vide  Anguftura,  &c.  — 

Counter  — 

Crocus  antimonii  — 

Cryltajli  Tartari  — 

Cuprum  ammoniacum  — 

vitnficatum  — 

Day-book  — 

Daucus  fylveftis  (Daucus  Carota) 

Digitalis  fol.  pulv.  j (purpurea) 

Elettuarium  Sennze  (Eleftarium  Lenetivum) 
Emplaftrum  Cantharides  — ' . 

Ladani  compohtum  (ftomachicum) 

Lithargyri  (commune) 

Lithargyri  cu  re  (in  a (ad  hcefivum) 

Extra6lum  vide  Sue.  Cicutj.  (Conii  mac.) 

Cinchonze  cu  refina  — 

Colocynthidis  cpmpofitum  (eathar.) 

Gentianze 

Hcematoxyli 

Papavcris  albi 

Ferrum  ammoniacale 

tartarifatum 

vitriolatum 

Fiftulae  eborneze 

Flores  — — ■ 

Folia  cicut.  digital . nicotian  ros.  senn.  (uva  urfi) 
Fruft  amT.  caps  (vel  Pip.  Ind.)  cynorb. 

Funnels 
Galbanum 
Gentiana 
Glafs  broken 

meafure  marked  by  drams  and  ounces 

Granatum  cort.  *— 

Guaia'cum  — * 

Gummi  , — . 

Hordeum  perlatum  femen  — 

Hydrargyrus  acctatus  — 

albus  vide  calx  (mere,  przccip.  alb.) 

calcinatus  (mere,  calcin.) 

cum  creta  (mere,  ajkalizat.) 


(lign)  campechenfe 
(Flor.  Martial) 

(Sal  Martis) 


' (gummi  refina)  — 
(radix) 


M uRiAiusf  mer.  Cork  os  i v.  fubl.) 

muriat.  mitus  (mere,  prase,  dulc'.) 

nitratus  ruber  (mere,  carros.  rub.) 

purificatus  (argent  viv.  purif.) 

cu  Sulphure  (sth.  mineral) 

viriolatus  (mere.  Emet.  flaw) 

Jalapium  (radix)  — 

Ipecacuanha  (radix)  — 

Kali  acetatum  (fal  diureticus) ' — 

praeparatum  (fal  abfinthii  vel  tartar) 

pur  inn  (alkali  vegJ  fix.  Caustic) 

fulphuratum  (hepar  fulphuris) 

Tartar  — 

vitriolatum  (tartar,  vitriol.)  — 

Kino  (gummi  gambiejftfe  rqfinaj 

Knives  , — - 

Labels  Blank  — 

Leather  — 
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Ledgers 

Lint  — 

Linion.  vide  citrus  medica  — 

Liquor,  vol.  Cornu  cervi  (Ip.  coni,  ceiv.) 

Lixivavitriolata  fulphurea  (fal  polychreft) 
Magncfia  alba  — 

•— vitriolata  (fal  amar.  vel  cath) 

ufia  (calcinata)  — 

Manna  — 

Meafures  — 

Mel  defpumatum  — 

Rofa?  (rofaceum)  — 

Mofchus  — 

Mucilago  Arabic,  gummi  ' — 

Myrrha  (gummi  refina)  — 


(Borax) 

(fal  podoe) 

(fal  Rupellenf.) 
(fal  cath.  glaub.) 


Natron  Boracicum 
prasparatpm 

•  tartarifatum 

vitriolatum 

Nicotiana  (fol.) 

Nitrum  purificalurn  ' — 

Oleum  amygdalae  — 

•  anis  feminis  (eflentiale) 

caryophilli  — 

juniperi  — 

menthae  fativae  (vulg. ) 

•  olivae  — 

e feminibus  ricipi  — 

rorismarini  — 

fuccini  reftificatum  — 

terebinthinae  reft  if.  (fpir.  Tereb.) 

Opium  purificatum  (extr.  Tehebaic) 

Oxyinel  Scillze  (fcilliticum) 

Peruvianus  cortex  vide  Cinchona 

Pan?  — — 

Papers  ot  different  forts  and  fizes 
Pill  Boxe’s  and  Flour  for  Pills 

s,  frame  for  dividing  — 

Pharnracbpiae  — 

Prefcriptjiones  medici  — 

Pilulae  ex  aloe  cu  myrrha  (rufi.) 

ex  Hydrargyro  (mercurial) 

ex  opio  — 

: fcilla  — 

Pulvis  a oeticus  cu  ferro  (Pilul.  exphraftic.) 

— a itimonialis  — 

a abici  • — 

— a onraticus  (fpecies  aromaticze) 

— cancrorum  chelarum  coinpofitus 

cannellze  albze  — 

foris  cardaminis  — 

Cantharis  — 

C’aflorei  rulT.  — 

catechu  (ter  Japon) 

— (icuize  folli  vel  conii  mac. 

(inchonae  (coit.  Pcruv.) 

(occinellze  — — 

contrayerva z /implex 

routraverva:  compofitus  — 

creta  compofitus  (e  Bolo  fine,  opio) 

( reta  compofitus  cu  Opio 

croc  fligyma.  . (flores  croci)  — 

guaiaca  — 

alapii  — 

pecacuanhoe  — 

pecacuanhoe  compofitus 

fm)  rrhze  compofitus  — 

opiatus  — . 

rhei  palmati  — 

fabinae  — 

e fennae  compofitus  — 

uvas  urfi  — 

tragacantha  compofitus 
valerianae  — 

(cort.) 

(cort.) 


Quaffia 

Quercus  v , 

Radices  vid.  allium,  althoea.  calam.  colomb.  &c. 
Rheum  palmatiim  — 

Rob  fambuci  bacc.  vide  fuccus 
Rofae  gallicae  pctulum  (rubr.  fol.) 
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Rubia  tinctoriim  (radix)  _ 

Sal  cornu  cervi  1_ 

— fuccini 

Sales  varn  vid.  kali  lixiv.  vitr.  natron,  &c. 
Sambuci  bacca  vide  fuccus  __ 

Sarfaparilla  (radix  incifa) 

Scammoriium  (gummi  refina)  

Scales  ' 

Scifiars  - 

Senna  (folium)  — 

Serpentaria  virginiana  (radix) 

Slate  and  Pencil  

Shears  

Soda  phofphorata  

Spatula,  fee  knives  

Sponges  

Spongia  ufia  

Sperma  czeii  

Spiritus  zetheris  nitrofus  (nitri  dulcus) 


- aetheris  vitriolici  (fp.  vitr.  dulc.) 

- aetheris  vitriolici  compofitus  (liq.  HofF.) 

- ammonite  compofitus  (vel.  aromat.) 

- camphoratus  (fp.  vin.  camph.) 

- cinnamoni  (aq.  cinn.) 

- lavendulae  — 

- Iavendulas  compofitus  

- myrifticce 

- pimenento 
• rorifmarini 


(aq.  nuc.  mofcli.  fp.) 


— vin.  reftif 
Stannum 

String  _ 

Succus  baccse  fambucci  fpiflatus  (rob.  Samb.) 
conii  mac  vel  cicuta:  fpifT.  (extr.  cicut. ') 
ribis  nigri  fpiflatus  — 

Sulphur  antimonii  praecipitatum 


- przecipitatuin 

- flos 


Syrupus  papaveris  albi  (e  mcconio) 

fachari  purificati  (fimp 

fpinze  cervinze  (bacca^j 

Tincfura  fabinze  comp.  (elix.  myrrh.) 
aflze  fzetidze  (ferulaj 


balfami  tolutani 

cardamomi  compofita  (flomachic) 

catechu  ( japonica) 

cinchona?  — 

cinchona?  compofita  — 

cinnamom  compofita  (aromatic.) 

columbze  — 

guaiaci  ammoniata  (vol.)  — 

opii  camphor.  — 

*-  opii  (thebaica)  — 

valcrianze  ammoniata  (vol.) 

Tiles  — 

Thus  (refina)  — 

Tormentil  (radix)  — 

Tragacanlh  (gummi)  — 

Trochifci  magncfia?  — 

-fulphuris  — 

Tow Towels  — 

Unguenium  adipis  fuillze  (fimpl.) 

hydrargyri  fortius  (ccerul.  fort.) 

hydrargyri  nitrati  (citrib) 

Valeriana  fylveftris  (radix)  — . 

Uva  urfi  folium  (arbutus  uv.  ur| ) 
Vinum  antimonii  (antimpniale) 

ipecacuanha?  — 

Opii  — 

Vials  of  all  the  different  fizes  — 

Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum  — 

Weights  — 

Zincum  calcinatum  (flores  zinci) 

vitriolatum  (fal  vitr.)  vel  vitrol.  alb. 
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The  arrangement  of  an  Apothecary  $ Shop;  the  Quarters  denoted;  the  Shelves  lettered;  the  Articles  numbered;  and  ranged,  in  general  alphabetically  on  cad;  Shelf. 
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.Of 


o *S 


Balfam.  Canadens.  Peruv.  Tolutan.  Mel  Rofa;.  Oxymel.  S<jill. 

i 2 3 . . 4 5 

Acid,  munat.  A c.mtros.  Ac.  vitriol.  XEthetvitrit.  Aq.  Ammon,  pur.  Aq.  kal.  pnep: 
i a 3 4 5 6 

Conf.  aromat.  Conf.  opii.  Cons,  aurant.  Con.  cynorbat.  C.  Rofae.  C.  fcillce 
i 2 3 . .4  5 6 

Liq.  vol.  C.  ccrv.  Sp.  aeth  nitros.  ALth.  vitr.  i£th.  vitr.  compofit.  Sp.  ammon.  co  np. 

1 2 3 4 \ . 5 

Aq.  ammon.  acet.  Aq.  diftillat.  Aq.  lith.  acet.  comp.  Aq.  menth.  pip.  Aq.  Pulegii 

i 2 . 3 415 

Cer.  alb.  Cer.  flav.  Cer.  Cerce  Ccr.  lith.  acet.  comp.  Cer.  fapon.  Empl.  Canthar. 

123  4 5 6 

Amygd.  dulc.  Amylum.  Aloe  fuccotr.  Ammoniac,  gum.  Arabic.  Afsfoet.  Galban. 

1 2 3 4.  . 5 6 7 

Allium  fat.  Althaea.  Calamus.  Colomb.  Gentian.  Jalap.  Ipecac.  Rheum  palm. 
1 2 3 4567  8 

^ Arnic.  montan.  Capjie.  ann.  Fol.  Nicotian.  Opium  purificat.  Sem  aneth. 

1 2 3 4 5 . 

Kali  acetat.  Kali  praep.  Kali  pur.  Kali  fulph.  Kali  tartar.  Kali  vit  iol. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
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CHAPTER  the  TWENTY-SECOND. 


On  the  O ffice  of  a Practical  Apothecary. 


Seftion  the  Sixty-Ninth. 

THE  opportunities  of  obtaining  an  eligible 
partnerfhip  muff  be  comparatively  few,  and 
although,  under  the  fan&ion  of  an  able,  and  cau- 
tious coadjutor,  many  humiliating,  and  vexatious 
occurrences  may  be  avoided,'  yet  without  a fortu- 
nate choice,  an  entrance  on  the  profefiion,  with- 
out an  aflfociate,  may  be  preferable.  When  a be- 
ginner in  praftice  a61s  without  a Colleague,  there 
will  be  many  confiderations  required,  befides  the 
regular  difcipline,  and  general  charaEeriftics  al- 
ready enumerated  ; befides  the  records  for  retain- 
ing knowledge,  and  the  formal  arrangements  of 
paflive  implements. 

Although  it  be  deemed  moll  expedient  to  in- 
quire into  each  of  the  provinces  diflinflly,  yet  the 
defign  is  principally  to  treat  of  the  qualifications 
of  a Surgeon-Apothecary,  hence  many  obferva- 
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ions  may  be  found  to  refer  to  the  collective  bran- 
hes. 

It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  a young  man  might 
immence  practice  without  pointed  oppofition  ; 
id  indeed  the  malevolence  of  rivals  feldom 
oves  of  real  benefit  to’  the  party  confiding  oil 
perior  claims.  It  mull  be  for  the  credit  of  the 
•ofeflion,  that  medical  men  fhould  avoid  inter- 
eddling  with  each  other’s  concerns,  as  it 
ult  provoke  litigation  ; and  they  fhould  en- 
avour  to  preferve  fuch  a friendly  intercourfe, 
to  alii  ft  each  other,  in  cafes  of  exigency,  both 
>erally,  and  difintereftedly. 

An  opportunity  of  having  feen  more  extenfive 
actice  in  one  department  than  another,  or  a tafte 
ir  fome  peculiar  part  of  the  fcience  may  have 
tter  qualified  a young  man  for  profecuting  a 
■rticular  branch  ; and  fuch  a determination  may 
netimes  render  an  additional  practitioner  lefs 
noxious  to  others  of  the  fame  profeflion. 

By  a long  continuance  of  practice,  one  may 
ti oli  ve  attached  himfelf  to  a fingle  province,  and 
ireby  afford  a more  general  practitioner  an  op- 
:rtunity  of  profecuting  other  branches  without 
mating  jealoufy. 

MjiI'When  a young  man  has  made  himfelf  tho- 
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roughly  acquainted  with  profeftional  adjuncts,  he 
may  find  one  or  other  of  them  a moil  ufeful  in- 
troduction. 

Thofe  who  have  had  a liberal  education,  have 
ferved  a regular  apprenticefhip,  and  have  diligent- 
ly purfued  a full  courfe  of  fubfequent  ftudies  are 
too  often  led  to  conclude,  that  they  muff  be  per- 
fect mailers  of  the  art  ; and  no  doubt,  but,  by 
having  had  able  teachers,  and  having  feduloufly 
applied,  they  will  have  effentially  paved  the  way 
to  fatisfaCtory  proficience. 

A difappointment  of  fanguine  expectations,  of 
premature  hopes,  will  occafionally  convince 
young  men,  that  their  fuccefs  mu  ft  be,  by  per- 
manent attention,  and  ftudy,  rendered  fatisfaCto 

ry- 

On  the  commencement  of  practice,  the  depart, 
ment  of  an  Apothecary  is  generally  a primary 
ftep,  and  fince  a fortunate  fetting  out  in  bufinefs 
or  an  early  good  opinion  is  of  moment  to  future 
preference,  the  conduCt  to  be  obferved  by  a be 
ginner  mull  be  important. 

However  fhining  the  apparent  qualifications  o 
a young  practitioner  may  be,  however  promifin 
the  fituation,  or  extenfive  the  intereft  of  relatives 
little  encouragement  can  be  expeCted,  but  bv 
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fuccefTul  treatment  oF  maladies,  and  a gratifying 
management  of  invalids. 

O 

Se&ion  the  Seventieth. 

AMONG  the  primary  confiderations  of  a ju- 
venile pra£litioner  the  refidence  is  a material  one, 
on  which  a propitious  procedure  may  depend. 
The  town  in  which,  an  apprenticefhip  has  been 
creditably  ferved,  or  relations,  and  friends  dwell, 
may  be  on  that  account  more  eligible.  When 
fure  a pra&itioner  is  lately  dead,  or  if  any  one  has 
declined,  or  be  willing  to  relinquifh  bufmefs, 
fuch  a fituation  may  be  defirable.  The  advice 
and  approbation  of  a parent,  the  recommendation 
of  a late  mailer,  or  a profeflfor,  may  be  highly 
beneficial. 

As  foon  as  a young  pra&itioner  is  fixed  in  an 
approved  habitation,  he  naturally  becomes  anx- 
ious to  promote  his  advancement,  fuccefs  and 
profit.  The  advice  given  on  fuch  occalions,  by 
men  of  experience,  is  often  fo  adverfe  to  the  fan- 
guine  notions  of  youth,  as  to  render  it  unwel- 
come,  and  irreconcileable  to  theii  minds.  It  is 
a bufmefs  of  exigency,  and  confequently  requires 
ilrifl  confinement.  If  a praBitionei  be  found 
wholly  engaged  in  the  moil  laudable  profeilional 
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purfuits,  at  the  time  his  attendance  is  Summoned, 
fuch  dudions  vigilance  cannot  fail  to  prove  an 
irrefiftible  recommendation. 

Se&ion  the  Seventy-Firft. 

THE  fird  and  moll  necefTary  dep  for  a young 
Apothecary  mull  be  the  arrangement  of  a fhop  ; 
the  principal  considerations  in  which  mull  be  the 
eafy  difcovery  of  its  contents,  and  the  fafe  admin- 
idration  of  the  Several  articles,  Should  the  ma- 
nagement be  occasionally  intruded  to  others. 
Having  already  expatiated  on  this  indru£live  to- 
pic, I Shall  not  add  further,  than  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  completion  of  fuch  a form,  a pracii- 
tioner  will  have  more  leifure  for  other,  no  lefs 
effential,  regulations. 

A feleftion  of  the  bed  drugs,  and  the  mod  gen- 
uine articles  may  materially  contribute  to  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  a beginner.  Thofe,  who  deal  in  drugs, 
and  chemicals,  are  adepts  in  Shewing  their  arti- 
cles to  the  bed  advantage:  hence  it  is  of  confe- 
quence,  for  a young  Apothecary  to  be  competent  in 
deciding  on  the  excellence  of  ingredients,  or  com- 
positions, and  not  Solely  relying  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  intereded  vender.  By  the  in- 
dru&ive  le&ures  he  attended  on  the  Materia  Me- 
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dica,  and  on  Chemiftry,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he 
will  have  been  furnifhed  with  neceflary  informa- 
tion ; and  he  will  fcarcely,  for  the  fake  of  feem- 
ing  cheapnefs,  purchafe  lefs  efficacious  remedies. 
PunBuality  in  payments  may  induce  Druggifts  to 
a6t  with  greater  impartiality.  A frequent  furvey 
of  the  various  articles  will  be  found  neceflary,  to 
prevent  injurious  changes,  or  unfuitable  places, 
and  an  orderly  difpofa!  invites  the  inquiry. 

Befides  exotics,  and  the  articles  commonly 
purchafed  by  Apothecaries,  there  may  be  various 
officinals,  neceflary  to  be  colleBed  at  ftated  fea- 
fons,  a knowledge  of  which  may  have  been  at- 
tained by  Botanical  ftudies,  and  this  fubjeB  may 
recommend  itfelf  as  a pleafant  amufement  in 
fummer. 

The  chemical  experiments  feen  at  leBures,  may 
induce  a young  Apothecary  to  profecute,  at  times, 
the  fubjeft  of  chemiftry;  efpecially  to  bear  in 
mind,  the  ufes  of  the  new  aerated  preparations. 
Oxygen,  and  Hydrogen.  Great  caution  may  be 
neceflary,  in  avoiding  the  preparation  of  too  great 
quantities  of  compofitions,  left  they  fhould  be 
fpoiled,  and  by  way  of  afcertaining  exaftnefs,  it 
may  be  ufeful  to  annex  the  date  and  weight  of 
every  compofition,  as  foon  as  it  is  made. 
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It  is  extremely  unfortunate,  when  young  men 
begin  pra&ice,  without  having  acquired  the  new 
Nomenclature,  although  it  may  be  required  of 
them  to  retain  alfo  the  old  names ; not  only  their 
ignorance  is  liable  to  be  expofed,  but  invalids  may 
fuffer  by  the  delay.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
new  Difpenfatory,  a young  Apothecary,  that  had 
ferved  his  apprenticefhip  in  a large  town,  return- 
ed a prefcription  for  a faline  draught,  alleging 
that  his  {hop  did  not  contain  the  ingredients;  a 
ftrong  argument  for  the  neceffity  of  being  well- 
grounded  in  common  parts  of  fcienee  ; the  pref- 
cription was  of  courfe  fent  to  another  Apothecary. 
Future  proficiency  requires  prior  information  hav- 
ing been  gained. 

The  inftruffion,  with  which  the  modern  ap- 
pellations are  replete,  gives  them  a decided  pre- 
ference. 

The  perplexity,  accruing  to  Apothecaries,  or 
rather  to  their  apprentices,  from  prefcriptions  be- 
ing fent  to  them  in  exploded,  or  mixed,  infteud 
of  reformed  chara&ers,  muff  frequently  cieate  a 
difcordant  jumble,  if  not  endanger  the  lives  of 
invalids. 

It  cannot  but  reflefl  difcredit  on  every  Apo- 
thecary to  be  unacquainted  with  the  decyphering 
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of  a prefcription,  this  difficulty  fhould  therefore  be 
early  furmounted. 

The  avoidance  of  all  raifchievous  accidents  is  a 
neceffary  precaution  for  a young  Apothecary,  and 
on  this  account  every  powerful  medicine  fhould 
have  a bottle,  or  other  material,  of  a fmall  fize, 
with  a cautionary  token  to  warn  the  compounder. 
Although  a Beginner  may  have  no  adiffant,  yet 
as  fuch  a one  may  hereafter  be  required,  the  (hop 
ought  to  be  arranged  in  fuch  a form,  as  to  admit 
of  a youth  refitting  it,  without  any  objeflionable 
change.  However  fmall  the  quantity  of  articles 
may  originally  be,  yet  a reference  Table  fhould 
be  preferved  as  a Directory,  fince  fuch  regularity 
is  a fuperflructure,  for  other  propofed  methodical 
regulations. 

There  is  not  a more  improving  talk,  for  initi- 
ating a young  Apprentice,  than  interrogating  him 
on  the  abridged  titles,  until  he  be  perfected  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  terms  at  length  ; while  fuch 
lefTons  afford  an  intelligent  maffer  opportunities 
of  fubjoining  inflructive  explanations,  and  cau- 
tions. 

The  Day-book,  and  Ledger  of  a young  prac- 
titioner being  neat,  uniform,  and  well  calculated 
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for  the  mod  eafy  refearches  of  himfelf,  or  any 
affiftant  he  may  have,  mull  be  eSSentially  ne- 
celTary. 

The  forms  have  been  already  hinted  in  the 
chapter  on  apprenticefhip,  and  a young  man  has 
generally  much  leifure. 

A Beginner  employed  in  regulating  his  (hop, 
and  contriving  convenient  books  for  daily  entries, 
not  only  anticipates  a preparation  for  exigent  oc- 
casions, but  may  derive  confiderable  advantage, 
by  being  in  readinefs,  and  found,  by  curious  in- 
quirers, engaged  in  ufeful  purfuits. 

Allowances,  and  indulgences  may  be  granted 
to  men  of  long  experience,  and  eftablifhed  confi- 
dence, fhould  they  be  abfent  when  materially 
wanted  ; but  a Beginner  could  not  avail  himfelf  of 
the  fame  privilege,  fhould  his  attendance  be  foli- 
cited  during  his  pretended  avocations.  The  pri- 
mary calls,  or  the  firft  Heps  to  promotion,  are 
often  cafes  of  exigency,  when  ordinary  practition- 
ers cannot  be  timely  procured,  and  the  treatment 
is  commonly  of  great  importance,  befides  it  may 
be  Subject  to  the  observations  of  a jealous  compe- 
titor.^  A regular  lift  of  all  patients  mull  be 

daily  transcribed. 

A young  Apothecary  will  foon  learn  the  bene- 
fit of  having  his  fhop  in  due  order ; and  alfo  of 
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having  fpent  his  vacant  time,  in  prefuppofing 
fuch  difeafes,  as  may  demand  a quick  decifion ; 
and  collecting  the  befl  treatment  extant, 

Se&ion  the  Seventy-Second. 

ALTHOUGH  much  permanent  intelligence 
may  have  been  derived  from  fyflematical  le&ures, 
yet  farther  improvement  may  be  reaped  by  an  ac- 
curate and  diftin£l  clarification  ; by  way  of  af- 
fording a feparate  thefis,  for  obtaining  all  the  ad- 
ditional information,  capable  of  being  collated 
from  writers  on  the  fubje£l,  or  from  the  periodi- 
cal works,  and  interfperfed  hints  of  other  authors. 
The  appropriation  of  a young  praflitioner’s  va- 
cant hours  to  fuch  ufeful  inquiries  muff  be  the 
mofl  probable  method  of  counterbalancing  his 
inexperience,  and  providing  him  with  a fatisf'ac- 
tory  fynopfis.  It  is  not  propofed  to  crowd  one 
ftudy  upon  another,  the  cafes  that  occur  may  of- 
ten point  out  a topic  for  prefent  attention  ; but  as 
a young  man  muff  cautioufly  conduct  himfelf  in 
external  demeanour,  and  the  management  of  his 
family,  as  well  as  be  apprized  of  many  unavoida- 
ble occurrences,  we  fhall  leave  profedional  ac- 
quirements to  examine  thefe  heads. 

A beginner  iii  the  profefhon  fhould  not  be  in- 
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different,  as  to  what  the  public  may  think  of  his 
behaviour  ; and,  as  tuition  is  ufually  a part  of  a 
profeffor’s  bufinefs,  he  ought  to  take  into  confi- 
deration,  the  neceffity  of  his  whole  conduft  being 
methodical,  and  exemplary,  in  order,  that  he 
may  better  perfuade  his  pupils  to  obferve  his 
rules. 

A mailer,  and  if  there  be  an  apprentice,  both 
fhould  make  every  neceffary  preparation,  for  the 
tranfaflion  of  each  day’s  probable  bufinefs. 

Exa&nefs  in  a pra£litioner’s  family  may  not 
only  be  highly  advantageous  to  himfelf,  but  fatis- 
faflory  to  his  employers.  The  fleadinefs  of  pu- 
pils, and  fervants  ought  to  be  infilled  on,  for 
when  perfons,  who  are  ferioufly  indifpofed,  fend 
a meffenger,  requiring  a praflitioner’s  attendance, 
he  is  ufually  interrogated  on  his  return  ; and  in 
proportion  to  the  care,  and  regularity  obferved 
by  the  perfon,  who  received  the  meffage,  greater 
pun&uality  is  expended.  On  fuch  occafions,  a 
carelefs  levity  would  give  umbrage  ; without  a 
proper  entry  be  made,  by  trufting  to  memory  the 
name  of  the  perfon  or  place  may  be  miftaken,  or 
other  particulars  may  be  omitted  ; and  unlefs  ex- 
plicit regulations  be  framed  by  a mailer,  fubordi- 
nate  attendants  will  feldorn  give  general  fatisfac- 
tion. 
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A pra&itioner  may  find  it  neceflary  to  pry  into 
the  manner  of  fetch  dependants’  behaviour  during 
his  unavoidable  avocations,  for  invalids  will  be 
very  fcrupulous  in  taking  medicines  from  the 
hands  of  a diffipated  youth,  or  have  any  reliance 
on  a gay,  and  intemperate  afiiftant.  Since  an  of- 
fended party  cannot  have  any  other  rule  of  judg- 
i ing,  the  flighted:  deviations  will  often  be  magni- 
fied into  impardonable  errors. 
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Seftion  the  Seventy-Third. 
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A Pra£litioner  (hould  at  the  onfet  guard  againft 
; excefs  in  entertaining  company,  or  paying  vifits, 
as  it  will  be  prudent  for  him  to  live  within  his 
income.  Much  company  occupies  too  much  time, 
and  renders  profeflional  attainments,  that  would 
be  otherwife  amufing,  irkfome  ; befides  invalids 
become  apprehenfive,  that  their  complaints  may, 
in  jocularity,  become  a topic  of  converfation  ; one 
aiflrefled  in  his  finances  cannot  be  equally  fitted 
for  deliberation,  and  the  propriety  of  a pradlition- 
er  paying  regard  to  his  own  health  muft  be  fug- 
gefted  by  a knowledge  of  the  various  maladies 
i produced  by  indifcretion,  and  intemperance. 

A family  may  no  doubt  be  better  conduced  by 
a prudent  wife,  who  may  alfo  afli ft  an  introduc- 
tion to  profeflional  bufinefs  ; yet  the  late  Dr. 
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Fothergill  ufed  to  argue,  that  unmarried  men  were 
ufually  more  laborious  in  improving  the  art,  and 
that  the  prejudices  of  patients  might  be  furmount- 
ed  by  fteady  condu£t,  unremitted  application, 
accomplifhed  manners,  and  unchangeable  confi- 
dence. 

The  drefs  of  a young  Apothecary  may  not  be 
altogether  undeferving  his  confideration  ; ridicu- 
lous formality,  difgufting  foppery,  or  heedlefs 
flovenlinefs,  may  equally  indulge  a caviller,  and 
render  attendance  unfatisfaftory  to  invalids.  It 
is  convenient  for  a praClitioner  to  be  able  to  (have 
himfelf,  and  drefs  his  own  hair,  that  he  may  al- 
ways be  foon  prepared  to  anfwer  a fummons. 

In  country  praftice  it  is  generally  the  cuftom 
to  keep  one  or  more  horfes,  for  the  fake  of  vifit- 
ing  patients  with  requifite  expedition,  and  this 
convenience  abounds  with  advantage  to  fuch  as 
may  from  fudden  and  dangerous  complaints,  re- 
quire attendance  in  the  night.  It  is  of  confe- 
quence,  that  a praCtitioner  fhould  be  fafely  mount- 
ed, but  young  men  are  moll  apt  to  be  captivated 
by  a horfe’s  fhewy  figure,  than  his  intrinfic  per- 
fections, and  yet  changes  are  often  ferioufly  ex- 
penfive.  Caveat  emptor,  as  Horace  obferves, 
and  the  rule,  which  I found  ufeful,  was  to  make 
choice  of  an  aCtive  horfe,  of  a fufficient  age  to 
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fuftain  the  cuftomary  employment,  and  of 
ftrength  enough  to  carry  a much  heavier  perfon 
than  myfelf. 

Praftitioners  in  general  feem  to  be  feldom  in- 
tereftedly  apprized  of  all  the  charges  of  keeping 
horfes,  in  fettling  the  fees  for  country  vifits,  hence 
it  would  be  advifable  to  balance  fuch  accounts 
annually. 

It  is  I know  a general  notion,  that  an  Apothe- 
cary’s drugs  coll  little,  becaufe  they  may  be  pur- 
chafed  from  a Druggifl  at  a cheaper  rate,  without 
adverting  to  the  neceffary  diflinftions.  The  drugs 
fold  by  the  vender  of  them,  may  be  under  the 
fame  name  of  very  inferior  value,  yet  however 
inefficacious  may  efcape  blame;  but  a pra&itioner 
ought,  in  his  charges,  to  eftimate,  and  include 
his  education,  his  improvement,  his  time,  and 
refponfibility  for  efficacy  ; and  then  the  price  of 
drugs  is  comparatively  little. 

Se&ion  the  Seventy-Fourth. 

SOCIETY  is  neceffary  to  counterbalance  that 
felfifh  taciturnity,  that  interdi£lory  morofenefs, 
the  growth  of  retirement,  the  fpeculative  fucce- 
daneum  of  pretended  matchlefs  {kill.  In  order 
to  acquire  a pleafing  addrefs,  polite  manners,  and 
refpeftful  behaviour,  the  company  of  fuperiors 
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is  to  be  cultivated,  from  whom  engaging  affabili- 
ty is  to  be  caught  ; for  by  fuch  afTociation  much 
improvement  may  be  derived  in  difcuffing  litera- 
ry and  ufeful  topics,  at  the  time  a praClitioner 
may  be  imperceptibly  ingratiating  himfelf  as  a 
profeffional  character. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  ufeful  inftruCtion 
capable  of  being  derived  from  medical  compeers 

is  often  interrupted  by  clafhing  interefls,  hence 

/ 

difcretion  in  forming  intimacy  may  be  advifable 
for  incautious  younger  practitioners  ; ibis  defeat 
may  be  in  part  fupplied  by  the  advancement  he 
may  have  made  in  epiflolarv  attainments,  and  the 
acquaintance  formed  during  fubfequent  fludies, 
affording  opportunities  of  a medical  correfpon- 
dence.  In  forming  friendfhips,  that  kind,  which 
doubles  pleafures,  and  divides  anxious  folicitude, 
is  faid  to  be  entitled  to  the  highefl  eflimation.  A 
familiarity  with  employers  often  increafes  their 
expectations,  beyond  all  due  bounds,  and  fub- 
jeCts  a young  praCtitioner  to  difappointment,  or 
advifable  forbearance  : by  a cautious  yielding,  or 
avoidance  of  inquiry,  a temperate  refi fiance,  or 
a refolute  management,  differences  of  opinion 
may  generally  be  accommodated,  even  beyond 
expectation. 

Integrity  is  a charaCteriftic,  that  has  been  above 
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■all  others  urged,  as  a neceftary  qualification  for 
; every  praflitioner,  and  it  cannot  be  expe£ted, 
from  thofe  profefiors  of  the  art,  that  are  devoid 
of  religious  principles,  or  ufe  religion  as  a cloak; 
Our  profefiion  has  not  efcaped  without  cenfure, 
non  the  fcore  of  irreligion  ; yet  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
"hat  the  Biographia  medica  will  not  manifefl  a 
difregard  of  our  benevolent  Creator  ; and  if  we 
ook  into  the  lives  of  profefTors  of  fcience  in  ge- 
neral, we  (hall  not  find  them  unmindful  of  their 
lutv. 

J 

In  the  account  of  the  great  mathematician  Mr. 
Nvlaclaurin,  his  life  was  faid  to  have  been  fpent 
:n  propagating  truth,  and  virtue,  and  that  he  was 
o lefs  ft renuous  in  the  defence  of  revealed  reli- 
ion  ; and  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon  might  be  inflan- 
-ed  as  a further  example  of  a fincere  refpeft:,  and 
egard  for  religion. 

When  the  fountain  of  profeffional  knowledge 
; unfeignedly  impregnated  with  virtuous  princi- 
les,  it  will  fpontaneoufly  diffufe  falutary  aid, 
oth  in  pra£tice,  and  the  guidance  of  inexperien- 
-d  pupils  ; and  it  will  no  lefs  redound  to  the 
'edit,  advancement,  and  dignity  of  the  profef- 
on.  Led  by  the  hand  of  fuch  an  admonifhing 
ience,  the  obligations  impofed  on  every  ratio- 
d agent,  to  conform  his  condu£t  to  the  com- 
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inands  of  a fuperior  Being,  muff  be  too  ftrikin 
to  need  infilling  on. 

Invalids  that  refpeft  religious  duties  themfelves 
would  doubt  the  integrity  of,  or  have  fome  com 
punftion  in  admitting  a medical  attendant,  thai 
did  not  think  religious  tenets  worth  his  notice,  o 
aft  on  principle  ; while  others,  however  fcepti 
cal  themfelves,  would  fcarcely  prefer  a prafti 
tioner,  becaufe  he  never  frequented  a place 
devotion. 

A total  negleft  of  public  worlhip  defrauds  ou 
Maker  of  that  fmall  portion  of  time,  which  h 
has  appropriated  to  his  fervice,  precludes  feriou 
refle£Hon,  and  may  make  us  forget  to  whom  w 
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are  indebted  for  all  our  enjoyments.  Howeve 


the  multiplicity  of  engagements  of  elder  praft 
tioners  may  afford  them  excufes,  for  abfentin 
themfelves  from  public  worfhip,  a young  Ap 


thecary  can  feldom  gain  credit  for  a fimilar  ape  !c-?erftf| 
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logy,  and  not  many  would  venture  to  place  fuc 
negleft  either  to  fhame  or  fafhion. 

There  are  few  parents,  that  fail  to  lead  th 
offspring  to  fome  place  of  devotion,  and  ftea 
nefs  in  religion  is  more  frequently  accompani 
with  fincerity,  than  changes,  which  are  often  ii 
flucnced  by  fecular  views. 

The  unbounded  trufl  repofed  by  invalids 
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their  medical  attendants,  and  the  motives  by 
which  it  may  be  beft  preferved  inviolate,  ought 
Hill  farther  to  excite  a due  fenfe  of  religious  du- 
ties. Patients  have  a right  to  expert  a grave  de- 
portment, and  an  upright  confidence  ; nor  is  a 
requifite  cheerfulnefs  by  any  means  incompatible 
with  the  former  chara£teri flics. 

The  humane  attention,  and  fedulous  care  of  a 
young  Apothecary  fhould  be  indiscriminately  ex- 
tended to  all  ranks  of  invalids  ; while  interefl 
may,  in  one  inftance,  prompt  exertions,  it  may 
be  alfo  concerned  in  the  credit  obtained,  by  dis- 
playing abilities  in  the  cure  of  inferior  patients. 

In  the  delivery  of  opinions,  every  invalid  is 
entitled  to  candour,  and  civility  ; the  Skill  of  a 
pra&itioner  may  be  fhewn  by  an  able  prognofti- 
« cation,  the  clear  Statement  manifested  in  his  pre- 
dictions, or  verified  by  Succeeding  events.  An 
imperfeCl  acquaintance  with  a diforder  may  lead 
a young  praCtitioner  to  apprehend  danger,  or  give 
falSe  alarms  ; an  incautious  opinion,  or  unfeeling 
Sentence  may  augment  real  hazard. 

In  dangerous  cafes,  whatever  caution  may  be 
proper  refpe&ing  invalids,  their  relations  have  a 
daim  to  judicious,  and  timely  warning,  for  dif- 
atisfaCtory  Silence  may  fairly  be  afcribed  to  the 
gnorance,  Self-conceit,  or  mercenary  views  of 
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an  ordinary  attendant.  What  avails  it  to  proclaim 
the  approach  of  fatal  fymptoms,  when  they  are 
become  irremediable;  but  to  place  jufl  blame,  on 
the  negligent  prablitioner,  confided  in  for  an  op- 
portune, and  feafonable  notice. 

A fallen  taciturnity  may  conceal  ignorance,  but 
a judicious  and  timely  prognoftic  can  alone  be 
admitted,  as  a mark  of  accompanying  obfervation 
with  experience,  and  integrity  with  pra&ice. 
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Section  the  Seventy-Fifth. 

CONFIDENCE  in  prafilitioners  ought  to  be 
deemed  a necefiary  qualification  for  the  peace  of  | T 
a family  may  be  therein  involved;  it  is  beneath  |, 
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the  chara£ler  of  an  intelligent  Apothecary,  to  fall  I , , 

• H ‘hi  in 

into  a cuftom  of  babbling  the  occurrences  of  one  I 
houfe  to  another,  or  of  jelling  on  the  language, 


or  unguarded  definitions  of  a patient;  to  divulge 
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any  profeffional  fecrets,  or  to  become  a party  in 
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any  ignominious  concealment,  the  revealing  of 
which  may  be,  by  law,  requifite. 

A patient  cannot  communicate  his  fentiments, 
or  difclofe  his  complaints  with  freedom,  unbofom 
his  thoughts,  or  flate  every  thing  he  deems  con- 
nected with  his  malady,  except  he  can  have  full 
reliance  on  his  medical  vifiter. 
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A practitioner,  that  has  licentious  companions, 
indulges  himfelf  in  ufing  unchafte  language,  or 
perfidious  affirmations,  whofe  whole  demeanour 
is  indecorous,  may  claim  the  opinion  of  a few  in- 
timates no  lefs  reltrained  in  bad  habits,  but  muft 
not  expeCt  the  reflecting  part  of  mankind,  to  have 
confidence  in  his  attendance,  or  tuition. 

The  advice  and  directions  of  a praClitioner  will 
feldom  be  obferved,  except  invalids  be  previoufly 
convinced  of  his  judgment,  liability  and  integrity. 
In  the  fupport  of  profeffional  confidence,  the  in- 
terefl  of  invalids,  and  their  connexions  are  ma- 
terially concerned. 

The  reliance  of  the  praClitioner  on  the  patient’s 
fair  treatment  of  him  may  be  as  effential  to  fuc- 
cefs  in  praCtice. 

The  adminiflration  of  medicines  mull  be  far- 
cical, unlefs  the  directions  be  followed;  punCtili- 
oufnefs  in  lefs  effiential  meafures  can  fcarcely  be 
invited,  if  compliance  in  main  objeCts  be  difre- 
Lgarded.  Although  miflruflful,  indifcreet,  and 
difobedient  patients  fuftain  the  principal  injury, 
ijm^l  yet  faithful,  and  humane  practitioners  cannot  be 
unconcerned  at  the  difappointment,  and  humiliat- 
C^Iiing  implication  ; befides  thelofs  of  an  employer’s 
jrrecommendation  may  be  alfo  involved.  If  a 
praCtitioner  can  forbear  inquiry,  or  refentment. 
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when  he  has  juft  caufe  of  provocation,  he  will 
often  find  it  his  intereft. 

Every  praftitioner,  that  has  had  a liberal  edu- 
cation, has  a claim  to  be  treated  with  refpeft  by 
his  employers,  who  do  not  fufficiently  confider 
their  own  intereft,  in  taking  improper  freedoms, 
or  indecent  licences,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  is 
no  lefs  incumbent  on  Profeffors  of  the  art  to  fup- 
port  its  dignity  by  fuitable  behaviour,  and  accom- 
plifhments. 

A fervile  attendance  may  have  been  required 
from  the  illiberality,  and  difqualifications  of  fome 
intruders  in  the  Science.  There  may  be  times, 
when  condefcenfion  may  be  indicated,  and  then 
a knowledge  of  the  world  would  intimate  a cheer- 
ful compliance,  while  a polite  apology  on  the 
other  fide  would  fufficiently  diftinguiffi  it,  from 
humiliating,  or  intentional  difrefpeft. 

There  may  be  many  occafions  offer,  when  a 
medical  vifiter  may  render  fervice,  befides  the 
prefcription  of  a medicine;  which  he  may  be  bet- 
ter enabled  to  do,  by  not  being  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  the  Family,  and  by 
having  acquired  a refpe£table  confidence. 

The  mind  of  a worthy  Apothecary  has  fome. 
times  been  unhinged,  on  finding  himfelf  fecretly 
fupplanted  by  another  pra&itioner,  to  humour  the 
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/him  of  a fretful  invalid,  or  the  officious  preva- 
mceof  an  intermeddling  vifiter;  or  by  having  been 
squired  to  confult  with  pretenders  to  the  Art.  If 
•.lvalids  would  duly  refleCt  on  the  confequences 
:f  withdrawing  reliance  on  the  perfons  belt  qua- 
fied  to  judge  ; the  inefficacy,  or  ufeleffnefs  of  any 
ne  endeavouring  to  decide  on  remedies,  the  in- 
redients  of  which  remain  a fecret;  and  the  de- 
eding fituation  a well  educated,  and  regular 
lember  of  the  profeffion  mull  feel,  they  would 
i more  reafonable  in  their  demands,  and  confider 
e future  benefit  they  themfelves  may  reap,  by 
e mutual  confidence  in  each  other  being  unin- 
irrupted,  and  invariably  preferved. 

Patients  exa£l  from  their  Apothecary  a fpeedy 
tendance,  a patient  ear  to  all  their  ailments,  a 
dicious  treatment  of  their  diforders,  directions 
to  diet,  exercife,  or  other  fuitable  cautions  ; 
ev  often  fuitthe  calls  to  their  own  convenience, 
(regarding  the  repofe  of  a laborious  praflitioner. 
Extraordinary  attendance,  and  vifits  after  the 
ual  bed-time  of  a medical  praCtitioner  ought  to 
: immediately,  and  fpecially  requited. 

In  acute  complaints,  and  particularly  in  chil- 
en,  when  few  medicines  can  be  charged  in  pro- 
>rtion  to  the  requifite  attendance,  Apothecaries 
e often  extremely  ill  rewarded  for  their  fervices, 


except  their  employers  be  confiderate,  and  liberal. 
In  the  moment  of  diftrefs,  and  pain,  promifes  of 
reward  are  voluntarily  made,  and  the  value  of 
diligent  attendance  fully  eftimated ; butwithfome 
in  procefs  of  time  fuch  cordiality  abates,  and  a 
reftoration  of  health  feems  to  cancel  the  obliga- 
tion. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  the  generofity  of  one 
patient  fufficiently  compenfates  for  another’s  pen- 
ury, but  fuch  a plea  would  countenance  illi- 
berality,  and  preclude  munificence  from  its  me- 
rited benefits. 

Difeafe  feldom  fails  to  agitate  the  mind,  and 
alter  the  difpofition  of  an  invalid,  but  if  he  have 
preferved  the  confidence  of  his  ufual  Apothecary, 
the  more  ferious  and  permanent  the  indifpofition, 
the  greater  may  be  the  advantage  of  his  friendly 
confolation. 

Even  the  relations  of  a patient  may  reap  benefit 
from  calling  in  the  aid  of  a confidential  medical 
attendant,  to  advife  the  making  of  a will  ; and 
when  a fatal  cataffrophe  prohibits  medical  aflift- 
ance,  an  Apothecary  maybe  farther  ufeful,  if  he 
have  previoufly  informed  himfelf  of  the  nature  of 

nuncupative  Teftaments. See  Blackflone’s 

Commentaries.  Index. 
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Se&ion  the  Seventy-Sixth. 


AMONG  the  perplexing  parts  of  an  Apothe- 
cary’s praflice,  I fcarcely  know  any,  that  exceed 
the  medical  care  of  fervants.  By  law  perfons 
hiring  fervants  are  liable  to  provide  them  with 
needful  medical  help;  hence  they  are  commonly 
.excluded  from  admilfion  into  hofpitals  during 
Ifuch  fervice. 

When,  by  indifpofition,  wonted  fervices  are 
orevented  and  a deplorable  objeft  is  beholden,  the 
Apothecary  is  defired  to  adminifter  relief;  in 
ome  cafes  his  attendance  is  requited,  in  others 
lot,  though  he  had  equal  reafon  to  expetl  it;  and 
till  his  refufal  to  attend  in  future  would  be  ef- 
eemed  a want  of  humanity.  Some  rule  of  con- 
lu6l  is  much  wanted,  and  might  be  advantageous 
o all  well  meaning  mailers,  and  fervants,  as  well 
s praflitioners. 

When  a mailer  fends  for  an  Apothecary,  he 
; J!1“  tould  be  refponfible  for  the  payment,  whatever 
is  private  agreement  with  his  fervant  may  have 
een,  fince  the  Apothecary  cannot  be  acquainted 
ith  it,  or  the  time  oi  a fervant’s  departure:  or 
c mailer  Ihould  fee  that  the  fervant  difcharges 
e debt.  Some  mailers  pay  for  the  medicines  of 
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all  their  fervants,  others  of  a few,  fome  of 
none,  aod  others  refufe  under  certain  circum- 
flances.  When  fervants  will  chufe  their  own  medi- 
cal attendants,  or  when  their  diforders  originate 
in  their  own  imprudencies,  they  cannot  reafona- 
bly  claim  their  mailer’s  aid.  The  ingratitude  and 
mifcondufl  of  fervants  may  often  render  them  un- 
deferving. 

Apothecaries  cannot  refufe  to  attend  the  fer- 
vants of  families,  when  folicited  with  the  know- 
ledge of  a mailer:  but  if  mailers  would  engage 
for  defraying  the  bill,  praflitioners  might  make!  nance 
fome  abatement,  from  the  confideration  of  the*  Ab 
prefent  defefls  being  removed  ; care  fhouid  ho'w-J^ 
ever  be  taken  to  prevent  impofitions.  jj^ozeric 
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Seftion  the  Seventy-Seventh. 
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THE  general  ellimation  of  an  Apothecary  car 
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alone  be  preferved,  by  his  profefhonal  Ikill  beiniB  . r : 
adorned  with  an  unblemilhed  charafler. 

He  fhouid  have  general  knowledge  of  the  art|aJ*pear|j 
as  on  his  difcernment  invalids  commonly  relylj  H, 


for  pointing  ont  the  necelfary  co-operative  aid  dr^iejj, 


a Phyfician,  or  Surgeon. 


In  afcertaining  the  feats  and  caufes  of  maladiesl'%,^ 


he  will  feel  the  advantage  of  having  anatomic; 
Ikill ; while  a knowledge  of  a hiltory  ol  difte 
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pers  will  affid  him,  in  didinguiffiirig,  and  treat- 
ing them,  or  in  difficult  cafes  recommending 
timely  advice ; and  for  fitch  information  he  may 
have  been  indebted  to  le&ures  on  the  pra&ice  of 
medicine. 

By  attending  the  pra£tice  of  an  hofpital  he  may 
have  obferved,  that  remedies  fucceeded  better, 
when  applied  contiguous  to  the  affe&ed  parts;  and 
that  out  of  a variety  of  medicines,  adapted  to  the 
cure  of  the  fame  malady,  there  were  reafons  for 
preferring  one  to  another,  under  certain  circum- 
flances,  and  here  he  may  be  aided  by  the  fynopfis. 

A blider  applied  to  the  head  in  difeafes  of  the 
Brain,  or  to  the  fide  for  complaints  in  the  Cheft; 
a lozenge  for  diforders  about  the  Throat ; and  an 
aenema  for  affeftions  of  the  Vifcera,  or  urinary 
Paffages,  have  been  found  more  efficacious.  Pow- 
erful medicines,  though  difcovered  to  be  ufeful, 
require  greater  caution  in  infants,  and  aged  fub- 
efts,  and  render  other  means  preferable,  as  may 
appear  by  confulting  the.  journal. 

Analogy  may  frequently  fugged  beneficial  re- 
nedies  by  a due  refleftion  on  the  a&ion  of  them, 
ind  on  the  date  of  local  didempers.  If  a fer- 
nenting  Cataplafm  be  ufeful  in  corre&ing  exter- 
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rial  Putrefcency,  fimilar  ingredients  may  be  ex- 
pefted  to  be  efficacious  in  putrid  difeafes. 

By  a knowledge  of  the  progrefs,  or  habitual 
advances  of  difeafes,  they  may  fometimes  be  fu- 
perfeded,  or  a truce  gained;  as  by  inoculation, 
and  by  preventing  the  paroxyfm  of  an  ague ; 
thereby  moderating  a contagious  malady,  or  ex- 
pediting the  cure  of  an  intermittent. 

The  appeafing  of  intractable  maladies,  or  fuch 
as  have  been  called  incurable,  may  be  worthy  of 
more  than  ordinary  regard,  in  the  hope  of  dimi- 
niffiing  the  lift  of  irremediable  diftempers. 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  a pra&itioner  to  be  qualifi- 
ed to  point  out  falutary  remedies,  for  he  ffiould  be 
able  to  predi6k  events,  to  foretell  the  effetls  of 
medicine,  and  to  argue  on  the  pra&ice  advifed. 

The  improvements,  and  new  fenliments  per- 
petually iffuing  from  the  prefs,  and  the  generous 
communications  of  dear-bought  experience  may 
animate  an  emulous  pradlitioner  to  watch  the  pro- 
grefs  of  diforders,  that  fall  under  his  own  care,  and! 
to  be  affiduous  in  gaining  proficience.  The  mofti 
intelligent  follower  of  the  art  may  be  compare 
to  adiftant  enclofure,  feemingto  confift  of  flowers 
alone,  in  all  their  varied  beauty,  yet  on  a clofe, 
and  more  nice  infpe&ion,  weeds  are  difcovered 
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and  imperfe&ions  found  to  be  intermixed,  or  in- 
fallibility unattainable. 

The  length  of  this  chapter  forbids  any  inquiry 
into  the  duty  of  an  Apothecary  to  his  pupil,  yet 
this  deficiency  may  be  fupplied,  by  adverting  to 
that  of  an  apprentice,  and  to  the  pra£lice  of  an 
hofpital. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  trace  the  induftrious 
.Reaper,  through  all  the  rich  fields  of  profeflional 
i inquiries,  we  may  however  obferve,  that  an  har- 
'veft  fuccefsfully  reaped  provides  abundant  grain 
Ifor  future  fupplies.  To  fuch  as  have  a tafte,  and 
.zeal  for  the  profeflion,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
mrge  the  preference  of  acquirements  in  Science, 
tto  amufements'and  diverfions,  too  often  fubftitu- 
ued  by  the  indolent,  and  undifciplined. 
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CHAPTERthe  TWENTY-THIRD. 

On  the  Practice  of  an  Accoucheur. 

Se&ion  the  Seventy-Eighth. 

TF  the  arguments  offered,  in  the  chapter  on  ex- 
1 ^minations,  be  worthy  of  attention  on  any  oc- 
cafion,  they  deferve  notice  as  to  the  qualification 
of  an  Accoucheur.  If  inftances  were  not  known, 
one  would  fcarce  fuppofe,  that  any  man  would 
be  fo  unfeeling,  and  audacious,  as  to  praftifethis 
branch  of  the  art,  without  a regular  training  ; or 
that  from  any  compliment,  hufbands  would  chufe 
fuch  a perfon,  to  aft  in  this  important  office.  The 
whole  affociation  of  profeffors,  and  praftitioners 
in  this  department  ffiould,  for  the  fake  of  huma- 
nity, earneflly  unite  in  difcountenancing  untutor- 
ed intruders.  If  guardians  of  the  profeffion  fail 
to  fupport  regularity,  incompetent  judges  cannot 
be  blamed  for  making  improper  diflinftions.  Stu- 
dents, who  are  at  the  expence  of  a regular  educa- 
tion, who  clofely  apply  in  acquiring  qualifica- 


tions,  and  fulfil  what  is  required  of  them,  lofe  the 
neceffiary  fpur  to  induftry,  when  the  unqualified 
are  equally  privileged,  and  can  gain  equal  encou- 
ragement. 

Regulars  cannot  confult  with  ignorant  and  un- 
trained pretenders  to  the  art,  confidently  with 
their  duty  to  medical  fociety,  or  with  integrity  to 
their  employers. 

It  may  be  argued,  that  women,  devoid  of  ele- 
mentary rules,  are  frequently  trufted  with  the 
management  of  this  momentous  office  ; but  it 
may  be  afked,  are  not  men  generally  preferred,  in 
the  expe&ation  of  greater  fafety  in  the  hands  of 
thofe,  that  have  fiudied  the  ftru£lure  of  the  parts 
concerned,  and  the  rules  of  pra&ice,  under  emi- 
nent teachers  ? Every  confcientious  profelfor  of 
the  art  mull  acknowledge  that  there  may  be  great- 
er hazard  from  this  part  of  fcience  being  left  to 
the  management  of  men  than  women,  except  fuit- 
able  inftru&ions  have  been  imbibed. 

What  a difappointment  mull  it  be  to  a delicate, 
and  diffident  woman,  that  has  with  difficulty  been 
prevailed  on  to  confent  to  the  cuftomary  prefe- 
rence, fhould  ffie  difcover  her  Accoucheur  to 
have  no  fuperior  qualifications  beyond  a Midwife. 

As  far  as  many  years  experience  have  enabled 
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me  to  judge,  a regular  difciplined  Accoucheur 
may  find,  that  fome  recent  information  may  be 
derived  from  every  cafe  ; but  fuch  proficicnce 
cannot  be  acquired  without  a proper  fuperftruc- 
ture,  a regular  education. 

The  intricate  texture  of  the  Uterus,  the  chan- 
ges in  it  produced  by  geflation  ; the  important 
advantages  of  comprehending  the  chain  ol  con- 
nexion, obferved  by  nature  in  the  fucceeding  fla- 
ges  of  parturition  ; and  of  forefeeing  the  fubfe- 
qucnt  good  effefts  in  conducing  to  the  recovery 
of  women  might  be  farther  argued,  in  urging  the 
necellity  of  Accoucheurs  being  regularly,  trained. 

A knowledge  of  medicine  may  be  highly  ne- 
ceffary  for  an  Accoucheur,  and  the  analogy  be- 
tween furgery,  and  midwifery  may  fhew  the  uti- 
lity of  that  fcience  being  alfo  learned., 

Nor  are  profeflional  talents  alone,  a fufficient 
qualification  to  introduce  a praflitioner,  to  profi- 
table employment,  and  preference.  A pleafmg 
addrefs,  fobriety,  fedatenefs,  cheerfulnefs,  pre- 
fence of  mind,  deliberation,  patience,  difcretion, 
perfeverance,  refolution  are  all  requifite  to  com- 
plete the  charafter  of  an  Accoucheur. 

Juvenile  levity,  or  a foppifh  appearance,  an 
haflv,  or  a morofe  temper,  a negligent  demean- 
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our,  or  a rafh  difpofition  may  be  forbidding  qua- 
lities. 

When  women  are  neceflitated  to  chufe  an  Ac- 
coucheur, exceffive  caution,  reftlefs  anxiety,  and 
diflatisfa&ory  fufpicion  procraftinate  the  choice  ; 
i befides  the  officious  infinuations  of  other  women 
•.often  add  perplexity. 

In  a ftate  of  pregnancy  women  feem  to  be  pro- 
widentially,  and  incomprehenfibly  fhielded,  not 
«»nly  from  abortion,  but  alfo  from  the  fame  fhare 
of  diforders,  to  which,  at  another  time,  we  might 
expe£l  them  to  be  liable. 

The  young  Accoucheur  may  derive  the  great- 
advantages  from  afcertaining  with  accuracy 
he  gradations,  and  aids,  of  each  ftage  in  parturi- 
tion, to  the  fucceeding  (leps,  and  alfo  to  future 
uccefs  ; from  obferving  the  inconvenience,  tar- 
linefs,  or  pernicious  confequences,  of  fuch  re- 
gular progreffion  being  interrupted,  or  difturbed  ; 
•tnd  the  hints  capable  of  being  derived  from  relief 
iforded  by  nature. 

A familiar  acquaintance  with  the  regular  pro- 
edure,  and  cooperation  of  nature  may  point  out 
ules  of  art,  by  which  any  neceflary  manudu£tion 
nay  be  regulated. 

The  connexion  between  the  delivery  of  an  in- 
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fant,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  placenta  may  no 
lefs  attraft  his  attention  ; as  a natural  procefs, 
tending  to  a more  fecure  coar&ation  of  the  Ute- 
rus. I am  inclined  to  infer,  from  the  fuccefs  in 
my  own  pra£Kce,  that  the  belt  mean  of  pre- 
venting puerperal  fever  is  to  be  apprized  of  its 
caufe  often  exifting,  in  occurrences  before,  and 
at  the  conclufion  of  parturition,  requiring  alfothe 
care  of  an  Accoucheur  in  fubfequent  treatment, 
as  I (hall  endeavour  to  explain  in  a future  Sec- 
tion. 

A perfefl  afcertainment  of  the  ftate  of  the  Ute- 
rus, in  all  menacing  cafes,  cannot  be  too  ftrenu- 
oufly  urged. 

Se&ion  the  Seventy-Ninth. 

YOUNG  Praftitioners,  on  account  of  their 
want  of  experience,  or  not  having  gained  confi- 
dence, are  expe&ed  to  give  up  more  of  their  time 
in  fuch  attendances ; and  it  fhould  be  with  them 
an  eftablifhed  rule,  on  fuch  occafions  to  pafs  their 
leifure  in  refle£iing  on  the  prefent  cafe,  or  fome 
topic  within  the  department. 

An  Accoucheur  will  be  required,  to  know  the 
figns  of  Geftation,  and  to  remedy  the  inconveni- 
ent fymptoms ; to  judge  of  the  periods  of  mifcar- 
riage,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  means  of  pre- 
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ventlon,  or  the  management  of  irremediable  ca- 
fes, with  the  mod  probable  eafe,  and  faf  ety ; be- 
fides  the  bed  methods  of  conducing  women, 
through  the  various  ftages  of  Parturition,  to  a per- 
fe£t  recovery;  the  choice  of  a nurfe,  and  the 
treatment  of  children  will  be  deemed  no  lefs  ne- 
ceffary  qualifications. 

The  diltin&ion  of  fpurious,  from  real  figns  of 
Abortion,  or  Parturition,  may  materially  conduce 
to  the  more  fpeedy  relief  of  a patient,  and  the  cre- 
dit of  an  accoucheur;  equal  judgment  may  be  re- 
quifite,  in  difcriminating  between  propitious  and 
unfavourable  fymptoms ; in  prognofticating  fub- 
fequent  changes,  and  probable  events. 

The  miflak.es  made  by  fome  women  as  to  Gef- 
tation  may  put  Accoucheurs  on  their  guard  in 
fomewhat  dubious  cafes. 

The  principal  inftrument  of  Nature  to  rid  her- 
felf  of  any  annoyance,  diflurbing  the  human 
frame,  is  local  paiu  ; and  however  irkfome,  or 
intolerable  its  prefence,  its  diminution,  or  abfence 
may  be  found,  in  the  pra&ice  of  midwifery,  a fe- 
rious  inconvenience.  Although  the  dilatation, 
more  fatisfa&orily  produced  by  intermitting  pains, 
be  defe&ive;  yet,  even  in  abortion,  when  the 
pains  are  trifling,  the  haemorrhage  relaxes  the  iwn- 
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mature  rigidity  of  the  Collum  Uteri,  and  gradu- 
ally prepares  the  pafTage  for  Birth. 

This  circumftance  may  intimate  caution  in  the 
management  of  fuch  cafes,  and  warn  a pra&ition- 
er  from  inadvertent  precipitance. 

The  effeft  of  the  fame  degree  of  evacuation  is 
fo  very  different  a criterion  of  ftrength,  or  fecu- 
rity,  as  to  be  of  itfelf  fallacious ; nor  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  accuftomed  health  a fafer  guidance, 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  pulfe  may  be  a preferable 
indication.  When  the  membranes  are  broken, 
pain  is  often  invited,  and  during  the  confequent 
preffure  upon  the  ruptured  veffels  of  the  Placenta, 
in  cafes  of  its  prefentation,  the  bleeding  is  flop- 
ped, and  fome  temporary  advantage  is  at  leaft  ob- 
tained. 

If  the  fubfequent  preffure  be  thus  ufeful,  may 
it  not  fuggeft  fome  attempt  to  check  the  haemor- 
rhage ; and  might  not  fome  fuch  method,  as  was 
pra&ifed  by  Mr.  Broomfield,  to  dilate  the  Vefica 
urinaria,  be  adapted  to  that  purpofe  ? (Chir : 
Obfer.  vol.  2.) 

Although  the  important  advantage  of  pain  has 
been  illuftrated,  yet  a diftinction  between  its  ufe, 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  appeafing  it, 
with  a view  of  rendering  it  more  propitious,  may 
no  lefs  call  for  judicious  difcernment.  The  cau- 
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fes  of  lefs  effe6lual  pains,  may  be  numerous, 
and  point  out,  to  a quick-lighted  Accoucheur, 
the  moll  obvious  means  of  relief. 

A change  of  polture,  a cooler  apartment,  a va- 
riation in  diet,  an  aperient,  or  anodyne  remedy, 
may  be  fuggelled ; and  each  may  be  more  parti- 
cularly pointed  out,  by  a farther  attention  to  na- 
tural caufes  and  effects  ; for  inllance,  when  a wo- 
man lleeps  in  the  intervals  of  pain,  its  more  im- 
mediate benefit  may  demonffrate  an  imitation  in 
fome  cafes,  by  the  adminiff  ration  of  a liberal  dofe 
of  Opium  ; and  the  fuiting  its  efficacy  to  a parti- 
cular period,  antecedent  to  a probable  change  of 
:natural  progreflion,  maybe  of  great  confequence. 
Although  it  may  be  improper  to  comply  with  every 
;requeft  of  women,  or  their  attendants,  an  humane 
explanation  of  the  fafety  of  delay,  and  the  readi- 
nefs  to  give  affiftance,  as  foon  as  circumllances 
will  admit,  mull  be  advifable. 

It  may  be  obferved,  if  one  llage  of  Parturition 
| be  unufually  rapid,  or  unnaturally  expedited,  a 
fubfequent  llage  is  often  retarded,  or,  that  by  each 
[progreflion  being  gradual,  and  uninterrupted,  fuc- 
ceeding  fteps  are  more  propitioufly  conducted. 

Parturition  is  often  fo  fevere,  as  to  excite  the 
commiferation  of  every  attendant,  and  were  it  not 
that  an  Accoucheur  had  patience,  and  Ikill,  the 
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folicitationsof  fhort-fighted  petitioners  mightoften 
influence  and  prompt  him  to  precipitate  meafures. 
A quick  parturition  is  often  completed  within 
twelve  hours;  but  when  that  period  is  exceeded, 
the  termination  frequently  approaches  nearly  to 
twenty-four  hours ; while,  in  {till  more  dilatory 
cafes,  the  conclufion  is  delayed  to  near  forty-eight 
hours;  but  in  each  term,  the  event  happens  com- 
monly earlier,  rather  than  at  a later  hour.  Such 
/ 

a knowledge  may  afford  a practitioner  an  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  repofe  for  himfelf  and  his  pa-, 
tient,  though  it  may  be  proper  to  conceal  from 
others  fuch  rules  of  judging,  left  the  defign  {hould 
be  defeated. 

So  long  as  pains  are  moft  efficacious,  their  in- 
termiffions  are  ordinarily  more  regular,  but  when 
ineffectual  and  fatiguing,  they  are  ufually  more 
irregular.  Many  women  fuffer  much  from  being 
overheated,  and  more  efpecially,  at  the  hour  of 
delivery. 

Seftion  the  Eightieth. 

THERE  may  be  great  utility  in  counterafling 
an  hafty  procedure,  particularly  in  impatient  wo- 
men, in  order  that  the  conclufion  of  birth  may 
co-operate  in  affi fling  the  contra&ion  of  the  Ute- 
rus, and  confequently  the  expulfion  of  the  pla* 
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centa.  Until  birth  be  ended  a mother  is  the  foie 
objeft  of  every  one’s  attention,  but  as  foon  as 
that  event  takes  place,  the  joy  withdraws  that  care, 
and  transfers  it  to  the  infant,  as  if  all  rifk  was  fur- 
mounted.  An  experienced  Accoucheur  will  be 
aware  of  the  neceflity  of  his  permanent  care,  and 
vigilance  being  more  indifpenfable. 

The  ftate  of  the  Uterus,  and  of  the  remaining 
contents,  may  be  fatisfa&orily  learned,  by  a cuf- 
tom  of  making  a gentle  prefTure  on  the  Abdo- 
men ; and  there  is  no  time  more  proper  than  be- 
tween the  birth,  and  putting  the  ligature  on  the 
umbilical  cord.  The  prefTure  invites  coar&ati- 
on,  and  if  there  be  twins,  that  is  difcovered  in 
due  time,  and  without  alarm  ; befides  the  poftpo- 
ning  the  tying  of  the  chord  renders  the  change 
from  the  foetal  flate,  more  gradual,  and  fafe. 

On  the  gentle,  and  fuccefsful  expurgation  of 
the  after-birth,  the  expedient  coalefcence  of  the 
Uterus  depends  ; to  failure  in  this  oflential  ftage, 

. a lodgement  of  impure  difcharges,  or  of  the  deci- 
duous membrane  ; or  to  a defeft  of  the  impul- 
( five  agency,  haemorrhage,  or  puerperal  fever 
may  frequently  be  imputed,  or  otherwife  be  una- 
voidably produced  by  fecondary  caufes. 

In  many  inflances  parturition  may  be  cafily 
parted  through,  and  the  fubfequent  treatment  re- 
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quire  no  great  fkill,  yet  care,  and  caution  may  in 
all  cafes  be  ufeful  ; and  when  the  aggregate  of 
the  preceding  reflexions  is  taken  into  the  fcale, 
the  practice  of  Midwifery  will  appear  to  be  a fci- 
ence  demanding  profeflional  learning,  and  nice 
diftinXions,  great  Ikill,  and  found  integrity. 

Se£lion  the  Eighty-First. 

X 

THERE  is  not,  in  the  praXice  of  an  Accou- 
cheur, a cafe  of  greater  confequence,  or  more 
perplexity,  than  abortion  in  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy.  When  the  caufe  can  be  attributed 
to  a cafualty,  fome  relief  may  be  expeXed  from 
inward  remedies,  and  quietude  ; but’when  the 
caufe  is  an  unufual  attachment  of  the  placenta  to 
the  Collum  Uteri,  it  may  be  of  moment  to  afcer- 
tain  it,  when  the  haemorrhage  becomes  alarming. 
The  abfence  of  pain,  in  the  opinion  of  women, 
precludes  the  neceflity  of  a fuitable  inquiry  ; and 
yet  it  would  often  relieve  the  anxiety  of  fuch  a 
patient,  to  be  informed,  that  the  premature  attack 
was  merely  cafual,  and  not  brought  on  by  any 
avoidable  incident.  In  mifcarriage  at  an  earlier 
period,  manual  aid  is  feldom  required,  and  there 
is  little  comparative  hazard. 

It  is  effential  to  conflder  the  flage,  in  which  the 
difficulty  and  management,  in  cafes  of  abortion*' 
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;:cur,  with  a view  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  nature, 
i the  fucceeding  part  of  delivery,  as  often  as  cir- 
jm fiances  will  admit. 

So  long  as  the  haemorrhage  continues  violent, 
e difficulty  exifts,  but  as  that  is  often  reftrain- 
II,  by  the  fecundines  being  broken,  and  the  wa- 
rrs  evacuated,  parturition  may  be  a [lifted  by  na- 
: ral  pains,  except  the  debility  of  the  woman 
ould  demand  further,  or  more  immediate  help. 
In  a former  feftion,  there  are  feveral  general 
nts,  intimately  conne&ed  with  this  fubjeft. 
’When  women  have  once  mifearried,  they  feem 
be  more  liable  to  the  fame  unfortunate  propen- 
y,  which  may  remind  Accoucheurs  to  contrive 
e;  mod  probable  means  of  prevention. 

In  general  the  Uterus  appears  to  be  furniffied, 
II  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  with  retentive  pow- 
, with  an  inherent  relu£lance  to  untimely  ex- 
Ifion. 

The  mod  ftimulating  emmenagogues,  cathar- 
s,  and  diuretics,  violent  eleftrical  fhocks  have 
led  to  produce  mifearriage,  or  hurt  the  feetus  ; 
yy  poifonous  medicines  purpofely  adminiftered 
/e  failed  to  procure  abortion,  though  fatal  to 
mother,  and  confequently  difappointing  the 
farious  intentions  of  fordid  prefenbers. 
lUterine  hxmorrhage  fucceeding  delivery  is  one 
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of  thofe  fudden,  and  alarming  changes,  fo  re- 
pugnant to  the  hope  of  an  anxious  Accoucheur,  1 
as  to  render  it  a proper  fubjeft  of  preconfidera- 
tion.  The  fhrinking  power  ot  the  Uterus  mate- 
rially varies  ; and  a defeft  in  coarftation  may  I 
fufficiently  warn  a pra&itioner,  not  haftily  to 
leave  his  patient,  left  he  fhould  be  for  fome  time 
nnapprized  of  an  internal  evacuation.  When  the 
contra£lile  power  is  weakened,  and  the  veftels 
patent,  the  difcharge  may  be  evident,  or  the  dif- 
tention  of  the  region  of  the  Uterus  may  tend  t»| 
impede  the  neceftary  contra&ion. 

Fainting,  or  a fenfe  of  cold  may  afford  fome  r- 
natural  relief,  but  a diflin&ion,  between  tempo-p' 
rary  advantage,  and  the  powers  of  life  exhauft-p'1 
ing,  is  neceftary,  fmce  in  fuch  cafes  patients  aretl 
commonly  unwilling  to  be  difturbed,  and  have  aipF1 
ftmilar  difpofition  to  flumber,  as  perfons  that  are* 
menaced  by  extreme  cold.  Gentle  prefture,  andll 
applications  of  vinegar,  folutions  of  crude  fal  am-p 
moniac,  and  ice,  have  been  advantageoufly  em-lj" 
ployed  ; but  praftitioners  have  many  prejudicestr 1 
to  contend  with,  and  a difficulty  in  perfuadingjf 
others  to  believe,  that  the  danger  of  catching  coldijr 
is  not  equal,  to  that  from  the  haemorrhage.  Suchti 
fituations,  however  fortunate  in  their  termination^! 
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not  exceeded  in  perplexity  or  requifition  of 
ill. 

Se6lion  the  Eighty-Second. 

AS  in  Surgery,  fo  in  Midwifery,  I conceive 
at  great  benefit  may  arife,  from  the  treatment 
ter  Parturition  being  ftudied  apart,  and  dif- 
i6tly,  rather  than  combined  with  the  operation 
'elf;  although  their  connexion  is  not  to  beover- 
oked. 

The  debility,  that  fometimes  fucceeds  Parturi- 
>n,  may  demand  the  utmoft  regard  of  a medical 
endant.  Much  mifehief  may  enfue  from  a 
?ak  patient  being  fpeedily  removed,  and  for  this 
afon,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  take  all  poffible  means 
:r  preventing  a necelfity  of  immediate  removal, 

■ prior  care,  and  caution,  before  the  conclufion. 
the  birth.  A ftri6t  caution,  as  to  vifiters,  may 
a necelfary  injun&ion. 

A permanent  recumbent  pollure  is  ill  calcula- 
1 to  afli ft  the  difeharge  of  excretnentifious  con- 
its from  the  Uterus,  fo  conducive  to  the  pre- 
:ntion  of  future  indifpofition  ; or  to  expedite  a 
ftoration  of  priftine  ftrength.  If  the  elevation 
the  body  be  gradual,  it  may  in  a few  hours  be 
pported,  and  then  a requifite  change  of  linen, 
alterations  in  the  bed  may  be  fafely  fuftained. 
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The  fparing  life  of  animal  food,  or  fermented 
liquors,  for  fome  days,  may  greatly  aid  the  reco- 
very, and  render  the  pernicious  pra&ice,  of  hav- 
ing the  breads  drawn  by  Adults,  wholly  un- 
neceflary. 

The  recommendation  of  a gradual  return  to  a 
more  generous  diet,  and  the  avoidance  of  con- 
finement to  bed,  may  alfo  deferve  a pra&itioner’s 
attention;  but  in  every  direction,  that  is  given, 
prudence  mud  be  obferved. 

Every  tender  mother  will  anxioudy  watch  the 
inquiries  of  an  Accoucheur,  and  expefl  him  to 
pay  attention  to  the  Infant’s  dighted  complaints. 
The  tightnefs  of  its  drefs  or  the  goading  of  a pin 
may,  in  fome  indances,  create  alarm,  while  dight 
ailments  unrelieved  may  foon  dedroy  fuch  feeble 
Plants. 

It  is  by  an  unwearied  and  permanent  vigilance, 
that  Accoucheurs  are  to  expeft  fuccefs,  and  gain 
experience;  and  by  fuch  acquirements,  accom- 
panied with  unimpeachable  morals,  the  edeem  of 
a whole  Family  will  generally  be  procured  ; for 
there  is  no  branch  in  the  profedion  equally  calcu- 
lated to  bring  a pra&itioner  into  general  edimation. 
An  anxious  and  intereded  father  mud  feel  him- 
felf  indebted  to  that  Profedor  of  the  art,  by  whofe 
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fkill  and  diligence,  both  the  mother  and  child  en- 
. joy  fat  is  factory  health  and  fpirits. 

Embarrading  cafes  will  happen  to  all  ranks  of 
Accoucheurs,  the  abilities  of  inexperienced  Prac- 
titioners will  often  be  called  in  quedion;  and  the 
•mod  fkilful  be  blamed,  if  they  neglect  to  advife 
opportune  confultation.  In  all  uncommon  ap_ 
er’t  pearances,  the  importance  of  the  charge  fhould 
ifuperfede  every  intereded  motive,  and  the  good 
i of  the  Patient  dire£t  the  heps  to  be  taken.  Con- 
vulfion,  apoplexy,  mental  derangement,  embry- 
otomy, uterine  haemorrhage,  rupture  of  the  ute- 
rus, puerperal  fever,  befides  unnatural  prefenta- 
tions  of  the  fcetus,  and  complaints  unconne&ed 
with  this  province,  may  be  fo  perplexing,  as  to 
render  additional  abidance  indicated;  but  to  in- 
quire into  thefe  feveral  difeafes  would  exceed  the 
bounds  of  this  EfTay. 

The  fatality,  that  has  arifen  from  puerperal 
fever,  has  defervedly  exercifed  the  Pens  of  the 
mod  celebrated  Accoucheurs  in  this  Kingdom. 

Although  the  melancholy  ravages  of  this  mala- 
dy have  often  come  under  my  obfervation  ; yet  I 
.have  reafon  to  be  thankful  for  the  unexceptionable 
fuccefs,  in  all  thofe  cafes,  in  which  I attended 
•throughout  the  Parturition,  and  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  after  treatment.  It  may  be  proper  to 
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add,  that  I afcribe  my  wonted  fuccefs,  to  an  un-j 
remitted  attention,  in  preserving,  uninterrupted, 
the  Succeeding  ftages  of  Parturition,  with  a view 
of  gaining  that  co-operative  affiftance,  that  con 
tributes  to  a propitious  termination  ; to  being  cau- 
tious, in  forbidding  a quick  removal  of  my  Pa- 
tient, or  Suffering  her  to  remain  long  confined  to 
a recumbent  pofture,  but  advifing  an  occafional 
fitting  up  to  meals,  and  as  the  ftrength  would  bear 
it,  a more  ereft  pofition.  If  during  Parturition, 
any  alarming  Symptoms,  or  unuSual  appearances 
Seemed  to  threaten  a diSpofitionto  Subsequent  com. 
plaints,  I was  then  more  than  ordinarily  attentive 
in  urging  Patients  to  extraordinary  care  and  cau- 
tion, in  avoiding  cold,  or  other  Secondary  cauSes 
of  Sever. 

An  introfpedlion  of  the  parts  after  death  mani- 
fell  exfudation,  and  flight  adhefions  of  the  bow- 
els ; and  from  the  entire  ceafing  of  pain,  for  Some 
hours  before  the  fatal  event,  Mortification  mu  ft, 
in  Some  inftances,  take  place  ; a Sign,  that  Should 
caution  both  praSlice  and  prognoftic. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
few  implements  ufed  by  Accoucheurs,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Lever;  a knowledge  of  them,  and 
the  exa£l  manner  of  employing  them  mull  be  re- 
quired : and  it  may  be  no  lefs  neceffaty  to  keep 
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*'hem  methodically  arranged,  that  any  one  of  them 
. n&v  be,  on  a fndden  occafion,  readily  obtained  ; 
•while  the  concealment  of  them  may  demand  equal 
expertnefs  ; nor  fhould  the  point  of  any  inftru- 
• ment  be  pafled  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Opera- 
^ ‘ k tor’s  finger,  except  within  the  cranium. 

Befides  the  technical  terms  ufed  by  an  Accou- 
ccheur,  he  fhould  be  familiarized  with  the  cant 
tterms  of  Midwives  and  Nurfes. 

There  is  no  department,  in  which  a pra&ition- 
eer  may  have  greater  opportunities  of  uniting  (kill 
'with  benevolence,  and  an  humane  Accoucheur 
^ will  need  no  monitor. 

A temporary  provifion,  for  the  relief  of  lying- 
:in  women,  and  their  infants,  has  been,  in  feve- 
:ral  places,  a mod  beneficial  Inftitution;  by  a 
loan  of  linen,  a provifion  of  blankets,  or  bed  ; 
nutritive  diet,  medical  afliffance,  and  occafional 
donations.  Cleanlinefs,  and  the  overcoming  of 
all  noxious  fmells,  the  provifion  of  a nurfe,  or 
the  fuperintendanceof  every  thing  necefiary,  have 
redounded  highly  to  the  credit  of  many  humane 
Patroneffes  in  the  Country,  and  it  may  frequent- 
ly be  in  the  power  of  an  Accoucheur  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  to  render  the  mofl  ufeful  afliftance. 

An  Accoucheur  might  advantageoufly  pafs  his 
- whole  vacant  time  in  fludying  the  various  parts 
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of  practice,  in  this  branch  of  fcience  ; but  hill 
greater  exertions  may  be  required,  when  other 
branches  are  at  the  fame  time  profecuted,  and  the 
qualifications  necefiary,  it  mull  be  allowed,  are 
by  no  means  limited. 
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On  the  Practice  of  a Surgeon. 
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Se£lion  the  Eighty-Third.  r,  when 


T I ''HE  word  Surgeon  in  its  derivative  fenfe,  is 
fomewhat  inconfiflent  with  the  requifite 
qualifications  of  a pra&itioner  in  this  part  of  fci- 
ence, fince  they  are,  by  no  means,  confined  to 
manuduftion.  Could  a well  educated  operator 
have  full  employment,  he  might  no  doubt  become 
expert  ; but  fince  a general  acquaintance  with  the 
art  can  alone  charaflerize  a fagacious  one,  be- 
ginners in  this  province  fhould  be  cautious,  of 
being  captivated  by  the  fpecious  {hew  of  dexteri- 
ty in  handling  an  inftrument.  So  far  from  ope- 
rations being  deemed  a ftandard  of  furgical  fame, 
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Silll  hey  ought  to  be  confidered  the  leaft  creditable 
otbjlinethods  of  cure,  in  moft  cafes  ; and  with  a few 
d the  I;  exceptions,  the  lad  refource,  after  lefs  harfh 
, are! : neafures  have  been  fairly  tried  without  a prof- 
J jeft  of  relief. 

If  fuch  performances  were  the  only  inlet  to  a 
pdurgeon’s  reputation,  ordinary,  and  beneficial 
means  would  be  omitted,  or  difregarded,  and  the 
; nformation  neceffary  to  the  eventual  fuccefs 
l)  f an  operation  would  be  little  known.  Though 
Lin  operation  be  ever  fo  dexteroufly  performed, 
jhiough  it  be  alfo  cheerfully  fubmitted  to,  and  ap- 
’ |i!  lauded,  yet  if  it  have  not  been  fully  indicated, 

lind  the  general  management  judicioufly  conduft- 
Icd,  when  the  mifchief  comes  to  be  explored  by 
| competitor,  a want  of  fkill,  or  integrity  in  the 
^pperator  muff  be  difclofed. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  remark,  that  the  prece- 
ofk'liirig  ftrictures  relate  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  fliarp 
I ftruments,  to  chronic  difeafes,  or  capital  ope- 
.tions. 

bcco^I  I fhould  however  wifh  to  call  a relief  of  every 
.yith^l.  alady  by  the  hands  of  a Surgeon,  or  by  imple- 
ie,  Events,  as  well  as  inftruments,  an  operation  ; a 
°-l  idy  of  which  may  be  early  advifed,  and  of 
jpdtfiiiuch  more  univerfal  benefit. 
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If  a perfon  fhould  luxate  his  jaw,  or  his  fhoul- 
der  ; if  his  leg,  or  his  arm  fhould  be  fractured  ; 
if  another  recjuire  the  introduction  of  a catheter, 
or  the  return  of  an  hernia,  fuch  modes  of  relief 
are  immediate,  and  neceffary,  not  lafl  refources, 
and  are  operations  not  very  rare. 

The  afcertainment  of  a malady,  and  its  dif- 
tinction  from  any  other  difeafe,  the  befl  mode  of 
cure,  the  eafieft  manner  of  executing  any  perfor- 
mance, with  the  preparatory,  and  fubfequent 
treatment  may  be  neceffary  information,  for, 
without  fuch  general  knowledge,  a practitioner 
muff  be  liable  to  error. 

Unlefs  the  parts  concerned  in  capital  operations 
have  been  previoufly  fludied,  and  the  intentions 
of  them  fully  comprehended,  the  material  parts 
are  often  fo  concealed,  as  to  afford  a by-flander 
an  incomplete  view  of  the  performance. 

Thofe,  who  are  intended  for  Surgeons,  are, 
more  than  medical  practitioners,  concerned  in  a 
minute  knowledge  of  the  external,  as  well  as  in- 
ternal conflitution  of  the  human  fabrick  ; that 
they  may  learn  the  ufe  of  faving  fkin,  and  prefer- 
ving  mufcular  parts,  of  relaxing  refilling  muf- 
cles,  or  preventing  a lofs  of  their  power  by  an 
unfkilful  divifion  of  the  fibres. 

At  the  commencement  of  practice,  a Surgeon 
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feldom  fails  to  have  much  leifure,  and  as  bufinels 
often  arifes  from  cafualties,  abfence  from  home 
may  be  more  particularly  prejudicial  to  his  inte- 
reft,  hence  opportunities  of  gaining  proficience 
• ire  not  only  offered,  but  urged.  Since  the  prac- 
ice  of  beginners  is  generally  guided,  by  the  doc- 
rines  imbibed  in  education,  it  behoves  them  to 
idd  obfervation  to  experience,  in  order  to  form  a 
rfor-  k dear  judgment  of  their  acquirements.  Know- 
uent  ?edge  depends  lefs  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
vhat  is  new,  than  on  a comparative  view  of  paft 
vith  progrefhve  attainments,  from  which  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  aggregate  of  our  intelligence 
e.xceeds  the  advancements  abftra£fedly  confider- 
:d. 

An  humane  Surgeon  will  only  hope  to  rife  in 
:he  fcale  of  effimation,  in  proportion  as  his  abili- 
ies  will  bear  the  fcrutiny  of  profeffional  cotempo - 
anes,  and  his  practice  reach  the  impartial  ffan- 
ard  of  confcientious  conduEl. 

An  examination  of  the  beft  furgical,  and  par- 
ticularly modern  authors  may  manifefl  a difplay 
f anatomical  knowledge,  a familiar  acquaintance 
vith  the  hi  dory  of  difeafes,  and  the  whole  edited 
jrjpanagement  of  different  maladies. 

Writers  on  the  fame  fubjcft  materially  differ 
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in  opinion,  fome  excel  others  in  particular  parts 
of  their  defcriptions,  according  to  the  varied  mo- 
tives for  publifhing  ; and  much  valuable  infor- 
mation on  fubje£ts,  foreign  to  the  main  topic  un- 
der deliberation,  is  frequently  interfperfed  in 
their  works. 

A young  Surgeon  will  reap  confiderable  in- 
flruftion  from  meditating  on  each  part  of  a fub- 
je£t  feparately,  and  collating  all  the  extant  intel- 
ligence, in  each  clafs,  from  different  authors  ; 
for  fuch  analytical  refearch  will  better  qualify 
him,  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  every  publication, 
that  he  confults,  and  prepare  him  for  giving  a 
clearer  decifion  in  pra£tice.  Befides  the  ufual 
treatment  of  diforders,  he  muff  not  be  regardlefs 
of  the  avowed  failures,  or  the  unexpended  occur- 
rences related. 

It  can  fcarcely  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the 
ftudious  inquirer,  how  intimately  the  branches  of 
medicine,  and  furgery  are  connected,  and  how 
ufeful  it  may  be,  for  a Surgeon  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  medical  treatment  of  his  patients,  al- 
though he  may  often  aft  with  a colleague. 

By  inveffigating  each  diffinfl  part  of  praftice 
feparately,  a Surgeon  is  prompted  to  nicer  dif- 
criminations,  and  more  fcrupulous  vigilance. 

The  more  ftudious,  and  intelligent  a pra&ition- 
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cr  becomes,  the  readier  mull  he  be  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fallibility  of  the  art,  and  to  difcover, 
that  the  greateft  boafters  are  commonly  the  moll 
ignorant,  the  mod  mifchievous,  and  the  molt  un- 
fuccefsful. 

The  education  of  a Surgeon  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
that  of  a gentleman,  and  confequently  an  invaria- 
ble fupport  of  the  honour  of  his  profeffion  mull 
be  an  indifpenfable  duty,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  a claim  to  refpeftable  treatment. 

Se&ion  the  Eighty-Fourth. 

A young  praftitioner  will  be  wife  in  felefling 
thofe  fubjefts  for  his  prior  confideration,  that  are 
interwoven  with  general  praflice  ; and  the  ag- 
glutination, or  healing  of  wounds  by  the  firfl  in- 
tention, is  one  that  fhould  claim  his  early  regard; 
but,  before  he  proceed  to  aim  at  this  fort  of  pro- 
ficience,  it  may  be  proper  for  him  to  arrange  his 
inftruments,  a plan  of  which  will  appear  in  a 
fubfequent  chapter. 

When  pradlice  can  be  fupported  by  faffs,  and 
by  the  rules  obferved  by  nature,  one  would  ex- 
pend the  determination  to  be  indifputable,  yet  fpe- 
culative  opinions  often  lead  to  erroneous  treat- 
ment, and  defefl  in  method,  to  want  of  fuccefs. 
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The  operation  for  the  hare-lip,  the  inofculati- 
on  of  the  edges  of  large  wounds  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  by  bringing 
the  lips  into  clofe  contaft,  have  left  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  many  Surgeons  of  extenfive  prac- 
tice, and  unexceptionable  fidelity,  either  of  the 
practicability  or  utility  of  fuch  a plan. 

The  forming  of  a callus,  fir  ft  by  a depofit  of 
inflammatory  exfudation,  or  a mucilaginous  ni- 
dus, in  which  the  oflifying  vefiels  afterwards 
fhoot,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  ftrongefl  infiances 
of  the  invifible  reparation  of  a part  of  the  fyfiem 
by  nature  ; and  in  the  healing  of  recent  wounds 
by  preferving  the  edges  in  clofe  contact,  the  ag- 
glutinating mafs  is  likewife  at  firft  inorganical, 
and  feems  to  ferve  a fimilar  purpofe  ; but  it 
fhould  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  healing,  or 
union  of  the  parts  muff  be,  on  that  account,  for 
fome  time  imperfeft,  and  require  permanent  fup- 
port. 

When  inflammation  has  proceeded  rapidly,  as 
in  the  cheft,  the  fame  kind  of  exfudation  produ- 
ces adhefion  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura  ; and  in 
many  internal  mal-formations,  fimilar  adherences 
point  out  the  fanative  powers  of  nature  ; hence  it 
feems  evident,  that  internal  healing  proceeds 
without  any  injurious  abfcefies.  Is  it  then  requi* 
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Cte  to  leave  the  edges  of  a large  wound  fomewhat 
afunder,  left  by  a nearer  approximation,  pus 
would  be  apt  to  lodge,  and  impede  the  cure  ? It 
has  been  remarked,  that  wounds  become  painful 
by  being  expofed  to  atmolpheric  air,  and  are 
made  eafy  by  its  exclufion,  or  by  the  application 
of  azotic  air  ; and  on  this  principle,  while  the 
blifters,  railed  by  perfons  having  been  fcalded, 
are  unbroken,  the  pain  is  trivial,  compared  with 
the  degree  of  it,  when  the  wound  is  denuded  ; 
and  yet  the  healing  proceeds  quicker  in  the  for- 
mer, than  in  the  latter  cafe.  The  dread  of  the 
application  of  a blifter  is  much  abated,  fince  the 
preparation  has  been  fofter,  and  has  not  equally 
denuded  the  affe&ed  part.  What  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  healing  and  cure  of  a fim_ 
ple,  and  compound  fra&ure,  but  the  exclufion 
of  air  in  the  former,  and  its  admiflion  in  the  lat- 
ter ? 

Mr.  Home,  in  his  treatife  on  ulcerated  legs, 
mentions  the  advantage  of  applications,  that  in- 
vite a difeharge  of  coagulable  lymph  as  a prepara- 
tory ftep  to  healing.  In  the  fecond  decade,  thefixth 
volume,  and  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-fecond 
page  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries, 
Dr.  Thos.  Collingwood  recommends  the  deco61i- 
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on  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  Elm  Tree,  in  an  oint- 
ment, for  fcalds  ; fubjoining  this  pertinent  obfer- 
vation,  “ The  gelatinous  lubricating  nature  of 
this  ointment  muff  have  produced  the  good  effects 
from  fecluding  the  external  air,  which  is  more 
than  half  the  battle  in  the  cure,  in  all  wounds.  ” 

While  I was  drefling  pupil  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s hofpital,  in  London,  a man  was  brought 
into  the  houfe,  with  one  half  of  his  fcalp  nearly 
feparated  from  the  head  ■;  Mr.  Pott  direfted  the 
wound  to  be  carefully  cleaned,  the  loofe  fcalp  to 
he  aptly  applied,  and  by  a fufficient  number  of 
iilken  futures,  and  intermediate  flips  of  adhefive 
plaifters,  to  preferve  the  edges  in  clofe  contaft, 
obferving,  that  were  he  fure,  fuppuration  could 
not  be  prevented,  but  pus  would  be  detained,  he 
fhould  flill  advife  the  fame  mode,  and  open  the 
abfcefs  ; but  an  uninterrupted,  and  fpeedy  cure 
proved  the  fkill  of  this  experienced  preceptor. 

To  my  very  worthy  friend  Mr.  Allanfon,  Sup- 
geons  are  more  particularly  indebted,  for  a gene- 
ral introduction  of  imitating  nature,  and  confi- 
ding in  her  fanative  power,  even  in  the  large# 
wounds.  I became  an  early  convert  to  the  im- 
provement, and  have,  with  regret,  feen  in  fome 
perfons  a defire  to  lefTen  the  credit  due  to  the  plan, 
to  vary  the  rules  prefcribed,  to  claim  fome  title 
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to  priority,  to  fufpeft  inconvenience,  and  to  detra£l 
:from  the  juft  merit  of  the  author. 

I According  to  my  own  experience  a recent 
■ wound  may  have  its  edges  brought  into  clofe  con- 
i :a£f,  by  futures,  and  flips  of  court-plaifter,  with 
the  ligatures  impending  from  each  intermediate 
opening  neareft  its  attachment  ; and  if  the  parts 
be  equally,  and  permanently  fupported,  a perfe6l 
c:ure  may  be  obtained,  in  as  few  weeks,  as  for- 
merly in  months  ; and  without  being  interrupted 
by  any  lodgement  of  pus.  Befides  this  opinion 
has  been  ratified  by  the  aflurances  of  many  Sur- 
geons, at  numerous  hofpitals,  whicli  I have  vifit- 
?:d  ; but  it  may  be  neceflary  to  add,  that  in  gene- 
ral thefe  operators  remarked,  that  they  had  per- 
sonally attended  to  all  the  regulations  being  obfer- 
* red,  from  the  admeafurement,  and  firft  coaptation 
>1  the  parts,  to  the  perfeft,  and  firm  coalefcence; 
i.ndhad  been  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  prevention 
*>f  any  mifchief,  than  to  the  pofition,  and  rello^ 
ation  of  the  patient’s  health,  by  a timely  remo- 
al  from  bed,  a fuitable  change  of  diet,  and  ai 
• ermanent  fupport  of  the  parts. 

I have  feen  fome  inftances,  in  which,  tlref 
wound  after  amputation  was  in  a worfe  ftate,  thah> 
the  improved  method  had  not  been  attempted, 
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yet  I am  Cure  the  procedure,  and  not  the  plan 
ought  to  have  been  wholly  blamed,  and  I never 
faw  any  failure,  that  might  not  be  fairly  afcribed 
to  an  evident  deviation  from  the  rules  deemed  ne- 
ceffary. 

I know  that  want  of  fuccefs  has  induced  many 
to  prefer  keeping  the  lips  of  a recent  wound  afun- 
der,  in  hope  to  preclude  the  formation,  and  de- 
tention of  pus  ; and  the  confequence  of  which  is, 
the  edges  adhere,  and  fo  far  fix  in  that  date,  as 
to  render  the  cicatrix  broader  and  more  liable  to 
future  injury,  befides  a delay  in  the  cure. 

Unlefs  the  parts  be  previoufly  meafured,  a due 
proportion  of  mufcular  parts,  as  well  as  integu-  ; 
ments  be  prefcrved,  the  wound  well  cleaned,  the 
ligatures  commodioufly  difpofed,  the  neighbour-  : 
ing  parts  fupported  by  a new,  eladic,  and  fine 
flannel  bandage  ; except  the  edges  meet  with  eafe, 
and  be  neatly  inofculated  by  fuperficial  futures,  ; 
and  intervening  flips  of  court-plaifter  ; the  limb 
placed  in  a relaxed,  and  little  elevated  date  ; the  j 
bandage  timely,  and  permanently  renewed,  with-  j 
out  a premature  dripping  off  the  dreffings,  the 
management  ought  not  to  be  condemned.  In 
other  indances,  as  in  the  prefent,  the  treatment 
of  the  wound  is  not  to  be  the  foie  care,  for  fuc- 
cefs is  alfo  involved  in  obferving  the  date  of  the 
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patient.  In  appealing  fymptomatic  fever,  or  re- 
moving fuch  extraordinary  occurrences,  and 
equally  in  giving  direflions  as  to  the  confine- 
ment, or  removal  from  bed,  and  a requifite  gen- 
erous fuftenance. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  that  the  young 
Surgeon  fhould  be  imprefled  with  the  advantages 
of  healing  By  the  firft  intention  ; and  in  order 
that  he  may  form  an  impartial  judgment,  it  may 
be  advifable  for  him  to  ftudy  each  part  of  the 
procefs  feparately  ; finch  as  the  method  of  opera- 
ting ; the  manner  of  drefling  the  wound,  imme- 
diately after  the  performance  ; the  continued  fup- 
port  of  all  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  well  as  the 
mnion  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  ; and  the  whole 
after  treatment  ; the  removal  of  the  patient  from 
bed,  as  well  as  the  proper  pofition  during  his 
confinement  ; and  the  avoidance  of  low  diet, 
when  a more  liberal  allowance  may  tend  to  pro- 
mote healing,  or  to  flrengthen  the  habit. 

For  the  exaCl  regulations  necefiary  to  be  obfer- 
ved  in  amputation,  I muff  refer  the  reader  to  the 
index  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  London  me- 
dical journal,  in  which  he  may  find  a detail  ; and 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  any  Surgeon,  who  has 
experienced  the  benefits  of  the  pra&ice,  will  need 
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no  rules  for  applying  the  method  to  other  opera- 
tions, or  recent  wounds  ; particularly  in  com- 
pound fra&ures. 

To  Mr.  Baynton  we  are  indebted,  for  having 
fubjoined  the  utility  of  fupporting  the  parts  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  ulcers,  and  endeavouring  to  draw 
the  edges  of  them  into  nearer  contafl  by  flips  of 
adhefive  plaifler  ; and  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  me- 
thod I can  bear  teftimony,  even  when  left  prin- 
cipally to  the  patient’s  own  management. 

Seflion  the  Eighty-Fifth. 

IT  may  not  efcape  the  young  Surgeon’s  notice, 
that  this  laft  improvement  of  adhefive  plaifler  in 
the  treatment  of  ulcer  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
fpeedy  cure  of  recent  wounds  ; for  Mr.  Allanfon 
had  long  ago  pointed  out  the  ufe  of  applying  com- 
preffes  moiftened  with  cold  water,  as  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  healing  of  obftinate  ulcers,  and  the 
benefit  of  bandages  both  flannel  and  callicoe  has 
been  long  experienced. 

Since  infallibility  is  not  to  be  expefifed  from 
any  Angle  remedy,  a young  Surgeon  may  ftill 
have  opportunities  of  exercifing  his  ftudious  ob- 
fervation  on  the  cure  of  ulcers ; and  the  plan  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Home,  of  confidering  the  differen- 
ces in  the  ulcer,  and  in  the  habit,  of  diftinguifh- 
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i ing  ufeful,  from  injurious,  or  inefficacious  appli- 
cations, as  well  as  enumerating  fuch  as  have  been 
: tried,  or  recommended,  would  feem  to  be  the 
i likelieft  method  of  afcertaining  the  varied  modes 
entitled  to  preference. 

Preparations  of  antimony,  arfenic,  copper,  lead, 
rtjuickfilver,  filver,  fteel,  and  zinc  ; allum,  cam- 
phor, cantharides,  caflada,  carrots,  cinchona, 
ihemlock,  white  poppy-heads,  and  rhubarb  : bread, 
linefeed,  oatmeal,  honey,  and  yea  ft  : vinegar, 
a tie,  ftale  beer,  and  water  : tinffture  of  myrrh, 
atnd  of  opium  ; oils  of  linefeed,  olive,  and  tur- 
pentine ; adhefive  plaifter,  ivy,  and  walnut 
teaves,  balfam  of  copaiva,  refin,  wax,  gaftric 
nice,  and  toads,  with  an  innumerable  variety  of 
. ipplications  have  been  recommended  for  the  cure 
)f  ulcers  ; while  others  have  lefs  regarded  the  re- 
_.nedy,  than  the  well  adapted  application  of  a fine 
jrfannel,  or  callicoe  bandage,  with  attention  to 
deanlinefs. 

Some  have  preferred  warm  vapour  daily  appli- 
ed, others  have  advifed  cold  douchees,  with  fim- 
ole,  or  medicated  waters  ; fome  have  recommend- 
:d  powerful  and  ftimulating  digeftives,  with  ex- 
trcife,  while  others  have  prohibited  fuch  appli- 
cations, and  deemed  reft  abfolutely  requifite  ; 
:xpofure  to  air,  or  the  exclufion  of  it,  the  applu 
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cation  of  factitious  air,  have  each  met  with  advo- 
cates in  attempting  the  cure.  I have  no  doubt, 
but,  under  the  circumftances  related,  each  prac- 
titioner has  met  with  fuccefs,  and  the  pharmaco- 
pceia  chirurgica  will  furnifh  a young  Surgeon 
with  excellent  forms  for  experiment. 

Before  any  edited  advice  be  cenfured,  all  the 
regulations,  and  circumftances  fhould  be  cauti- 
oufly,  carefully,  and  impartially  examined,  and 
faffs  produced  againft  faffs. 

One  praffitioner  prefers  a dependance  on  flan- 
nel bandage,  on  account  of  its  elafticity  ; but  if 
the  limb  be  in  an  improper  ftate,  or  the  flannel 
have,  by  frequent  ufe,  and  wafhing,  loft  its  elaf- 
ticity, the  end  may  be  defeated  ; and  great  exafl- 
nefs  is  neceflary  in  the  trial  of  every  remedy. 

There  are  few  complaints,  that  diftrefs  com- 
mon people  more,  than  the  head  of  a family  ha- 
ving a painful,  large  ulcer  on  the  leg  ; or  adifeafe 
that  proves  more  expcnfive  to  hofpitals,  a young 
Surgeon  may  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  find  patients, 
on  whom  he  may  try  fuch  means,  as  may  meet 
his  approbation. 

The  great  advantage  of  uniting  obfervation  with 
practice  has  been  already  infilled  on,  nor  can  it 
be  too  often  inculcated  ; a Surgeon  may  have  ire- 
auent  opportunities  of  obferving  the  connexion, 


between  the  removal  of  inflammation  in  cafes  of 
ulcer,  and  in  patients,  that  have  lately  fubmitted 
to  an  operation  ; or  by  comparifon  borrow  ufeful 
hints  from  the  latter  inflance,  to  aid  his  experi- 
ence in  the  treatment  of  ulcers. 

Seftion  the  Eighty-Sixth. 

WHEN  a young  Surgeon  has  thoroughly  flu- 
died  the  art  of  healing  wounds,  and  ulcers,  he 
may  advantageoufly  turn  his  attention  to  qualify 
himfelf  for  difcriminating  the  various  kinds  of  tu- 
mours, that  may  be  likely  to  occur  in  his  prac- 
tice. 

I have  heard  Mr.  Pott  acknowledge,  that  he 
could  not  with  certainty  declare  what  were  the 
contents  of  a large  tumour  in  the  ferotum,  a part 
one  might  at  firfl  fight  think  mofl  convenient  for 
a decided  opinion. 

An  error  in  judgment  refpefling  a malady 
would  generally  lead  to  fome  miflake  in  the  treat- 
ment ; and  therefore  a correct  decifion  is  of  the 
greatefl  importance. 

Ambidexterity,  and  a taflus  eruditus  may  in 
the  determination,  as  to  the  contents  of  a tumour, 
be  materially  ufeful.  Quickfightednefs,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  hiflory  of  maladies,  as  well  as 
anatomical  fkill  may  greatly  affifl  a predi&ion. 
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• A Surgeon  will  be  expected  to  have  fufficient 
foreknowledge  to  give  an  opinion,  when  fuch  a 
complaint  is  firft  fhewn  to  him,  and  it  will  be 
unfatisfaftory,  if  he  cannot  argue  with  himfelf, 
that  the  tumour  muff  be  fuch  a one,  and  cannot 
be  of  another  kind,  that  he  may  know  would 
fomewhat  refemble  it. 

When  the  nature  of  the  tumour  is  afcertained, 
the  advice  to  be  given  will  be  no  lefs  effential  to 
the  credit  of  a praCtitioner  ; and  if  he  can  add  a 
judicious  prognoftic,  his  fkill  in  the  fcience  will 
be  more  confpicuoufly  difplayed. 

A tumour  may  be  fpontaneoufly,  gradually,  or 
by  cafualty  fuddenly  produced  ; it  may  be  fuper- 
ficial,  or  deep  feated,  hard,  or  foft,  diftinft,  or 
divided,  loofe,  or  fixed,  confined,  or  fpreading, 
mild,  or  malignant  ; its  furface  may  be  fmooth, 
or  ulcerated,  and  according  to  the  caufe,  feat,  ex- 
tent, or  contents  of  a tumour,  a determination 
refpeCting  it,  and  its  treatment  may  differ. 

The  opening  of  a tumour  may  be  needlefs,  or 
requifite  ; may  be  fafe,  hazardous,  or  dangerous; 
while  its  extirpation  may  be  unnecefTary,  advifa- 
ble,  impracticable,  or  incapable  of  affording  re- 
lief. 

A ftriCt  inquiry  into  thefe  differences  muff  be 
obvioufly  demanded  ; in  order  that  a Surgeon's 
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pra&ice  may  bear  to  be  unrefervedly  canvaffed  ; 
,nd  the  better  he  is  provided  with  a fynopfis  on 
ach  tumour,  or  every  diftindlion  before  hand, 
rhe  lefs  anxiety  he  will  feel,  and  the  Iefs  he  will 
; rr  in  decifion. 

There  may  be  no  hurry  in  predi£ling,  or  re- 
adying a tumour  that  has  been  gradually  form- 
i,  and  at  an  age,  when  fuch  tumours  fcarcely 
any  time,  or  without  improper  treatment,  be- 
>me  malignant.  A tumour  may  have  been  pro- 
iced  by  a blow,  and  contain  blood  ; and  as  this 
rid,  except  air  be  admitted,  is  rarely,  or  ever 
mverted  into  pus,  but  the  ferum  firft,  then  the 
d globules,  and  laftly  the  coagulable  lymph,  are 
>wly,  and  imperceptibly  abforbed,  an  opening 
generally  needlefs,  and  means  of  difperfion  pre- 
able. 

A whitlow  may  be  fo  fuperficial,  as  that  the 
itter  may  be  fafely,  without  manual  aid,  dif- 
irged  ; yet  when  that  difeafe  is  deep  feated* 
ay  in  making  an  opening  may  not  only  increafe 
patient’s  fullering,  but  occafion  permanent 
l irreparable  mifehief. 
ti'lvVhen  the  pus  is  feated  between  the  periodic - 
, and  the  bone,  the  outward  indication  of  mat- 
affords  but  little  guidance  ; the  degree  of  pain, 
organ  of  touch,  the  inflammation  extending 
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up  the  finger  into  the  hand,  and  producing  a pcr-l® 
manent  deleft  in  motion,  together  with  the  train 
of  urgent  fymptoms,  call  for  every  mean  of  relie' 
to  be  fpeedily  adopted.  An  entire  reft  of  th 
whole  arm  on  a pillow,  or  in  a leather,  or  oth 
broad  ftrong  fling  aptly  fitted  ; a cathartic,  then 
liberal  dofes  of  opium,  a timely,  and  fufflcien' 
opening  through  the  periofteum  may  all  require 
neceflary  attention.  A common  method  prac 
tifed  by  perfons  is  to  open  a whitlow  with 
needle,  which  is  often  prejudicial.  When  th 
right-hand  is  the  feat  of  a whitlow,  or  when  mat 
ter  lies  under  any  ftrong  fafcia,  the  early  di 
charge  of  it  may  be  indifpenfably  neceflary  t« 
preferve  the  priftine  motion  of  the  parts  infl 
med. 

The  aperture  of  a tumour,  that  is  critical, 
the  depofit  of  a violent  malady,  may  be  abfolu 
ly  requiftte. 

When  the  contents  of  a tumour  cannot 
clearly  afcertained,  an  opening  might  be  haza 
dous,  and  when  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  the  _ 
mour  being  aneuryfmal  an  opening  would  i 
doubt  be  dangerous,  unlefs  preparation  have  b 
made  for  a farther  operation,  and  in  that  cafe 
patient  ought  to  be  apprized  of  the  rifle. 

The  hardnefs  of  the  tumour,  or  the  diftance 
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5 ar::4-  :he  contents  from  the  (kin  may  prompt  means  for 
he tiiri  bringing  the  abfcefs  into  a more  advantageous 
ifreliei  t late  for  an  aperture. 

In  large  and  deep  feated  abfceffes  a fmall  punc- 
ure,  and  a gradual  difcharge  of  the  contents  by 
: (hei  repeated  operation,  and  quickly  excluding  the  air, 
jjftc©  r.aay  be  pointed  out,  by  the  injury  produced  in 
rq®:  : uch  cafes,  from  a large  natural,  or  artificial  opcn- 
3 d pra  Pg. 

yndi  The  extirpation  of  tumours  may  demand  equal 
d recaution.  A tumour,  that  has  under  the  fame 
,^.en mt  iircumftances  been  obferved  to  difperfe  of  itfelf, 
)ri.,j  ii r under  a courfe  of  mild  remedies,  can  feldom 
extirpated  without  fome  fubfequent  inconveni- 
lce  to  the  habit,  or  rendering  a relapfe  more  ha- 
:irdous.  Indurated  glands,  when  ulcerated,  are 
no  often  termed  cancerous. 

All  operations  ought  to  be  confidered,  as  fimi- 
t:r  to  powerful  medicines,  when  they  are  plainly 
I;  dicated,  and  really  necefTary,  they  feldom  fail 
be  efTentially  ferviceable;  but  when  incautiouf- 
| , and  injudicioufiy  advifed,  they  are  commonly 
:rnicious,  although  the  mifchief  may  not  be  im- 
cdiate,  but  at  a diflant  period.  A tumour  may 
: removed,  by  ligature,  cauftic,  or  the  knife. 
When  tumours  are  deep  feated,  they  may  fre- 
• icntly  be  fufpe&ed  of  extending  farther  internal- 
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ly,  than  can  be  difeerned  from  external  appearan-i 

ces  ; a chain  of  indurated  lymphatics  may  often}  afc  : 

/ 

lead  to  the  difeovery  of  a dillant  gland,  and  when 
there  is  not  a fair  profpeCt  of  eradicating  the*  th his 
whole  morbid  part,  little  or  no  benefit  can  be  ex- 
pected. A fixed  ftate  of,  or  a malignant  feel  in 
a tumour  may  forbid  its  extirpation,  and  its  ha 
ving  become  ulcerated  feldom  fails  to  be  an  im 
portant  obflacle. 

The  opportune  removal  of  a fchirrous  tumour  .-y 
may  be  more  immediately  urgent,  on  account  oS  ^ 
the  age  at  which  it  may  have  commenced,  as  well 
as  its  caufe,  left  its  extirpation  fhould  foon  be  „ 
impracticable. 

The  opening  of  a tumour  may  be  with  diffe 
rent  objeCts  in  view,  that  is  either  a temporary,  or 
a radical  cure  ; and  the  methods  of  attaining  th< 
fame  end  may  be  materially  varied,  as  in  the  hy 
drocele. 

A hernia  may  ftill  exemplify  a change  in  the 
tumours  recited  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  mature  con-* 
fideration,  to  adopt  the  molt  beneficial  means  ol 
redudion,  in  order  to  avoid  that  important  ope- 
ration, fometimes  required  when  the  gut  is  flran 
gulated. 

A proper  idea  of  the  abdominal  ring,  and  thej 
manner  in  which  the  hernial  contents  defeend  in* 
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) the  groin,  mu  ft  be  indifpenfably  requifite,  land 
iat  an  expert  Surgeon  may  fucceed  in  difficult 
afes,  he  ought  to  be  equally  acquainted  with  all 
le  powerful  remedies  capable  of  co-operating 
ith  his  manual  dexterity  in  reduftion. 

The  inefficacy  of  placing  confidence  in  cathar- 
c medicines  feems  to  be  exploded,  and  opium 
■ / way  of  allaying  the  irritable  ftate  of  the  {lo- 
ach to  be  preferred  ; but  the  chief  dependence 
ems  to  be  on  producing  a fudden  relaxation  of 
e whole  fvftem  by  a clyfter  of  infufion  of  nico- 
mum,  and  by  applying,  to  the  part  affefted, 
ther,  a folution  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  fuch  means 
may  haftily  produce  a change  ; and,  by  the 
-efficience  of  thefe  a£live  remedies,  fit  the  parts 
r a fuccefsful  redu&ion,  fo  much  to  be  prefer- 
d to  an  operation  of  fuch  importance. 

The  neceffity  of  procuring  a fpeedy  paflage  af- 
i'nehvi.r  redutlion  need  hardly  be  intimated. 
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Se&ion  the  Eighty-Seventh. 

A young  Surgeon  may  always  find  an  advanta- 
ous  employment  of  his  vacant  hours  in  pro- 
llffional  fearchcs,  by  which  he  will  be  gaining 
oficiency,  and  render  himfelf  ufeful. 

It  may  be  queftioned  if  many  men  have  not 
hntinued  for  a long  time  to  fuffer  great  mifery 
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from  the  unfk.il fill  introduXion  of  the  catheter  ; 
and  although  but  one  inftrument  be  ufed,  yet  far- 
ther preparation  is  needful  ; by  way  of  inviting 
reflexions  on  this  important  fubjeX,  it  may  be 
proper  to  term  it  an  operation. 

The  parts,  through  which  the  inflruments  are 
palled,  being  invifible,  demon  Urate  the  neceflity 
of  the  courfe  which  it  is  to  take  being  impreffed 
on  the  mind  of  the  Surgeon.  The  changes  in 
the  inflruments,  and  the  different  direXions  given 
by  praXical  writers,  who  have  treated  feparately, 
or  interfperfed  remarks  on  this  fubjeX,  at  the 
time  of  difcufling  lithotomy,  or  other  difeafes  of 
the  urinary  paffages,  may  manifefl  the  perplexity 
of  Surgeons  regarding  the  introduXion  of  a cathe- 
ter. The  repetition  of  the  operation  being  ordina- 
rily required,  the  tendernefs  in  the  parts  produ- 
ced by  difeafes  demanding  it,  the  reluXance  of 
patients  to  a timely  fubmiflion,  and  the  advantage 
of  avoiding  any  permanent  mifchief  may  prompt 
operators  to  prepare  themfelves  for  this  im- 
portant performance.  A facility  in  executing 
this  operation  is  a flep  in  the  qualification  of  a 
lithotomifl. 

Although  the  apparatus  may  confifl  merely  of 
different  forts,  or  fizes  of  catheters,  and  a little 
fimple  ointment ; yet  the  provifion  of  a procinX 
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•iay  be  a little  more  intricate,  as  it  includes  eve- 
r thing  requifite  for  decency,  for  warmth  to  the 
mbs,  for  cleanlinefs,  for  the  reception  of  the 
aantity  of  urine  difcharged,  in  the  mod:  conve- 
ent  manner,  and  for  the  permanent  eafe  of  the 
itient  during  the  operation.  The  elaftic  cathe- 
r may  be  in  general  preferred,  and  one  of  a fuf- 
:ient  thicknefs  is  ufually  chofen. 

The  cure  may  be  retarded,  by  delaying  a repe- 
ion  of  the  operation  fo  long,  as  to  permit  a 
rrpetual  over-diftenfion  of  the  bladder  ; or  by 
fhnefs  in  forcing  on  the  inflrument  through  the 
nrved  pafTage.  If  the  catheter  cannot  be  eafily 
troduced  a confultation  of  another  Surgeon 
i ould  be  invariably  advifed.  When  the  inftru- 
( ent  cannot  be  rendered  efFeftual,  other  means 
emptying  the  bladder  are  to  be  in  due  time  re- 
c >mmended,  or  if  obflru&ions  remain  in  the  paf- 
fge,  metallic  bougies  have  been  lately  advifed. 
This  being  an  operation  ufed  as  a fecondary 
lief,  when  a Surgeon  has  the  foie  care,  no  lefs 
i ill  will  be  demanded  in  fele£ling  the  beft  extant 
medies  for  aflifting  in  overcoming  the  primary 
forder. 

Not  only  in  fyflems  of  furgery,  but  in  moft 
riters  on  maladies  afFe&ing  thefe  pafTages,  and 
many  periodical  publications  ufcful  hints  on 
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the  catheter,  and  on  the  treatment  may  be  met 
with,  and  collefiied.  The  neceflity  of  medical 
afiiftance  mull  be  obvioufly  requifite. 

Seftion  the  Eighty-Eighth. 

THE  following  inftance  of  an  operation  with- 
out the  requifition  of  any  implement  may  not  be 
undeferving  of  notice.  The  paraphymofis  is.  a 
diforder  met  with  in  young  fubje&s,  capable  of 
being  relieved  by  a heady  perfeverance  in  endea- 
vours to  bring  forward  the  prepuce  over  the  glans, 
and  occafionally  detaining  it,  until,  by  continued 
preiTure  and  repeated  efforts,  the  redu&ion  be 
completely  effefted  ; and  this  operation  is  perfor- 
med, with  the  fingers  frequently  anointed  with 
lard,  or  oil,  and  having  confidence  in  eventual 
fuccefs. 

I have  often  fucceeded,  when  the  aedematous 
fwelling  of  the  prepuce,  but  for  former  experi- 
ence, would  have  difcouraged  me  from  the  at- 
tempt ; and,  I am  of  opinion,  this  method  may 
be  relied  on  in  moll  cafes,  while  the  difeafe  i* 
recent. 

An  inquiry  into  the  primary  caufe  of  this  com- 
plaint may  frequently  fuggeft  the  neceflity  of  giv- 
ing a precaution  for  avoiding  a relapfe. 

Among  the  confiderations  for  fuch  maladies,  as 


require  the  reduction  of  a part  difplaced,  theabfo- 
lute  neceffity  of  fuch  a mode  of  cure,  and  the 
accumulated  difficulties  arifing  from  poftponing 
'uch  a mean  of  relief  muff  be  obvious. 

The  recited  example  of  cure  by  reduction  is 
me  of  the  moil  fimple  ; that  for  the  hernia  often 
lemands  medical  co-operation  ; and  the  next  in- 
'eftigation  of  reduction  may  be  efteemed  no  lefs 
omplicated,  or  worthy  of  mature  reflexion. 


Seftion  the  Eighty-Ninth. 

THERE  are  many  fubftantial  reafons,  why  a 
oung  Surgeon  fhould  be  able  to  judge,  without 
tefitation,  when  a bone  is  diflocated,  and  the  feat 
if  the  luxated  head  of  the  bone;  or  that  a fuf- 
;cted  diflocation  does  not  exift ; the  manner  of 
:termining  with  precifcnefs,  that  the  injury  is  not 
■ liftaken  for  any  other  malady,  and  is  unaccom- 
.anied  by  fra&ure  ; why  he  fhould  be  competent 
> the  mod  approved  methods  of  treating  fuch  di- 
afes  ; and  finally  be  equally  certain,  in  deter- 
ining  when  the  reduflion  has  been  unexception- 
>ly  fuccefsful.  A negleff  of  having  afcertaincd 
e figns,  artd  a doubt  of  the  qualifications  of  re- 
llar  Surgeons  may  not  un frequently  induce  per’ 
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Hofpital  Surgeons  often  find  that  violent  inflam, 
mation  and  ulcers  in  the  joints  follow  their  in- 
judicious treatment. 

To  refcue  fuch  an  important  part  of  pra£lice 
from  mifmanagement,  and  unfkilful  praftifers,  ii 
behoves  regular  Surgeons  to  ponder  over  every 
thing  that  is  neceflary  to  be  known  or  to  be  done; 
to  excel  pretenders,  in  convincing  employers  oi 
a fuperior  degree  of  information,  of  a clear  com- 
prehenfion  of  the  diforder,  and  the  means  of  ref- 
toring  the  limb  to  its  former  ftate. 

Having  ftrenuoufly,  and  repeatedly  enjoined  a 
pra&ice  of  tracing  maladies  and  operations,  in  or-| 
der  to  gain  fuch  knowledge  as  may  enable  a prac- 
titioner with  readinefs  and  firmnefs  to  decide  on 
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The  head  of  the  humerus  is  frequently  luxated; 
i perfeft  acquaintance  with  the  natural  ftate  of 
he  joint,  and  the  mufcles  that  move  it,  muft  ob~ 
ioufly  aid  a Surgeon  in  a quicker  determination  ; 
vhen  the  head  of  the  bone  is  difplaced,  and  the 
nufcles  that  muft  be  relaxed  in  attempting  the  re- 
; uftion ; a pra&itioner,  who  is  prefuppofmg  this 
5rt  of  luxation,  to  prepare  himfelf  for  a fatisfac- 
>ry  management  of  fuch  a cafe,  will  therefore 
.udy  the  anatomical  ftrufture  of  the  joint,  and 
ie  movements  performed,  in  which  he  may  be 
Tided  by  fuitable  engravings,  as  well  as  prepa- 
rations with  the  ligaments.  In  reminding  him- 
lf  of  this  primary  qualification,  he  muft  bear  in 
: ind  the  diftant  fituation  of  fome  mufcles  from 
sir  attachment,  or  part  they  move. 

The  appearances  of  a limb,  or  changes  produ- 
j^dfdd  by  this  luxation,  and  the  certain  figns,  which 
event  its  being  miftaken,  or  which  difcriminate 
from  a frafture,  or,  a bruife,  require  great  de*. 
eration. 

INext  to  a clear  diftin&ion  of'the  nature  of  this 
location,  the  implements  required  for  its  re- 
gion, and  the  benefit  of  having  them  in  readi- 
's  before  they  be  wanted,  fhould  be  confidered. 
e pofture  of  the  patient,  the  neccftity  of  his 
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body  being  perfeflly  immovable  and  paffive,  dui 
ring  the  extenfion,  the  cxaft  line  in  which  thd| 
ought  to  be  made ; the  manner  of  applying  th||| 
apparatus,  the  place  of  the  Operator,  and  of  eacjl 
affillant,  the  number  of  coadjutors;  the  force  t ■, 
be  employed,  the  vigilance  requifite,  the  figns  d»-! 
failure,  or  fuccefs,  and  the  indubitable  tokens  cW'-;:;rl 
the  head  of  the  bone  having  been  replaced. 

The  fubfequent  treatment  mud  be  refle&ed  oin 
and  tire  inconveniences,  that  have  been  experiei 
ced  to  refult,  duly  regarded. 

Befides  thefe  necefTary  confiderations,  the 
will  be  many  difficult,  perplexing,  and  anom 
ous  circumftances,  that  have  occurred  to  Pra 
tioners,  which  will  demand  ftri£t  attention. 

When  a young  Surgeon  has  analytically  invc 
ligated  all  the  information  in  his  power  to  colla|| 
from  the  writings  of  eminent  Profeffiors  of  tln^proj^ 
art,  fome  of  whom  excel  in  one  part,  or  otlf1^ 


point,  more  than  others,  he  will  find  it  ufeful 
re-examine  the  detail ; and  to  interrogate  himfc 
that  he  may  be  fatisfied  as  to  his  ability  to  difli 
guilh  the  complaint,  as  to  the  completion  of  1 
apparatus,  the  manner  of  applying  it,  of  perfo: 
ing  the  reduftion,  and  afeertaining  it. 

The  great  advantage  of  fuch  forefight, 
prcfcience,  is  that  it  brings  thofe  who  attain  p 
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■ vious  information,  upon  a level  with  men  that 
have  had  longer  experience,  but  lefs  ftudious  in- 
i.clination. 

When  a Surgeon  is  requeued  by  a Patient  to 
decide,  whether  his  Ihoulder  be  diflocated  or  not 
•there  ought  to  be  no  hefitation  ; a Praflitioner 
ought  not  to  have  to  feek  for  information,  but  to 
; be  prepared  to  give  a fatisfa&ory  anfwer,  An 
| 'Operator,  that  has  the  Tigris  and  diftiri&ions  im- 
;prefled  on  his  memory,  and  all  his  implements 
^prepared,  gains  confidence,-  meets  the  cafe  with- 
cout  difmay,  and  gives  much  more  fpeedv  relief, 
may  may  cure  his  Patient,  while  an  improvident 
i Surgeon  is  making  a preparation  for  attempting 
: the  reduction. 

One  that  bears  in  mind  the  internal  ftru&ure, 
and  motion  of  the  joint ; the  hollownefs,  or  want 
of  prominence,  in  the  deltoid  rnufcie,  when  the 
head  of  the  humerus  is  aifplaced,  the  want  of  any 
rotatory  motion,  and  when  the  body  is  erefit  the 
diftance  of  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  fide;  the 
head  of  the  bone  being  capable  of  being  perceiv- 
ed in  the  axilla,  (if  not  farther  difiodged,)  and  the 
evident  change  in  the  afTeTled  from  the  oppofite 
fhoulder,  will  feel  himfelf  competent  to  an  uner- 
ring decifion. 

L 3 


The  apparatus  I have  ufed  has  been  a defcnfa- 
tive  bandage  of  bend  or  ftiff  leather,  lined  with 
wafh  leather,  fluffed  and  quilted,  about  five  in- 
ches long  and  twelve  inches  broad,  or  in  circum- 
ference ; on  its  outfide  were  two,  or  three  loops, 
for  the  purpofe  of  paffing  through  them  flraps 
with  fmall  buckles  to  fatten  the  bandage  with 
firmnefs.  Three  additional  bandages,  two  as  ex- 
tenfors,  and  one  for  counter  extenfion  as  it  is 
termed,  completed  the  preparatory  apparatus ; 
thefe  were  made  of  a fine  bed  fheet,  cut  length- 
wife  into  three  equal  parts.  Each  of  thefe  band- 
ages meafured  about  three  yards  in  length,  and 
twenty-four  inches  in  breadth.  A thing  ot  lea. 
ther,  an  embrocation,  an  aperient,  and  an  ano- 
dyne medicine,  with  a bandage  to  fecure  the  arm 
to  the  fide,  may  be  deemed  requifite. 

The  application  of  the  implements  is  of  no 
lefs  importance,  but  the  pofition  of  the  Patient 
may  be  previoufly  fettled.  In  order  that  the  ex- 
tenfion of  the  upper  arm  may  be  certain,  and  ef- 
ficacious, begin  by  gentle  degrees,  and  be  gradu- 
ally increafed,  other  parts  mutt  be  firmly,  and  im- 
movably fixed ; hence  the  floor  will  in  many  cafes, 
be  found  the  beft  feat  for  the  patient;  and  alfo 
commodious  for  the  Operator,  who  ought  to  be 
in  a more  elevated  ftation  ; nor  difadvantageous  to 
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'vHofe  afliftants  who  may  place  their  feet  again  ft 
! he  hip  of  the  patient,  in  making  the  counter-ex- 
enfion. 

When  the  bandages  are  applied,  the  fore-arm 
•vill  be  fupported  in  a bended  poflure  ; and  when 
he  defenfative  bandage  has  been  clofely  and  firm- 
■ y fecured  above  the  elbow,  around  the  arm,  the 
perator  will  make  a circular  fold  in  the  middle 
>f  one  of  the  extenfor  bandages,  placing  it  over 
: lie  defenfative  one,  and  palling  each  end  of  the 
jandage  through  the  fold  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
he  arm,  fo  that  by  drawing  at  each  end  at  the 
l|ffame  time,  the  knot  will  be  fatisfa£lorily  tight, 
aand  not  fo  liable  to  flip  loofe,  as  in  the  common 
imode  of  faftening  extenfor  bandages.  I am  obli- 
ged to  Sir  Tho.  Cullum,  of  St.  Edmunds  Bury 
tfor  (hewing  me  this  mode  of  fecuring  a bandage,- 
•as  I have  frequently  imputed  an  eafy  redu&ion  to 
t this  improvement.  Mr.  Wilmer  of  Coventry  I 
itound  ufed  fome  fimilar  method,  but  I believe  it 
iisnotin  general  ufage,  yet  is  highly  worthy  of 
! being  adopted.  The  other  extenfor  bandage  is  to 
! be  put  on  in  a fimilar  manner,  but  for  one  to  draw 
from  the  out,  the  other  from  theinfide  of  the  arm, 
to  allow  room,  and  at  the  fame  time  coinciding 
» extenfion. 
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The  third  bandage  may  be  placed  in  a broader 
form,  under  the  affe&ed  arm  over  the  breafl,  fo 
high  as  to  fix  the  fcapula,  and  caufe  the  focket  to 
projeft,  or  meet  the  head  of  the  bone,  when  by 
extenfion  it  may  recoil  ; the  ends  being  drawn 
in  a line  to  oppofe  that  of  the  other  bandages  laft 
applied. 

When  every  provifionary  meafure  appears  to 
be  completed,  the  operator  will  re-furvey  every 
part,  and  give  explicit  dire&ions  to  all  his  aflif- 
tants,  not  only  for  their  concurring  progrefs,  but 
alfo  for  their  fudden  ceflation,  fhould  it  be  requi- 
red. The  neceflary  Heps  mull  depend  on  the 
judgment  of  an  operator. 

By  a flow  extenfion  at  the  commencement  the 
Surgeon  can  judge  better  of  the  probable  fuccefs ; 
whether  the  afliflants  co-operate,  and  the  body 
continue  to  remain  immovable,  \yhether  the  line 
of  extenfion  promife  to  be  ufeful,  or  fome  change 
will  be  requifite. 

The  noife  ufually  heard,  or  perceived,  by  the 
operator,  patient,  or  afliflants  ; the  alteration  in 
the  figure  of  the  fboulder,  the  regained  rotatory 
motion,  the  elbow  point  eafily  approaching  the 
fide,  and  the  abfence  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from 
the  unnatural  fituation  that  it  had  lately  occupied, 
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ay  convince  all  parties  of  the  diflocation  hav- 
ing been  reduced. 

Except  the  Surgeon  give  fuitable  dire£Hons, 
he  head  of  the  bone  may  again  leave  its  natural 
ocket  ; or  the  mufcles  of  the  arm  may  wafle, 
rnlefs  artificial  modes  of  exercife  be  , contrived 
o aflift  a reftoration  of  ftrength.  Without  pre- 
vious reflexion  a young  Surgeon  may  be  defec- 
ive  in  one  or  more  of  thefe  elTential  points. 

Erom  the  length  of  the  preceding  recital,  it 
uft  be  confefl'ed,  that  a pra&itioner  fhould  have 
rofefiional  zeal  to  promote  his  inquiries,  but  the 
umiliation  and  difcredit  of  being  unqualified  to 
adge  ol  the  complaint,  or  to  execute  fuch  an 
peration  may  equally  manifell  the  impropriety 
f being  unprepared. 

Although  the  diflocation  of  the  head  of  the  fe- 
rnr  but  rarely  happens,  yet  there  is  no  lefs  ne- 
eflity  for  being  able  to  diftinguiflr  it  from  other 
ljuries,  and  to  effefit  a rui«£l;ion. 

According  to  the  head  of  the  bone  being  driven 
ackward,  or  forvvard,  the  limb  will  be  longer, 
r fhorter  than  the  found  leg,  and  the  foot  will  be 
• rued  outward,  or  inward  ; on  an  attempt  to 
■ iiife  rotatory  motion,  or  to  turn  the  limb,  it. 
annot  be  brought  ftraight,  Lut  it  haltily  recoils 
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into  its  former  fituation,  creating  intolerable  pain; 
in  (lead  of  the  ufual  prominence  formed  by  the 
head,  of  the  femur,  under  the  glutasi  mufcles, 
there  is  an  uncommon  cavity  ; the  accident  never 
happens  from  a flight  fall,  or  gentle  force,  for 
either  the  body  mufl  be  fixed,  and  the  limb  vio- 
lently moved,  or  vice  verfa. 

The  difference  between  this  luxation,  and  a 
fra£lure  at  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  without 
refleflion  occafion  fome  little  perplexity  ; though 
with  it  be  eafy  to  decide. 

In  this  fracture  the  leg  is  Chorter,  when  the 
limb  is  turned  there  is  no  refl fiance,  but  it  re- 
mains  in  any  poflure  motionlefs,  a grating  in  the 
fra£lured  bone  may  be  fometimes  perceived,  the 
accident  is  almofl  confined  to  aged  perfons,  and 
often  happens  from  flight  caufes.  The  oppofite 
treatment  requifite  mufl  render  a clear  diflinftion 
neceflary. 

Seftion  the  Ninetieth. 

A minute  attention  to  the  fubje£l  of  luxations 
tnay  greatly  illuflrate  the  fludy  of  treating  frac- 
tures. When  a bone  is  broken  within  the  capfu- 
lar  ligament,  it  fometimes  wears  the  appearance  j 
Qf  a diflocation,  as  in  the  elbow.  A fraflure 
may  become  a principal  caufe  of  luxation,  as 
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when  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  fra&ured,  that 
end  of  the  tibia  may  be  luxated,  which  is,  and 
remains,  beft  reduced  by  bending  the  limb  and 
retaining  it  in  that  pollure. 

In  the  redufilion  of  fraHures,  it  is  important  ta 
pay  ftri&  regard  to  the  end  of  the  bone  that  is 
ftationary,  and  to  that  which  is  movable  ; to  re- 
laxing the  mufcles,  confulting  the  eafe  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  filling  up  any  hollows  between  the 
bones,  fo  as  to  render  prefTure  more  equal.  In 
the  inveftigation  of  this  topic,  it  mu  ft  appear  that 
a permanent  vigilance,  and  frequent  infpe&ion 
will  be  required,  hence  foap  cerate  is  an  admira- 
ble application  for  all  fimple  fra&ures,  with  the 
eighteen  tailed  bandage,  until  a circular  one  be 
neceftary. 

The  more  a compound  fraflure  can  bear  the 
fame  treatment  as  a fimple  one,  or  the  more  the 
air  can  be  excluded,  and  the  greater  fuccefs  may 
be  expefled  ; hence  clofing  of  the  wound,  and 
applying  a moift  comprefs  over  the  adhefive  ap- 
plications have  been  found  beneficial. 

Staunton’s  fra&ure-box  has  in  fuch  cafes  an 
advantage  over  others,  though  mod  of  its  move- 
ments had  been  already  in  ufe,  and  the  price, 
with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  in  parts  diftant 
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from  Suffolk,  have  yet  prevented  its  general  ufe. 

Seftion  the  Ninety-Firft. 

THERE  can  fcarcely  be  any  fubjefit  more 
worthy  of  becoming  a proficient  in,  than  the  ma- 
nagement of  different  forts  of  haemorrhage. 

At  fuch  a time  every  one,  except  the  Surgeon, 
is  too  much  agitated  to  judge  what  is  proper,  and 
is  apt  to  do  harm  inftead  of  good,  by  what  they 
advife,  or  apply.  The  Handling  of  bleeding  in 
the  moft  advantageous  manner  is  more  important, 
becaufe  the  cafe  is  commonly  exigent,  and  expe- 
dition is  required. 

Natural  as  well  as  artificial  haemorrhages  are 

O 

more  frequently  arterial,  hence  a knowledge  of 
the  courfe  of  all  principal  arteries,  and  their  bran- 
ches mull  be  neceffary  ; but  among  the  excepti- 
ons as  to  the  feat  of  bleeding  veffels,  the  bite  of  a 
leech  might  be  inftanced. 

In  reftraining  haemorrhage  a principal  ftep  muft 
be  a complete  view,  or  a perfeCt  comprehenfion 
of  the  veffels,  from  whence  it  proceeds ; and  then 
the  preference  due  to  any  felefit  mode  of  fuppreff- 
ing  the  evacuation  ; that  is  whether  by  ligature, 
preffure,  ftyptics,  or  the  aCtual  cautery. 

The  examination  of  this  urgent  cafe  may  indi- 
rectly lead  on  to  the  confideration  of  the  materials 
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or  ligatures,  and  the  manner  oF  applying  them, 
now  preffure  may  belt  be  effeaed ; what  deferve 
o be  efteemed  valuable  ftyptics;  and  on  what  oo 
: :afions  the  cautery  can  be  deemed  advifable. 

Not  only  applications  for  checking  bleeding, 
►ut  medicines,  and  the  whole  management  of 
aich  invalids  muft  come  under  mature  confidera- 
i ion. 

A bleeding  may  fometimes  be  retrained  by  a 
continued  preffure  on  the  artery  at  a little  diflance 
rrom  the  wound,  or  fuch  a comprefs  may  afford  a 
- etter  opportunity  of  feeing  the  orifice,  and  pa'fW 
, ligature.  Preffure  will  often  fucceed  if  the  vef- 
:■!  run  over  a bone,  and  yet  I have  known  it  ne- 

C2ffary  t0  Perfi{1  in  Preffmg  with  the  fingers  for 
i-irty  hours,  before  dependence  could  be  had  on 
permanent  fioppage  to  the  haemorrhage. 

When  the  bleeding  comes  from  fome  cavity, 
nd  the  orifices  are  out  of  view,  canulas  wrapped 
• ith  tow,  or  lint  put  on  a probe,  and  thefe  fub- 
ances  befmeared  with  aflringent,.  or  ftyptic  pre» 
urations  have  been  efficacious ; and  Ol.  Tere- 
nth.  Tinfil : Perr : Muriat.  diluted  with  water' 
ufp ini’s  fiyptic,  Heaton’s  fly ptic,  vinegar,  folu! 
in  of  ,ce,  of  fal:  ammoniac,  of  cau  ftic  alkaline  fpi- 
, and  powders  of  beech,  charcoal,  flour,  and  a 
nety  of  fimilar  applications  have  been  tried. 
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with  fiich  prefTure.  as  could  be  brought  into  aid. 
The  avoidance  of  heat,  and  an  obfervance  of  cool 
treatment  muff  be  obvioufly  required. 

If  a large  artery  by  any  accident  be  divided,  the 
neceflity  of  palling  a ligature  on  each  end  of  it 
muff  be  plainly  indicated  by  the  probability  of  the 
fmall  branches  furnifhing  a frefh  bleeding  ; yet  I 
have  heard  of  a cafe,  that  was  near  proving  fatal, 
from  negle&ing  this  caution ; and  when  each  end 
is  diffantly  fecured,  the  wounded  part  fhould  be 
divided. 

Ligature  is  the  only  fure  method  of  reflraining 
the  bleeding  from  a principal  artery,  and  the  lar- 
gefl  fhould  be  fecured  by  a double  ligature.  When 
a bleeding  artery  lies  out  of  fight  within  a bone, 
the  application  of  the  affual  cautery  may  become 
neceffary. 

Seftion  the  Ninety-Second. 

THE  management  of  inflammatory  complaints 
may  next  occupy  the  attention. 

A decifion  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  ur- 
gent maladies  may  be  far  from  all  the  neceffary 
inquiries,  that  fhould  engage  a Surgeon’s  ftudious 
regard  ; for  he  may  find  no  lefs  benefit  in  refleft- 
ing  on  the  moft  powerful  remedies  employed  by 
furgical  prattitioners. 
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The  variety  of  preparations  of  hydrargyrus 
d j :may  be  occafionally  fubjefted  to  difcuffion  ; the 
| .analogical  application  of  fuch  remedies  to  difeafes 
m i i fomewhat  refembling  each  other;  and  the  advan- 
it  | tage  of  combining  other  medicines  with  thefe  pre- 
he  Ifparations  may  very  properly  he  deemed  heads  of 
tl  |j  i inquiry. 

As  the  hydrargyrus  muriatus  has  been  obferved 
'to  have  the  quickefl  effeft,  that  preparation  may, 
iin  many  inftances,  deferve  a preference  ; but  as 
irelapfes.  of  diforders,  in  which  a reliance  had 
Ibeen  placed  on  that  preparation,  have  occurred, 
aa  caution  to  vary  the  form,  when  a.  check,  has 
Ibeen  given  to  the  diforder,  may  be  no  lefs  necef- 
ffary. 

If  hydrargyrus  have  been  found  ufeful  in  the 
• thickened  cefophagus,  and  difeafed  bladder,  we 
:may  infer  the  fame  effe&s  may  be  expe&ed,  in 
other  contractions  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  or  indu- 
rations of  the  vifeera.  The  additional  ufe  of 
fuch  remedies  being  occafionally  changed,  with 
.a  view  of  applying  them  contiguous  to  the  affec- 
ted parts  may  merit  confideration. 

The  combination  of  opium,  or  of  antimony, 
with  hydrargyrus,  may  deferve  due  notice,  and 

I forms  of  this  kind  may  be  met  with,  in  the  phar- 

II  macopoeia  chirurgica. 
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The  caution  againft  fuffering  by  cold  requifite 
to  be  obferved  by  invalids  under  a courfe  of  hy- 
drargyrus  fhould  not  efcape  a pra&itioner’s  vigi- 
lance. 

Intra&able,  menacing,  and  irremediable  difor- 
ders  fhould  not  be  left  out  of  the  fludious  invefti- 
gation  of  a Surgeon  ; for  his  judgment  might  be 
called  in  queftion,  were  he  not  aware  of  the 
fymptoms  portending  fuch  fort  of  maladies  ; and 
by  mature  confideralion  on  the  ufe  of  appeafiag 
remedies,  and  analogical  reafoning,  unexpefted 
relief  has  been  frequently  fuggefted. 

As  Surgeons  become  more  experienced,  a great- 
er number  of  rare,  and  perplexing  cafes,  come 
under  their  care,  requiring  extenfive  profeflional 
fkill  ; befides,  they  are  often  called  in  confuta- 
tion, merely  to  affift  in  deciding  on  the  feat  of 
fome  internal  diflemper,  which  muff  manifeft 
the  neceffity  of  their  retaining  anatomical  know- 
ledge. 


An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  latent  maladies 


of  Surgeons,  and  this  operation  may  therefore 
employ  the  thoughts  of  fuch  pra&itioners  at  fome 
convenient  opportunity. 


The  machines  neceflary  for  the  relief  of  pati- 
ents, and  various  other  adjuntts,  may  be  a fnp- 
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)lementary  inquiry,  that  may  deferve  a Surgeon’s 
:ognizance. 

It  mud  require  fome  experience,  before  a Sur- 
eon  can  be  fuppofed  qualified,  to  fet  in  order 
ie  topics  difcuffed,  in  a fubfequent  chapter,  and 
) judge  of  their  feveral  ufes  ; yet  the  prior  ar- 
mgement  of  paflive  implements  will  be  found 
) be  eflential,,  in  giving  fcope  to  the  mind  of  an 
perator,  to  regulate  his  fentiments,  and  to  be 
etter  prepared  for  executing  ail  arduous  perfor- 
tance. 

The  tuition  of  pupils  might  be  fubjoined,  as  a 
rther  occupation  of  the  leifure  of  an  intelligent 
rgeon,  but  I fhall  refer  the  reader  to  that  part 
pupillage,  in  the  chapter  on  hofpital-Surgeon  ; 
minding  pra&itioners  of  the  neceffity  of  recur- 
ig  to  the  feveral  characteriflics,  not  only  for 
eir  own  fakes,  but  alfo  by  way  of  example. 
Although  the  operations  of  nature  may  be  re~ 
.lated  by  mechanical  powers,  yet  we  may  fup- 
fe  human  knowledge  to  be  flill  in  its  infancy, 
d that  there  may  be  much  ufeful  information 
maining  undifeovered  ; there  is  alfo  reafon  to 
lieve,  that  much  happinefs  may  refult  from  ig- 
rance,  as  to  the  changes  in  the  fyftem  liable  to 
ppen,  and  that  man  is  ultimately  defigned  for 
gher  views  than  thofe  of  this  life. 


CHAPTER  the  TWENTY-FIFTH. 


Remarks  on  Surgical  Instruments,  or 
Implements , their  arrangement , with 
a Reference  Table;  and  also  forms  of 
Apparatus  a?id  Product. 

Se&ion  the  Ninety-Third. 

THE  great  defign  of  attaining  knowledge  is  to 
fit  us  for  difeharging  with  fidelity  the  feveral  duties 
of  our  profeflion  ; and  while  it  is  the  part  of  Phi- 
lofophy  to  fix  rules,  it  is  that  of  a wife  man  to 
follow  them.  The  invention  of  rule  is  like  a 
fquare  to  decide  between  what  is  ftrait,  and  what 
is  crooked.  Time  is  given  for  deliberate  reflec- 
tion on  the  manner  of  proceeding  by  methodical 
arrangements,  and  a previous  confideration  of  the 
perfections  of  inflruments.  An  Operator  may  be 
expected  to  have  every  inftrument  in  good  repair, 
and  of  the  beft  form,  to  be  acquainted  with  every 
improvement,  and  to  comprehend  the  mode  of 
a&ion* 
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The  numerous  inftruments  in  ufe,  the  expedi- 
ion  with  which  fome  of  them  may  be  demanded, 
he  difappointment  refulting  from  any  imperfec- 
ions  may  point  out  the  neceflity  of  a Surgeon 
»eing  competent  to  the  employment  of  them  in  the 
noft  advantageous  manner. 

If  inftrument-makers  be  the  proje&ors  of  inf- 
rruments,  they  ought  to  have  fome  idea  of  the  parts 
>:n  which  they  are  ufed,  and  the  manner  of  pro- 
feeding; or  Surgeons  (hould  fuperintend  the 
ijvrorkmanfhip  as  much  as  if  they  had  invented  the 
■Hpkment. 

Simplicity , Lightncfs , and  Facility  may  be 
.eeraed  general  perfe&ions  in  furgical  inftru- 
.ents. 

Simplicity  may  not  only  be  defirable  in  a fingle 
nplement,  but  in  a whole  apparatus.  The  iefs 
1 inflrument  is  complicated  in  its  form,  and  the 
wer  changes  required  during  its  ufe,  the  better 
is  fuited  to  common  capacities,  and  the  more 
j :;rfe&  it  may  be  eileemed.  The  curved  bi ft- 
iry  recommended  by  Mr.  Pott,  for  operations  in 
fes  of  Abfcefs  in  Ano,  may  be  in  this  refpeft 
(lanced.  The  cure  of  the  Catavaft  by  depref- 
>n,  and  of  the  Hydrocele  by  injeftion  may  be 
eferred  for  their  fimplicity. 
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The  lightnefs  of  an  inftrument  may  lefs  impede 
the  expertnefs  of  an  Operator,  particularly  when 
great  accuracy  is  requifite,  or  each  hand  employ- 
ed indifcriminately.  A couching  needle,  and  a 
lancet  are  often  made  heavier  than  is  neceffary, 
Sometimes  for  the  fake  of  ornament.  The  length 
of  an  inftrument  may  be  lefs  under  command,  and 
a fhorter  one  may  be  more  commodious,  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  late  Mr.  Squire’s  improvement  of 
the  amputation-faw.  Although  the  amputation- 
ftnife  may  have  been  made  longer  than  requifite, 
yet  ftrength  being  demanded,  lightnefs  might 
here  be  inconvenient. 

The  handles  of  foreceps  may  be  an  exception  to 
lightnefs  ; for  here  brevity  would  alfo  be  often 
inconvenient,  length  of  lever  and  ftrength,  parti- 
cularly in  the  cutting  bone,  forceps  being  abso- 
lutely needful. 

Defcriptions  of  inftruments  by  their  weight  or 
admeafurement,  as  well  as  form,  not  only  wholly, 
but  .of  diftin£l  parts,  might  promote  greater  ex- 
a&nefs. 

Lightnefs  may  not  only  be  of  importance  in  in- 
ftruments, but  in  implements,  which  may  be  there- 
by rendered  more  portable;  alfo  in  machines,  that 
invalids  may  have  to  carry.  When  the  ftrength 
required  in  mechanifm  precludes  lightnefs,  then 
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it  becomes  eflential  to  contrive  means  of  remov- 
ing the  weight  from  the  part  leafl  able  to  bear  it. 
The  improvements,  tending  to  diminifh  the  weight 
of  artificial  limbs,  and  fupporting  them  by  elaftic 
belts  over  the  fhoulders,  combine  thefe  inten- 
tions. ATrufs  made  of  fleel  tempered  by  rolling 
is  much  lighter. 

The  facility,  with  which  an  inflrument  is  made 
to  effe£t  its  purpofe,  muft  be  a material  obje£l  of 
inquiry.  The  fmoothnefs,  bluntnefs,  or  thick- 
nefs  of  an  inflrument,  as  well  as  the  cutting  edge 
or  lharp  point  being  in  order,  may  facilitate  the 
paflage  or  efficacy. 

The  regular  tapering  or  the  parts  being  ac- 
curately fitted  to  each  other,  the  edge  being  dou- 
ble, and  having  a high  polifh  may  be  termed  per- 
fections. Inflruments  have  been  pafled  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  breathed  on,  or  by  water 
fomewhat  heated  ; have  been  dipped  in  oil,  or 
fmeared  with  hog's-lard,  to  aid  their  cutting,  or 
paflage.  An  inflrument  being  firmly  holden 
materially  aflifls  its  effecting  the  purpofe,  and  the 
pofture  of  a Patient,  or  an  Operator,  may  be  a 
neceflary  intimation. 

The  cleanlinefs  of  inflruments  conduces  much 
to  their  eafy  operation,  hence  great  care  in  re- 
moving (tains  of  blood,  and  making  them  per- 


fettly  dry,  particularly  in  all  hollow  parts  or  joints 
becomes  neceflary.  When  inftruments  have  been 
ufed,  flains  are  beft  prevented  by  placing  them 
on  tow  in  cold  water,  and  in  a broad  wooden 
bowl,  with  care  as  to  the  edges  or  points  not  be- 
ing injured.  When  they  have  been  fufficiently 
immerfed,  they  fhould  be  wiped  with  a foft 
moiftened  fponge,  then  with  a dry  flannel,  or  li- 
nen cloth,  and  laftly  rubbed  with  a piece  of  wafli 
leather  until  every  part  be  perfe&ly  cleaned. 

Should  any  flains  remain,  thefe  may  fometimes 
be  taken  off  by  putting  on  the  leather  a little  faf- 
fron  of  fteel,  emery,  or  putty,  firft  levigated  to 
an  impalpable  powder. 

As  foon  as  inftruments  are  thoroughly  cleaned, 
they  fhould  be  minutely  examined,  and  if  any  re- 
pairs be  neceflary,  they  fhould  be  fent  to  the  in* 
ftrument-maker,  that  they  may  be  in  complete 
order  when  wanted,  and  it  is  ufeful,  on  this  ac- 
count, to  have  them  in  diftin£l  cafes. 

Facility  in  implements  may  depend  on  previ- 
ous contrivance,  and  a pre-conflderation  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  Sets 
of  bandages,  that  may  be  fuddenly  called  for,  or 
patterns  of  fuch  as  are  feldom  ufed  fhould  be  in 
readinefs,  their  due  length  and  breadth  fhould  be 
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circumftantially  regulated  ; and  references  to  deft. 
.criptions  of  inventions  may  be  extremely  ufeful. 

Se&ion  the  Ninety-Fourth. 

EVERY  Surgeon  ought  to  be  provided  with 
ruch  inftruments  and  implements  as  may  be  in  ex- 
gent  cafes  required  ; and  be  acquainted  with  the 
eadieft  manner  of  procuring  others,  by  having 
he  catalogues  of  inftrument-makers,  and  the  ad- 
irefs  of  every  ingenious  mechanic. 

The  intereft  and  convenience  of  an  Operator, 
he  inftru&ion  and  utility  of  pupils;  the  fpeedy 
elief  and  expeditious  eafe  of  patients,  are  inclu- 
(ed  in  every  attention  pofiible  being  paid  to  the 
erfeft  order  and  accurate  arrangement  of  imple- 
ments. 

A long,  or  deep  drawer,  except  there  be  many 
ivifions,  is  obje&ionable,  yet  it  may  be  proper  to 
eep  inftruments  from  the  view  of  inquifitive  per- 
3ns.  A clofet  that  is  not  damp,  and  will  not 
dmit  duft,  in  which  each  inftrument  can  be  pla- 
ed  at  a fuitable  diftanceand  in  confpicuous  view, 
=ms  to  be  beft  adapted  for  the  purpofe. 

Little  information  can  be  required,  but  what 
lay  be  colle&ed  from  that  Chapter  on  the  ar- 
mgement  of  an  Apothecary's  fhop,  and  the  an- 
ed  Tables ; for  a reference  to  the  place  of 
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every  inftrument,  or  implement,  mull  be  highly 
neceffary. 

A fymmetrical  arrangement  with  a ready  mode 
of  recurring  to  all  its  contents  prompts  a Surgeon 
to  greater  circumfpe&ion,  and  is  a proper  preli- 
minary for  future  regulations. 
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Seftion  the  Ninety-Fifth. 


HOWEVER  prolix  methodical  forms  may 
feem  to  lucid  juvenility,  they  feldom  fail  to  be 
followed  by  itudious  confideration,  and  ufeful 
researches  ; they  are  the  only  fecure  guidances, 
and  cautions.  The  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  Apparatus  is  fomewhat  inconclufive,  or  if 
underftood  to  involve  every  thing,  for  which  an 
Operator  can  be  refponfible,  would  admit  of  too 
great  extent. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Examiners  at  Sur- 
geon’s Hall,  to  afk  Candidates  for  a diploma  what 
Apparatus  they  would  provide  for  an  operation 
under  difeuffion;  yet  I know  of  no  fyftem,  or 
other.  Surgical  work,  from  which  a ftudent  could 
readily  prepare  an  anfwer.  A clearnefs  of  teims 
conduces  fo  much  to  advances  in  Science,  that  it 
ought  to  be  ftrenuoufly  inculcated;  for  if  Opera- 
tors remain  Sciolifts  in  this  introductory  Sage, 
their  procedures  muft  be  fubjeft  to  harrafling 
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overnights,  diftrelling  omiflions,  and  humiliating 
interruptions. 

An  operator  is  alone  anfwerable  for  every  thing 
l laving  been  provided,  and  for  all  necefiary  di- 
heftions  having  been  given  ; not  only  the  want 
>f  a princiapl  inftrument,  but  ot  a bandage,  fcif- 
j ars,  nay  even  of  a pin,  may  detract  from  the  vi- 
1 dance  of  chara&er,  on  fuch  important  occafions 
| xpedled.  I have  therefore  ventured  to  limit  the 
Icerm  apparatus,  to  fuch  preparation  as  can  readily 
I)  e made,  at  the  houfe  of  a Surgeon. 

Se6lion  the  Ninety-Sixth. 

SINCE  a form  of  apparatus,  that  contained 
■wery  thing,  for  which  an  operator  is  accountable, 
• ’ould  be  too  copious,  I have  not  only  limited 
l iat  form,  but  have  taken  perhaps  a bold  licence, 

• introduce  a new  term,  under  which  the  conclu- 
ve  preparation  may  be  comprehended.  The 
ord,  that  has  appeared  to  me  moll  applicable, 
jB.td  expreflive,  has  been  one  borrowed  from  Mil- 

■ n,  and  though  ufed  by  him  in  an  hoftile  fenfe, 
'S  it  according  to  Johnfon  may  admit  of  a more 

■ itenfive  meaning.  Under  the  word  PROCINCT 

■ wifh  to  be  under  flood  all  the  preparation  necef- 


ry  to  be  made  at  the  houfe  of  the  patient,  or  iu 

M 


the  operation-room,  the  arrangement  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  all  neceflaries  ready  for  commencing 
the  performance. 


As  the  procin£l  may  put  the  patient  in  a Hate 


of  fufpenfe  its  fpeedy  provifion  is  of  more  mo- 


ment than  the  apparatus,  it  may  therefore  be  ad 
vifable  to  include  as  many  things  as  can  conveni- 
ently be  prepared  in  that  form  rather  than  under 
procin6l.  It  has  been  often  allowed,  that  the 
fuffering  from  the  apprehenfion  of  an  operation 
exceeds  the  painful  feelings,  hence  humanity 
prompts  the  ufe  of  fuch  means  as  may  expedite 
preparation  and  procedure.  Would  operators  in 
general  avow  the  inconveniences  that  have  been 
experienced  from  an  incomplete  preparation,  or 
confider  the  reliance  had  on  pupils,  or  nurfes  for 
a procinft,  they  would  not  continue  to  trull  to 
memory,  or  chance. 

It  has  .appeared  to  me  preferable  to  frame  thefe 
arrangements,  by  preparing  a common,  or  gene- 
ral form  for  each  of  them,  and,  by  prefixing 
numbers,  to  fhorten  all  the  particular  forms,  in- 
cluding a neceflary  reference  to  both  the  appara 
tus,  and  procintl.  Alphabetical  order  is  mod 
proper  for  the  lift  of  articles  contained  in  an  ap- 
paratus ; but  in  a procintt,  each  of  the  contents 
Zhou  Id  be  difpofed,  in  the  manner  be  ft  adapted 
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for  the  convenience  of  an  operator,  and  the  gui- 
dance of  that  affiftant  employed  in  reaching  him 
the  inftruments.  When  a Surgeon  has  a general 
arrangement  of  each,  he  will  find  little  difficulty- 
in  preparing  a fpecial  one,  and  particularly,  when 
the  former  includes  as  many  articles,  as  can  be 
recolle&ed.  ' The  fame  kind  of  implements  are 
ufed  in  various  operations,  and  although  the 
common  lift  beobje&ed  to  as  exceeding  the  wants 
of  a Surgeon  during  any  fingle  performance,  yet 
he  may  find  its  fuperfluoufnefs  on  many  occafions 
beneficial.  The  inquiries,  and  fearches  neceftary 
for  completing  fuch  catalogues  are  allowed  to  be 
fomewhat  tedious,  but,  as  Quintilian  obferves, 
the  more  the  tafk  is  increafed,  the  greater  ftore  of 
ufeful  knowledge,  beyond  a methodical  arrange-, 
ment  of  pafiive  implements  will  accoftlpany  the 
inveftigation.  The  defers  met  with  at  the  time 
,of  operating  may  often  tend  to  perfe6l  thefe  forms 
which  would  be  beft  eftablifhed,  if  publifhed  un- 
der the  approbation  of  the  college,  or  corporation 
of  Surgeons,  with  a pharmacopeia  chirurgica. 
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Alphabetical  table  of  a Surgeons 
Implements. 

Cafe  Shelf  Invert,  or 
Recoin. 


Abfcefs  in  ano,  cut.  inft.  for  A 
— Biftoury  curved 

Adhefive  plaif.  on  tape  or  leaf. 
Amputating  knife 

dble.  edge. 

— faw  late 

Artery  forceps 
Bag  or  fufpenfory  trufs 
Bandages,  circular  callico 
— flannel 

. with  comps,  lor  tourn. 

defenfative,  for  lux. 

exten.&  coun.  ex.  do. 

eighteen  tailed 

infhapeofaT. 

circul.  wires,  elaftic 

Biftouries,  point  blunt,  or  flip, 
curved,  and  {trait,  dble. 
edged  at  the  point 
Blowpipe  . B 

Bougies  com.  metallic 
Breaft  elaft.  bot.  for  draw. 
Bubonecele  curved  knife  A 

Canulas  filv.  & elaft.  gum  B 

Cards  contain,  forms  of  appa. 
and  of  procin£t 


e Mudge 
Pott 
Savigny 
c 

b f iiifl.  v.n 
\ Lon.m.j. 

Squires 

d 


d Pott 


e 

b 

c 

d 

e 

c 


d 
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Catheters  female  and  male, 

gum,  filver  ^ 

B 

c 

Catlin 

A 

b 

Court-plaifter 

c 

Cupping  implements 

B 

a 

Crotchet 

A 

a 

Dire&or,  long  one 

e 

Drawings  of  implements 

B 

d 

Eletlrical  apparatus 

D 

Nairne 

Forceps,  artery 

A 

b 

bone  cutting 

midwifery 

a 

for  extracting  teeth 

Fra6lure-box 

B 

J Staunton 

V Suffolk 

Goldbeater’s  (kin 

A 

c 

Hare-lip  pins  with  hoi.  wires 

Hook-forceps,  dilfetting 

b 

Inhaler 

A 

a 

Mudge 

Injefting,  fumigating  impts. 

e 

tube  tor  enema 

Inft.  maker  addrefs  of 

B 

d 

Lancet,  abfcefs 

C 

feton 

• s,  common 

gum 

Savigny 

Lever,  midwifery 

A 

a 

Ligature  for  tourniquet 

c 

Lint 

Meaf.  of  card  mark.  w.  inch. 

B 

d 

filk 

Mechanics,  addrefs  of 

Needles  curved 

■ i 
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Needles  large  for  difTe6fcions 

— ftrait  for  futures 

Perforator,  Embryotomy 
Pincufhion  with  pins 
Pocket-cafe  of  inftruments 
Probangs  improved 
Refufcitation  appar.  for 
Retra&or  of  leather 
Saw,  amputation 

lor  diffe&ions 

■ metracarpal 

Scale  or  machine  for  moving 
gouty  perfons  into  bed 
.Scalpels  in  2 or  g cafes 
Scilfors,  common 

probe 

* — tonfil 


A 

B 

A 


A 


B 


Silk  for  ligatures  & c. 
Splints  for  fra6lur.es 

Sound  female 
s male 


c 

d 

a 

c 

d 

b 

e 

b 


A 

B 

Sharp, 


Savigny 

Gooch 

Squires 


Sir  John 
a Legard 
b 


c 

a Pott, 
Wathen, Wyatt 
c 


Sponge,  pieces  of  dry 
s feveral 

C 

b 

Sutures 

A 

c 

' 

Tape  for  diffections 
Tenacula 

B 

A 

b 

Tooth-drawing  inflrument 

C 

d 

Savigny 

Tourniquets 

Tow 

A 

b 

a 

Do.  Petit 
Stick 

Trepanning  apparatus 
Trephine  w.  irreg.  teeth 

B 

c 

Squire 

Trocar 
Trufles  elaflic 

C 

d 

Savigny 
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Truffes  fafpenfory 
Wax  for  ligatures 


Form  of  common  Apparatus. 

1 BANDAGES  to  fuit  each  operation — with 

bolder  for  amputations. 

2 Card,  flip  of,  an  inch  broad,  marked  with 

half  inches,  as  a meafure  during  an  operat. 

3 Cerate,  foft  digeftive  ointment,  it  pledgets  be 

required. 

4 Compreffes  if  needful  over  pledgets. 

5 Cordial  julep,  or  fomething  to  prevent  faintnefs 

6 Court,  or  (if  neceffary)  adhefive  plaifler, 

fpread  on  tape,  or  leather. 

7 Crayon  or  red  chalk  pencil,  for  marking 

meafured  parts, — or  ink. 

S Cutting  forceps,  (or  bone-pincers)  with  long 
handles,  it  fuch  inflrument  be  required. 

9 Director,  fometimes  a longer  one  than  that  in 

pocket-cafe  may  be  ufeful. 

10  Drefs  for  operator,  and  fometimes  for  one 

affiflant,  or  more,  may  be  neceffary. 
n Forceps,  of  that  peculiar  kind  a particular 
operation  may  demand. 

12  Goldbeater’s  fkin  may  be  ufeful,  if  dried 

fponge  fhould  be  neceflarily  applied. 

13  Lancet,  if  any  fort  be  in  a particular  cafe 

required. 

14  Ligatures  of  different  fizes,  and  length,  not 

too  much  waxed,  but  oiled. 
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Lint  in  readinefs,  though  unneceffary  be- 
tween the  edges  of  a wound. 

16  Meafure  marked  with  inches — in  an  ivory 

cafe  as  ufed  by  ladies  is  commodious. 

17  Needles  crooked,  fpare,.  and  armed  with 

fuitable  ligatures. 

18  {trait,  fpare  ; and  armed  with  futures  ; 

with  triangular  points. 

19  Oil  of  olives  ; or  if  haemorrhage  be  fufpected 

Out  of  reach,  of  turpentine. 

20  Pincufhion  containing  fuitable  pins. 

21  Pledgets  of  tow  of  fuitable  fize. 

22  Probe,  or  whole  cafe  of  pocket  inftruments. 

23  Retractor,  of  leather,  or  linen,  when  required. 

24  Scalpels,  or  {trait,  and  crooked  knives,  as  in- 

dicated. 

2.5  Scilfors,  curved,  tonfil,  and  {trait. 

26  Silk,  and  wax,  in  readinefs  for  any  requifite 

additional  ligatures,  or  futures. 

27  Sponge,  piece  of  dried,  ufeful  in  general 

bleeding  not  to  be  restrained  by  ligature. 

28  — s well  freed  from  flony  concretions 

and  untainted  by  former  ufe. 

29  Sutures,  fpare  in  readinefs,  or  attached  to 

{trait  needles. 

30  Tenaculum  ; and  a fpare  one  may  be  ufeful. 

31  Tourniquets,  if  the  leaft  likely  to  be  required, 

with  comprefs  and  bandage. 

32  Tow  for  pledgets,  comprelfes,  &c. 

Each  operator  may  add , zuhat  occurs  to  his 
recolledion,  or  may  refult from  varied,  pradice, 
as  a razor  may  fo  me  times  be  wanted , but  this  is 
more  frequently  required  a little  time  before  an 
operation. 
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Apparatus  for  Bubonocele,  or  strangula- 
ted Hernia. 

APPARATUS  common  ; number,  3 ,5,  6,  7, 
10,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  28, 
o. 

bandage  fufpenfory  ^ 

lifloury,  blunt  point,  curved 
lard,  or  parchment 
))iflecting-forceps 
hook 


iciffors  fti;ait 
probe 

tonfil,  or  wenzel's 


, laflic  bag  for  clyfler 

or  tube  Laundies 


mollient  clyfler 

The  procinff  may  be  eafly  flamed  by  looking 
>er  the  general  form. 

Apparatus  for  amputation . 

IMPUTATION  knife 
pparatus,  common,  the  whole 
rtery-forceps 

dage,  flannel  6 yards  long 

three  yards  long,  each  2 or  3 inch,  broad 

atlin  of  a large  fizc 
of  a common  fize 
amptefs  with  loops,  and  flays  with  buckles 
jtting-bone- forceps 
edgets  of  tow  thirteen  inches  long 
;tractor,  of  leather 

M ,5 


to  be  fpecially 


Form  of  common  Product . 

1 ASSISTANTS  to  be  procured  in  fufficient 

number,  and  capable  of  fulfilling  directions.  i 

2 Bafons  for  containing  hot  water  and  fponges,  i 

to  be  provided. 

3 Bed,  to  be  ordered  by  operator  of  a fuitable  i 

kind,  and  with  additions  of  folded  fheet, 
folded  blanket  or  flannel,  of  pillow  accoF-  i 
ding  to  operation. 

4 Bedchamber,  not  to  be  overheated,  and  the  |i 

light  capable  of  being  excluded,  with  a free 
paflage  at  the  proper  fide  of  the  bed. 

5 Bran,  land,  or  fawduft,  for  preferving  the 

floor  from  being  flained. 

6 Bench  or  table  about  a yard  high  for  placing  2 

the  patient  on,  and  to  be  covered  with  blan-  , 
ket,  fheet  and  thefe  well  fecured.  A pillow 
is  to  be  added,  bench  to  be  fleady. 

7 Chairs  and  if  one  be  required  for  the  patient,/ 

cufhions  for  the  operators  to  be  adapted. 

8 Concealment  of  inflruments  from  the  patient’s 

view,  proper. 

9 Drefs,  as  bedgown,  petticoat,  ftockings,  cov«| 


Saw,  fhort  and  light 
metacarpal 

T bandage  to  cover  private  parts, 
remembered. 

Tenaculum 

Tourniquet 
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10 
1 1 
12 

*3 


J4 

*5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


21 


23 

24 


i 

ering  for  limbs,  for  the  patient,  or  for  de- 
cency. 

Dreftings  to  be,  if  not  already,  completed. 

Fire  ana  candles  if  wanted  to  be  dire£ted. 

Handkerchief  for  covering  the  patient’s  eyes. 

Inftruments  and  implements  to  be  difpofed  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  fele£ted,  or  an 
operator  will  require  them  to  be  reached  by 
an  aftiftant,  without  regard  to  alphabetical 
order.  (See  apparatus.)  To  be  concealed 
from  view  till  all  be  ready  for  commencing 
operation. 

Kettle  of  boiling  water. 

Linen,  a piece  may  be  wanted. 

Parts  concerned  in  an  operation  may  require 
fhaving. 

Pitcher  containing  hot  water  in  which  inftru- 
ments may  be  dipped. 

with  cold  water  to  add  occafionally  to 

the  hot  in  which  fponges  are. 

Pofition  of  patients  to  be  confidered  and  of 
afliftants. 

Sheet  to  fold  round  a patient  on  whom  an 
operation  is  performed  while  in  a fitting 
poflure  ; and  a pillow  may  be  wanted. 

Soap  for  wafhing  the  hands  after  the  operation. 

Tables  for  inftruments,  and  for  the  bafons, 
water,  &c.  feparately. 

Towels,  feveral  may  be  neceftary  ; one  to 
cover  the  inftruments. 

Wooden  bowl  with  cold  water  in  which  the 
inftruments  alter  life  may  be  immerfed  ; a 
little  tow  may  prevent  the  edges  being  injured 

The  order  oj  difpojing  the  implements  maybe. 
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left  exemplified,  when  this  form  is  applied  to  any 
felett  operation. 

It  is  to  be  under  food,  that  the  fettin, % in  order 
of  the  infruments  refers  to  the  apparatus  being 
annexed. 


Product  for  Amputation. . 


ON  a table  may  be  placed 

Crayon  pencil 
Silk  meafure  in  ivory  cafe 
Handkerchief 
Comprefs  and  tourniquet 
Amputation  knife  Catlins 

Scalpel  Retra&or  Saw 

Tenaculum  Ligatures 

Needles  armed  with  ditto — Strait  do.  with  futures 
Court-plaifler  Flannel  bandage 

T bandage  or  linen  Retentive  ditto 

Tow  pledgets 

Thefe  covered  with  a tozoel. 


of; 


Sponges,  water,  towels,  &c.  on  another  table. 

The  bench  fhould  not  be  too  high  on  which 
the  patient  is  placed,  it  fhould  be  fteadily  fixed, 
and  the  blanket  and  fheet  with  which  it  is  covered 
fhould  be  well  fecured.  A pillow  will  be  necef- 
fary.  Decency  may  require  the  parts  to  be  co- 
vered with  a T bandage  ; a flocking,  a bedgown 
or  petticoat,  may  be  a fuitable  drefs  for  patients. 

The  operator  and  afliflants  fhould  be  fo  dreffed 
as  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  flreain  from  an  artery. 

Bran,  fand,  or  faw-dufl  to  be  fpread  where  the 
floor  might  be  otherwife  ftained. 
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CHAPTER  the  TWENTY-SIXTH. 


Considerations  preparatory  to  professional 

Decisions. 


Se£lion  the  Ninety-Seventh. 

TP^R  Johnfon  has  remarked,  “ that  all  intellec- 
tual  improvement  arifes  from  leifure,  that 
knowledge  is  to  be  gained  only  by  ffudy,  and 
fludy  to  be  profecuted  only  in  retirement.” 

The  punfililious  manner  of  treating  on  the  form 
of  an  Apothecary’s  Shop  was  with  a view  to  pave 
i the  way  for  other  methodical  arrangements,  and 
i to  afford  time  for  the  fubjeft  under  deliberation. 
Every  profeffor  of  the  art,  that  ferioufly  refle&s 
the  vaft  dependence  placed  in  his  hands,  muff 
[ fee  the  neceffity  of  fulfilling  the  important  truft 
| with  integrity.  The  entire  confidence  of  invalids 
an  pra&itioners  for  a faithful  management  of  their 
&eomplaints,  or  a judicious,  and  timely  folicitation 
af  affi  fiance,  fhould  flimulate  every  humane  pro- 
\ :effor  to  be  armed  with  all  the  belt  hints,  guidan- 


ces,  and  authorities,  and  to  have  in  ftore  "the  beft 
rules  for  praCtice. 

At  the  time  an  opinion  is  afked,  or  treatment 
required,  there  may  be  no  leifure  to  ftudy  the 
cafe ; but  a fufficient  intuition  to  comprehend  the 
difeafe,  to  explain  appearances,  and  judge  of  re- 
medies muff  be  in  a great  degree  requifite. 

However  laborious  teachers  may  have  been  in 
conveying  inftruCtion,  yet  pupils,  who  relied 
folely  on  their  improving  lefTons,  would  be  found 
very  defeftive  practitioners.  Although  in  the 
early  part  of  a limited  employment  the  difficulties 
might  not  be  numerous,  yet  perplexity  would  be 
augmented,  as  bufinefs  increafed.  A claffical 
erudition,  and  a knowledge  of  profeffional  ele- 
ments invite  obfervation,  and.  give  a renewed  zeft 
for  ftudious  purfuits. 

There  cannot  be  more  ufeful  ftudies  for  young 
praCtitioners,  than  preparing  to  attain  that  diftin- 
guilhing  touchftone  of  meritorious  fame,  an  intu- 
itive diferimination  of  maladies,  a perfpicuous 
progno ft i cation  of  their  progrefs,  a fuccefsful 
management  of  patients,  and  a fatisfaClory  de- 
fence of  the  means  preferred.  In  order  that  fuch 
acquirements  may  redound  to  the  credit  of  a 
practitioner,  the  fatisfaCtion  of  an  invalid,  and 
the  honour  of  the  profeflion,  it  is  indifpenfably 
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neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  accompanied  with  a 
perfuafive  manner,  and  unimpeachable  fincerity, 
and  fhould  be  without  reluctance  ready  to  be  fub- 
mitted  to  experienced  colleagues. 

Thofe  who  have  arrived  at  any  pitch  of  emi- 
nence, have  not  been  unlettered,  or  indolent  in 
attaining  profeffional  rudiments  ; have  not  been 
inaCtive  obfervers  of  their  own  practice,  or  unin- 
formed of  the  opinions  of  others  ; but  by  a clear 
knowledge  of  the  ftru&ure  in  health,  and  the  al- 
terations produced  by  difeafe,  have  been  compe- 
tent to  fagacious  decifions,  have  been  no  lefs  cau- 
tious of  urging  improper  advice,  than  omitting 
advifable  means  of  relief. 

Such  maladies  as  require  fpeedy  determination, 
and  management,  as  are  moll  important,  or  likely 
to  occur,  feem  to  call  for  the  primary  examina- 
tion, and  proficience  of  a practitioner.  In  profe- 
cuting  thefe  elTential  inquiries  confiderable  ad- 
intage  may  accrue  from  claffing  the  obfervations 
collated  in  fuch  order,  as  to  afford  a more  diftinft, 
and  confpicuous  view  of  each  feparate  part  requi- 
fite  to  be  intuitively  afeertained.  Refearches  of 
this  nature  will  demonftrate  the  intimate  connex- 
ion between  the  different  branches  of  fcience,  the 
analogy  of  feveral  diforders,  the  inftru&ion  to  be 
^derived  from  fludying  feparately  the  hiflory  of 
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difeafes,  and  each  part  of  the  treatment ; the  fuc- 
cefs  of  palliative  remedies,  even  to  the  fupeife- 
ding  of  painful  operations,  or  relief  of  maladies 
deemed  incurable,  the  acknowledged  mittakes, 
or  failures  of  eminent  men,  and  the  multifarious 
unexpected  occurrences,  that  may  by  perfevering 
invetligation  be  met  with,  can  fcarcely  be  imagin- 
ed. The  numberlefs  diftempers,  that  are  feldom 
feen  by  any  individual  muff  render  every  praCti- 
tioner,  that  depends  merely  on  his  own  obferva- 
tion,or  (kill  liable  to  frequent  erroneous  decifions, 
and  to  the  corrections  of  thofe,  who  add  to  their 
own  experience,  that  of  other  practical  writers. 

The  necefiity  of  being  correCt  in  predictions 
delivered  to  parents,  or  to  the  friends  of  invalids 
mutt  appear  when  we  confider  that  a praCtitioner 
fhould  not  conceal  danger,  for  failing  to  impart 
it  may  be  juttly  aferibed  to  want  of  fkill  in  per- 
ceiving it,  or  to  a with  to  depend  on  his  own  ex- 
alted felf-opinion,  rather  than  in  due  time  folicit 
atlittance. 

From  a want  of  previous  reflection,  or  an  an- 
ticipated view  of  difeafes,  not  only  praditioners 
of  undoubted  general  knowledge  have  been  humi- 
liatingly miftaken  in  their  predictions;  but  degra- 
ding prognottics  have  been  inadvertently  given 
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>y  men  in  that  very  department,  in  which  they 
ad  been  fuppofed  to  excel; 

When  praftitioners  have  had  long,  and  exten- 
ve  experience,  they  are  apt  to  think  themfelves 
)0  infallible,  and  too  capable  of  giving  a hafly 
ainion,  hence  thofe  who  have  gained,  and  not 
ithout  merit,  a great  name,  have  fometimes  ex- 
afed  their  judgment  by  a raih  decifion  ; and  this 
the  more  to  be  lamented,  becaufe  fuch  elevated 
itions  may  have  greater  difficulty  in  retracting 
omulgated  fentiments.  A ftudious  preparatory 
liberation,  by  forming  the  judgment,  furnifhes 
ation,  as  well  as  guidance,  and  befl  precludes  a 
actitioner  from  erroneous  determinations. 

Some  labour,  and  ingenuity,  forne  ta fie,  and  ar- 
irar  for  profeffional  purfuits,  mull  firit  be  invit- 
before  this  intuitive  {kill  can  be  obtained  ; it 
however  within  the  reach  of  every  provident 
afeffor  of  the  art,  by  fuch  an  emulative  mean 
diftinguifh  himfelf  from  Irregulars,  and  to  vie 
Competitors. 

Se&ion  the  Ninety-Eighth. 

N perufing  books,  and  fearching  out  informa- 
1,  not  only  fyflems  and  works  on  each  fubjeft 
er  difcuffion  mull  be  confulted  ; but  each  pa- 
fcttion,  or  article  in  every  publication,  that 
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treats  on  that  topic,  (hould  be  carefully  examin 
ed,  that  no  ufeful  guidance  or  admonition  ma 
be  overlooked.  The  oppofite  fentiments,  th 
will  occur  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  may  requi 
acute  penetration ; under  fuch  circumflances 
may  be  requisite  to  obferve,  how  far  fa£ts 
contrafted  with  fa£ts,  whether  an  author  is  reci 
ing  what  he  has  himfelf  done,  or  what  may  ha 
been  done  by  his  pupils;  whether  a Writer 
young,  and  has  little  experience,  or  has  been  lo 
in  praflice;  whether  it  be  the  opinion  of  a p 
vate  Praftitioner,  or  be  flatnped  with  the  fan&i 
or  teftimony  of  Hofpital  Colleagues. 

In  whatever  department  a ProfefTor  of  the 
may  praflice,  fuch  pre-con fideration  may  pr 
equally  neceffary,  and  ufeful. 

Though  an  Apothecary  may  more  frequen 
than  an  Accoucheur,  or  Surgeon,  be  aflifled  b 
Phyfician,  yet,  without  difcernment,  the 
would  often  be  called  for,  too  late  to  be  of  any 
or  credit. 

A Surgeon,  or  an  Accoucheur,  without  in 
tive  fkill  and  quick-fighted  readinefs  in  condi 
ing,  and  executing  his  office,  muff  be  highly 
mable,  and  how  much  depends  on  thorou 
keeping  up  the  chain  of  connexion  has  been 
ready  explained. 
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fludious  inquirer  will  need  little  information 
.v  to  improve  himfelf,  or  what  fubjedls  to  profe- 
ce,  for  he  will  rather  find  it  difficult  to  limit 
inveftigation  of  any  topic,  which  he  may  have 
:£led. 

since  there  is  hardly  any  malady  more  deltruc- 
i to  the  human  race,  than  one  produced  by 
tagion,  the  nature  and  progrefs  of  infe£lion 
r be  proper  for  an  early  inquiry.  It  is  a fub- 
, on  which  not  only  much  has  been  written, 
is  perhaps  as  far  from  being  exhauflcd,  asu 
other. 

he  Theory,  or  the  manner,  in  which  noxious 
mr  may  be  imbibed,  or  poifonous  and  vc. 
ous  miafms  be  abforbed,  may  be  an  impor- 
inquiry,  towards  the  illuflration  of  fuitablc 
.‘dies.  In  the  extermination  of  maladies,  the 
equence  of  infe£lion,  it  mull  be  efiential  to 
out  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  and 
units,  its  antidotes,  and  the  means  of  fuper- 
\g  or  furmounting  its  pernicious  effe&s. 
w chemiftry  may  have  afforded  an  addition- 
ifi1  ope  for  the  curious  inquirer.  While  Dr. 
[garth  has  affured  us,  that  fmall-pox  infe&ion 
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^0  nfined  tp  a few  yards,  Dr.  Lind  has  difcov- 
that  atmofpherical  air  is  of  itfelf  inefficient, 
hat  fumigation  raufl  be  employed,  to  correfl 
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contagion;  while  ablutions,  arid  fuperfeding  fe 
fible  difgufting  effluvia  have  been  fuggefted,  edu 
corating  fuch  apartments  with  nitric  vapour  ha 
been  advifed. 

The  increafed  malignancy  of  fever  caufed 
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contagion  may  extend  the  inquiry,  while  marclfeE 


different  complaints  may  be  included.  It  is  dferovide 


the  greateft  importance  to  Practitioners  to  be  quicjte  of  ; 


in  deciding  on  maladies,  and  to  bring  forward 
the  means  that  have  been  difcovered.  Much 
future  fuccefs  may  depend  on  early  diflinCtio: 
and  timely  caution  ; on  fucceeding  fymptoms  h 
virig  been  forefeen,  and  concomitant  remedi 
united.  As  has  been  in  another  place  remarke 
when  the  knowledge  is  immediately  wanted,  the 
is  feldom  fufEcient  time  for  a fimilar  fludio 
refearch. 

An  Accoucheur  will  meet  with  manydiforde 
no  lefs  requiring  prior  confideration,  that  he  m; 
be  fully  prepared  to  treat  urgent  cafes.  An  utd^ 
ine  hcemorrhage  may  more  particularly  claim  fu 
attention,  while  the  inquiry  may  involve  mu 
general  intelligence.  Puerperal  Fever  may 
another  proper  fubjcCI  of  inquiry,  as  not  on 
much  has  been  written,  but  failures  liberally  a 
knowledged,  in  order  to  excite  the  ftudy  of  fu 
as  profefs  the  art. 
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In  furgery  the  field  of  inquiry  is  unbounded, 
d the  neceffity  of  foreknowledge  moll  obvious, 
be  exigency  of  nurnberlefs  cafes  need  not  be 
filled  on,  where  hefitation  as  to  the  exillenceof 
liforder,  and  the  confequent  treatment  mull 
her  refle£l  creditor  cenfure.  The mal-practices 
Pretenders  Ihould  deter  Surgeons,  from  being 
provided  with  leading  di llinct ions  and  fecure 
es  of  practice.  On  this  account  preparatory 
:imations  were  more  enlarged  on,  in  the 
qUCti  uaptejron  the  office  of  a practical  Surgeon. 

Section  the  Ninety-Ninth. 

UN  the  province  of  Hofpital  Surgeon,  or  in 
Ir.afullation,  the  advantage  ol  being  prepared 
1 h a judicious  and  unexceptionable  decifion 
ft  be  too  evident  to  require  explanation  ; while 
orance  and  inability  to  decide  mull  be  lafting- 
degrading.  A Practitioner,  that  has  no  fixed 
\ nion,  may  procraftinate  the  feafonable  ufe  of 
cacious  means,  or  may  haftily  urge  a needlefs 
-ration;  and  although  his  want  of  fkill  may,  in 
ier  inftance,  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  a Pa. 
iu™ut  to  detect,  yet.  fuch  ignorance,  or  want  of  in- 
rrity  will  not  always  efcape  the  notice  of  a vigi- 
; cotemporary. 
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The  fentiments  formed  by  a Practitioner  in  re 
tirement  have  great  advantages,  while  many  inter- 
ruptions and  impediments  are  excluded.  He  col- 
lects various  opinions,  examines  them  clofely,  and 
with  impartiality  felects  fuch  a fynopfis,  as  may 
imprefs  his  mind  with  everything  he  may  approve 
A Practitioner,  in  the  habit  of  collating  obferva 
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tions,  and  reducing  them  into  a narrow  compafs;  iant 
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will  be  ready  in  framing  a vade-mecum,  on  every 
material  fubject.  Such  forms  will  infenfibly  leac 
him  to  be  more  inquifitive  on  any  topic,  that  ha 
may  find  an  afTociate  has  alfo  fludied.  Such  difeafe^lt  Has 
as  require  the  moft  fpeedy  afliftartce,  have  a pri© 
claim  to  a Practitioner’s  ffudious  attention. 
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On  the  Preparation  for  Operations. 

Se6Hon  the  Hundredth. 


fM  , j I 

|T  has  been  too  general  a notion,  that  a reduc-jp,  ^ 
tion  ol  the  Syflem  by  cathartics  was  alone  rejpl;  ^ 


quifite  previous  to  operation,  but  in  this,  as  in  »t0 


<b 

dier  forms,  the  bell  method  of  precluding  over- 
lts  is  to  conlider  the  fubject  dillinctly.  The 
ifliculties  that  mull  enfue  from  relying  on  rne- 
lory,  together  with  the  fcattered  hints  on  this  to- 
ne, which  ought  to  be  known  by  every  Opera- 
>r,  fhould  influence  him  to  antecedent  inquiries. 

By  vigilance  during  a courfe  of  preparatory 
leans  a Surgeon  will  be  lefs  liable  to  be  mida- 
en,  as  to  the  real  exiftence  of  the  difeafe,  or 
ie  abfolute  neceflity  of  the  operation. 

The  age  of  the  patient,  and  Hate  of  the  habit, 
ie  ftage  of  the  malady,  and  caufes  of  untoward 
>pearances,  the  intentions  of  an  operation,  and 
e probable  con  Sequences  may  all  very  properly 
; difeufled  at  this  important  prelude  ; for  al- 
ough  an  operation  may  have  been  deemed  ad. 
fable,  yet  if  any  favourable  figns  fhould  occur, 
i humane  Surgeon  would  efteem  it  incumbent 
i him  to  give  milder  means  the  faired  opportu- 
of  curing  his  patient,  whatever  may  have 
en  his  immature  opinion. 

Young  fubjects  feldom  have  cancers,  and 
erefore  feldom  require  the  extirpation  of  tu- 
aurs,  that  from  their  fituation  might;  in  later 
e,  demand  an  operation.  Children  from  their 
iak  andiirritable  date  may  render  it'  more  pro- 
r to  podpone  fome  op  orations,  as  inoculation, 


or  lithotomy.  Since  infants  are  feeble  any  pre- 
paratory means  tending  to  increafe  imbecillity  j 
may  be  injurious,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  ope- 
ration, or  difeafe,  but  in  their  confequence,  as 
may  be  exemplified  in  the  effects  of  the  natural 
fmall-pox,  fuch  as  fcrophulous  affections,  and 
other  figns  of  weaknefs. 

A long  continued  preparation  might  in  fome 
inftances  annul  the  main  defign,  when  the  prin- 
cipal intention  is  to  reduce  the  habit  fuddenly,  by 
way  of  diminifhing  fymptomatic  fever,  as  in  in- 
oculation, couching,  and  many  other  operations. 
In  lithotomy  the  bowels  having  been  emptied  im- 
mediately before  the  operation  is  a principal  part 
oi  the  preparation. 

The  habit  may  in  other  cafes  have  been  fo  re- 
duced, or  changed,  as  to  render  along  continued 
preparatory  courfe  abfolutely  requifite,  to  pre- 
vent fatal  effects  from  an  operation  ; and  in  fome 
inftances  the  medicines  on  fuch  orcafions'  indica- 
ted may  be  calculated  to  relieve  the  difeafe.  Li- 
thotomy has  feldom  if  ever  fucceeded  foon  after 
a courfe  of  cauftic  alkalies  had  been  ftrictly  tri- 
ed, but  the  bad  effects  have  been  removed  by  a 
permanent  ufe  of  fuch  remedies  as  contained  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air,  which  has  it* 
felf  been,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  a folvent  for. 
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the  ftone  in  the  bladder  ; but  opium  has  fre- 
quently had  a (hare  of  the  merit,  or  in  the  bene- 
fit. The  habit,  having  been  much  reduced  by  a 
lingering  diforder,  may  be  a fufHcient  prepara- 
tion in  one  cafe;  while  in  another,  tonics  may 
be  of  neceflity  required,  to  make  an  invalid  able 
to  fuftain  an  operation,  or  rather  its  effects. 

One  flage  of  a malady  may  afford  opportuni- 
ties of  perfi fling  in  the  trial  of  bland  remedies, 
another  may  forbid  an  operation  at  that  period  ; 
one  may  point  out  its  immediate  exigence,  while 
.another  may  no  lefs  manifefl  its  inutility,  or  its 
being  needlefs. 

The  cure  of  a venereal  affection  may  fome- 
times  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  an  operation. 

Opium,  conium  maculatum,  or  uva  urfi,  pre- 
parations of  hydrargyrus,  or  antimony,  together 
with  other  alteratives,  have  fometimes  produced 
ruch  propitious  alterations  in  difeafes,  as  to  de- 
, if  not  preclude  an  operation,  that  had  been 
leemed  neceffary. 

External  appearances  may  be  more  formidable 
rom  former  treatment,  or  they  may  infufficient- 
y point  out  the  extent  of  malignancy. 

The  end  for  which  a performance  is  undertak- 
n may  vary  the  preparatory  fleps,  as  for  the 
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temporary,  or  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele. 

By  having  pre-confidered  the  ufual  effects  of 
an  operation,  the  preparation  may  be  contrived 
to  prevent  inconvenience. 

Operations  have  been  prudently  poftponed 
during  a period  peculiar  to  a fex,  or  a fit  of  pain, 
until  the  fwelling  of  a limb  were  decreafed,  or 
conftantpain  removed.  An  indifpofition  uncon- 
nected with  that  difeafe  for  which  the  operation 
is  intended,  may  be  a proper  plea  for  delaying  an 
operation. 

The  violence  of  a malady  may  be  diminifhed 
by  a particular  medicine,  as  adults  have  been 
found  to  pafs  through  the  finall-pox  more  fa- 
vourably, when  they  have  been  feized  with  the 
diforder,  at  the  time  of  being  under  a mercurial 
courfe,  which  may  act  as  a caution,  or  a gui- 
dance. 

The  combination  of  anodynes  with  other  anti- 
dotes, or  alteratives,  frequently  adds  confidera- 
bly  to  the  benefits  derived,  as  in  joining  opium, 
to  fixed  air  mixtures,  to  hydrargyrus,  or  antimo- 
ny. 

A recumbent  pofture,  or  refl  has  often  alone 
made  a fortunate  change  in  the  appearances  of  a 
cafe,  in  which  an  operation  had  been  rendered 
fomewhat  dubious  ; and  in  lithotomy  has  been 
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iy  Mr.  Bromfield  confidered  an  effential  prepa^ 
ation. 

Diet  has,  in  other  inftances,  been  efteemed 
lie  only  preparative,  and  has  effected  a material 
: hange.  A bandage  has  alfo  contributed  effenti- 
lly  to  the  amendment  of  a limb  in  an  improper 
! ate  for  amputation.  The  genius  of  a Surgeon 
lay  be  fully  exercifed  in  fuch  preparation. 
Numerous  as  the  intimations  included  in  the 
;ad  of  preparation  may  feem,  yet  thefeare  com- 
nratively  few,  for  befides  them  an  operator  muff 
attentive  to  all  directions,  requifite  for  the 
nnvenience,  and  fecurity  of  the  patient,  and  aU 
for  all  neceffaries,  that  can  be  wanted  by  him- 
1 1 F,  and  his  affiftants,  whofe  drefs  fhouldbe  fuit- 
. to  the  kind  of  operation. 

During  a preparatory  courfe,  a furgeon  may 
come  acquainted  with  the  difpofition  of  the  pa- 
nt, may  often,  by  degrees,  difcover  many  un- 
| ;pected  occurrences,  and  be  led  to  operate 
.ire  deliberately. 

[ilnvalids  are  often  bent  on  trying  an  operation, 
i t has  been  recommended,  and,  when  their  re- 
i ution  is  once  fixed,  averfe  from  any  confi- 
ice  in  other  means  ; nay  I have  known  a per- 
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fon  endeavour  to  conceal  fymptoms,  that  {he 
fufpected  might  prohibit  an  operation. 

This  may  (hew,  that  a judicious  difcernment  jgjjctr 
on  the  part  of  a Surgeon  is  effentially  requifite,  fefe, 
and  that  he  mu  ft  look  beyond  the  fitnefs  for  am  ^={5 
operation,  or  the  confent  of  a patient  incompe-  mrein 
tent  to  judge,  of  the  probable  confequences. 

When  an  operator  has  ufed  every  precaution! 
in  the  felection  of  a proper  fubject,  and  in  the  ; ...... 

previous  management,  he  is  animated  with  a re-  .... 

liance  on  fuccefs,  and  reward. 
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Remarks  on  the  performance  of  Surgic 
Operations. 

Se&ion  the  Hundred  and  Firft. 

JF  a dexterous  execution  of  an  operation  b 
**■  termed  the  criterion  of  a Surgeon’s  fame,  i 
moll  fplendid  luftre  will  be  often  fullied  by  oven 
■fight,  and  obfeured  by  a neglect  of  multifariot 
indifpenfable  aids.  An  operator  may  have  a llfr 
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ly  hand,  and  felf-command  to  go  through  the 
noil  fevere  performance  ; yet,  for  want  of  hav- 
•ng  afcertained,  with  precifion,  the  nature  of  the 
ifeafe,  the  proper  Rage  of  the  malady,  or  the 
tnefs  of  the  habit,  or  from  not  having  a clear 
omprehenfion  of  the  ftructure  of  parts  unexpof- 
d to  view,  he  may  meet  with  various  obftacles. 
t is  not  only  neceflary  to  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
d with  the  anatomical  conformation,  of  parts 
oncerned  in  an  operation,  but  alfo  fuch  as  are 
be  cautioufly  Ihunned. 

A regular  education,  a penetrating  diRinction 

vf  difeafes,  and  cafes,  in  each  malady  ; a profit 

ience  in  the  management  of  lefs  intricate  difor- 

ers,  that  tend  to  illu Urate  operative  cafes  ; and 

habit  of  turning  them  in  the  mind,  by  tracing 

11  the  necelTary  Reps,  are  fuitable  qualifications 
, • / 
or  an  operator. 

ne,  who  is  thus  apprized  of  accompli fhing 
tis  ends  by  the  fureR  means,  whofe  plans  have 
he  concurrent  fupport  of  experienced  practitio- 
iers,  may  hope  for  his  endeavours  to  be  crown- 
:d  with  permanent  fuccefs,  and  particularly  if 
tis  practice  be  juRified  by  irreproachable  inte- 
grity, and  the  other  characteriRics  recited. 

The  more  an  operator  becomes  fenfible  of  the 
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innumerable  requifitions  included  in  his  qualifica- 
tions, the  lefs  likely  will  he  be  to  poffefs  a pecu- 
liar fondnefs  for  fuch  a harfh  method  of  cure,  or  j 
to  perform  an  operation,  the  effect  of  which  will 
not  be  permanently  ufeful. 

A Surgeon  cannot  proceed  to  his  own  fatisfac- 
tion,  except  the  motives  for  having  recommend- 
ed an  operation  be  laudable.  There  rauft  be  a 
reproachful  fiigma  at  the  time  of  execution,  if 
there  be  a confcioufnefs,  that  the  advice  originat- 
ed in  fome  interefied  fcheme,  or  oppofition  to 
other  refpectable  opinions. 

He  that  has  taken  mod  pains  in  prior  regula- 
tions, and  in  retracing  all  the  gradations  requifite 
in  executing  an  operation,  may  reasonably  expect 
to  proceed  with  the  greatefl  facility,  deliberation, 
expedition,  fafety,  and  fuccefs. 

A fmgle  omifiion  may  embarrafs  even  an  ex- 
perienced, but  much  more  a juvenile  Surgeon, 
lefs  able  to  recal  a prefence  of  mind,  requifite 
for  fupplying  the  deficiency  with  credit. 

The  apprehenfion,  to  which  Invalids  arrived  at 
years  of  difcretion,  are  fubjected,  has  been  faid 
to  exceed  the  fufferings  from  the  operation  itfelf, 
hence  it  is  material  to  fhorten  the  fufpenfe  by  pri- 
or eafc,  and  caution. 

A Surgeon  muff  be  confcious  of  his  own  abiii- 


ty  to  perform  an  operation,  otherwife  he  will 
diflike  to  expofe  his  practice  to  fkilful  judges; 
but  when  he  is  fatisfied  with  his  acquirements, 
his  acquaintance  with  the  probability  of  unfore- 
feen  incidents  will  lead  him  to  prefer  the  ableft 
alTiftants. 

Colleagues  cannot  give  a fuitable  opinion  a&  to 
the  propriety  of  an  operation,  unlefs  they  be  op4 
portunely  confulted,  or  be  fuch  ufeful  alii Hants, 
except  the  operator  have  explained  his  procedure. 

Surgeons  regularly  educated  fhould  be  cautious 
of  countenancing  untrained  operators,  or  giving 
irregulars  any  fanction,  by  their  attendance,  or 
tafliftance,  as  it  generally  encourages  them  to  be- 
come dangerous  adventurers,  and  difparages  the 
profeflion. 

1 have  heard  of  a bold  practifer,  who  would, 
h^ve  amputated  a leg  without  applying  any  tour- 
niquet, and  of  operations  highly  difgracehal  hav- 
ing been  intereftedly  performed  by  fuch  preten- 
ders. 

Young  men  are  bed  fuited  for  operators,  and 
particularly  when  encouraged  by  difcerning  affif- 
tants,  a furgeon  can  never  fucceed  by  commenc- 
ing operator  when  advanced  in  years  ; for  fo  ma- 
ny expedients,  fuch  acutenefs,  and  activity  is  re- 
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quired,  as  are  incompatible  with  advanced  age. 
Although  a judicious  colleague  may  be  extreme, 
ly  ufeful,  yet  he  cannot  always  preclude  an  erro- 
neous, rafh,  or  ignorant  procedure. 


Se&ion  the  Hundred  and  Second. 

IF  an  Invalid  can  afford  it,  it  maybe  in  ge- 
neral advifable  to  prefer  a confultation,  rather 
than  rely  on  the  fingle  opinion  of  any  practitio- 
ner. The  various  and  oppofite  opinions  of  the 
beft  furgical  writers,  and  the  numerous  methods 
of  operating  render  mature  confideration  necef- 
fary.  Many  contrivances  fucceed  well  under 
the  careful  management  of  an  accurate  projector, 
and  yet  fail  in  the  hands  of  a lefs  ftrenuous  imi- 
tator; but  the  mifcarriage  often  proceeds  from  a 
failure  in  the  exact  rules  prefcribed,  or  from 
fome  deviations  fuppofed  to  be  trivial.  Each  par- 
ty may  be  equally  free  from  intentional  mifrepre- 
fentation,  but  a circumflantiai  relation  may  be 
wanting. 

The  more  a Surgeon  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  general  fate  of  operations,  the  more  cautious 
he  will  be  in  preferring  fuch  a mode. 

The  manner  of  operating  may  demand  the 
moll  ferious  confideration  ; for  befides  the  forms 
recited  by  way  of  preparation,  there  are  many 
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things  neceflary  to  be,  at  the  commencement  of 
fuch  performances,  recollected,  and  practifed. 

The  procinct  ought  to  be  fet  in  order,  out  of 
the  patient’s  view,  or  hearing,  and  every  thing 
to  be  in  perfect  readinefs,  before  he  be  fummon- 
.ed. 

The  choice  of  afliftants  with  their  refpective 
; flations,  and  fuitable  veflments,  muft  be  regulat. 
eed. 

The  drefs  of  the  operator  with  the  pofition  re- 
qjuifite,  and  a review  of  every  thing  for  which  he 
if  s accountable  ought  to  be  a prior  confideration. 

An  avoidance  of  every  thing  wearing  a terrific 
1 ppearance,  an  obfervance  of  neatnefs,  and  de- 
: ency  fhould  be  confulted  ; alfo  the  light  requir- 

1 d,  the  fire  neceflary,  and  the  convenience  of 

* 

he  whole  apartment  or  room.  x\  fky-light,  or  a 
lafiing  light  may  be  prejudicial,  as  in  couching. 
r'he  bed  requifite  for  a patient  after  operation 
mould  be  arranged  according  to  the  particular 
[iind,  under  the  direction  of  the  operator. 

The  drefs  of  the  patient,  his  compliance  with 
tiiy  previous  requifition,  his  eyes  covered,  an 
filmeafurement,  and  marking  of  the  parts,  as  a. 

I lidance  to  the  operator,  are  neceflary  confide- 
I tions. 
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The  fize,  height,  and  covering  of  the  bench, 
or  the  providing  of  fuitable  chairs  for  the  patient, 
and  operator  may  be  worthy  of  regard. 

A patient  fhould  commonly  be  in  a fitting,  or 
recumbent  pofture,  during  an  operation,  but  if 
it  fhould  require  an  erect  pofition  for  a fhort 
time,  as  in  tying  a varicofe  vein  ; during  other 
parts  of  it  the  patient  fhould  be  changed  to  an  ea- 
fier  ftation  ; and  when  the  duration  of  any  per- 
formance is  confiderable,  the  eafe  of  the  patient 
is  the  more  neceffary  to  be  regarded. 

The  implements  being  all  placed  in  the  ufual 
rotation,  the  affiflant  employed  muff  be  apprized 
of  the  fucceffion,  in  which  they  will  be  wanted, 
with  a view  to  prevent  any  alarm,  and  a duplicate 
may  be  fometimes  required.  While  every  thing 
is  proceeding  properly,  filence  on  the  part  of  eve- 
ry Coadjutor  feems  to  be  a necefTary  caution,  but 
if  any  mifmanagement  is  menaced,  or  any  im- 
propriety remarked,  a gentle  hint  from  any  Col- 
league fhould  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Every,  or  at  leafl  one,  Affiflant  fhould  watch 
the  pofition  of  the  Patient,  or  firmnefs  of  any  im- 
plement, left  an  unfavourable  removal  fhould  ef- 
cape  the  obfervation  of  the  Operator. 

The  fteady  pofture  of  a Patient  muft  be,  in 
molt  cafes,  aji  effential  circumflance,  and  fome 
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onefhould  obferve,  how  he  fuftains  the  operation. 
Before  an  Operator  immediately  proceeds  to  exe- 
cute fuch  a performance,  he  fliould  re-confider 
the  difpofition  of  all  his  implements,  and  the  ne- 
ceflary  dire&ions. 

It  is  better  to  put  the  handkerchief  over  the 
eyes  of  the  Patient,  particularly  when  the  atten- 
dants are  numerous,  or  ftrangers  prefent,  before 
the  Patient  enters ; the  concerned  parts  being 
meafured  and  marked  beforehand  where  neceflary, 
tends  to  fhorten  the  apprehenfive  ftate,  fo  diftreffing 
to  timid  invalids  ; but  this  cannot  be  done  in  all 
cafes.  Though  almoft  every  operation  requires 
particular  changes,  yet  fome  rules  may  be  general, 
and  others,  frequently  requifite,  be  particularized. 


JSe&ion  the  Hundred  and  Third. 

AN  Operator  fliould  be  cautious  of  making 
his  hand  unfteady  by  any  exertions,  or  previoufly 
(fatiguing  himfelf  by  lifting  the  Patient. 

In  fome  cafes  commenfuration  is  not  only  a 
guidance  to  the  manudu&ion,  but  eflential  for 
managing  the  inofculation  of  the  wound,  and  ef- 
fecting a more  advantageous  cicatrix. 

In  fome  inftancesa  fkilful  Operator  can,  by  his 
feel,  mark  out  certain  lines  to  aid  his  proceeding 
•ith  regard  to  internal  parts.  ( N 6 ) 
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The  external  incifion  is  commonly  of  confe- 
quence,  in  facilitating  the  whole  execution,  and 
yet  it  is  feldom  made,  by  young  Operators,  with 
fufficient  boldnefs,  or  of  the  length  moil  ufeful 
for  profecuting  the  remaining  part  of  the  perfor- 
mance. There  is  no  part  of  an  operation  fo  eafy, 
or  fo  fafe  ; the  integuments  may  be  divided  with- 
out harm,  the  parts  primarily  difunited  are  undif- 
guifed  by  ilain,  or  may  with  eafe  be  exhibited  to 
view  by  cleaning;  yet  expedition  is  advifable, 
becaufe  the  incifion  is  attended  with  confiderable 
^>ain. 

The  outward  incifion  being  in  a proper  direc- 
tion may  be  material  to  the  expofure  of  other 
parts,  and  particularly  to  fuit  the  divifion  of  muf- 
cular  fibres,  otherwife  fubfequent  movement  may 
be  unnecefiarily  impeded. 

As  the  incifion  proceeds,  and  is  lefs  expofed  to 
view,  greater  care  will  be  required,  in  cleaning 
the  wound  with  fponges  moiftened  with  hot  wa- 
ter ; nor  fhould  the  proper  quantity  of  integu- 
ments, or  mufcular  parts  to  be  preferved,  pafs 
unnoticed. 

An  open  external  wound  may  often  preclude 
arteries  of  confequence  being  unadvifably  cut 
through  or,  when  unavoidably  divided,  caufe 
them  to  be  more  readily  difcovered,  and  fecured. 
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Although  difpatch  be  commendable  fo  long  as 
the  gradations  are  fate,  yet  when  parts  which  are 
to  be  divided,  cannot  be  feen,  and  there  are  alfo 
in  the  vicinity  parts,  that  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  flownefs  in  the  procedure  may  be  much 
nore  prudent,  while  unfeeling  procraftination 
■vould  {till  demonftrate  hefitation  from  ignorance. 

The  perfect  fecurity  of  the  bleeding  arteries  by 
igalures  may  demand  particular  attention  ; the 
ife  of  the  tenaculum,  the  application  of  the  liga- 
ure  round  the  artery  itfelf,  without  including 
nufcular  parts,  or  principal  nerves,  or  a fecond 
igature  to  a large  veffel  need  fcarcely  be  remark- 
ed. 

Except  the  wound  be  at  firfb  well  cleaned,  fome 
nconvenience  may  fucceed  from  an  increafed 
n^juration.  It  is  important  to  bring  the  lips  of 
he  wound  in  clofe  contafl  by  futures,  and  in  the 
ntermediate  fpaces  to  apply  flips  of  court,  or  ad- 
tefive  plaifter,  the  ligatures  being  fufpended  at 
'he  openings  neareft  their  attachments. 

The  neatnefs  of  a wound,  fo  aptly  united,  is  a 
Irong  recommendation  of  it,  but  the  fpeedy  heal- 
ng,  and  the  durable  {lability  given  to  the  cicatrix 
till  farther  urge  the  general  pra&ice. 

If  the  meafuring,  and  marking  of  a wound 
'ere  unneceflary  for  an  experienced  operator,  yet 
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fuch  a procedure  is  inftruCtive  to  pupils,  and  a 
proper  example  highly  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
recovery  of  a patient,  or  the  ufe  of  the  affeCted 
parts  may  depend  much  on  a well  conducted,  and 
judicious  manual  performance. 

Se&ion  the  Hundred  and  Fourth. 

IT  is  in  becoming  qualified  for  performing 
operations,  that  many  of  the  preceding  regula- 
) tions,  directions,  and  rules  of  conduct  fhould  be 
reviewed.  The  medical  concordance,  or  direc- 
tory may  refer  to  many  ufeful  hints,  befides  thofe 
contained  in  fyflematical  authors,  and  there  are 
few  practical  writers,  from  whom  fome  beneficial 
monitions  may  not  be  collected. 

In  fuch  general  refearches  an  Inquirer  may  of- 
ten be  invited  to  form  ufeful  conclufions,  to  re- 
gulate his  praCtice  in  other  difeafes,  befides  that 
under  deliberation.  If  the  pofition  chofen  for 
Lithotomy  be  molt  advantageous  for  that  opera- 
tion, why  may  not  the  fame  pofture  be  preferable 
for  the  Abfcefs  in  ano,  or  other  operations  in  a 
fimilar  fituatiori  ? Remarks  on  the  manner  of  in- 
troducing the  Catheter  may  be  of  ufe,  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a found,  or  ftaff. 

The  manufcript  of  anatomical,  and  furgical 
leCtures  may  afford  many  ufeful  obfervations  on 
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tthe  operative  part  of  furgery,  deferving  attention 
: in  the  confideration  of  each  particular  perfor- 
mance. Great  care  is  required  in  fele&ing  the 
:moil  approved  guidances  and  cautions,  hence 
they  fhould  be  conftantly  revifed,  and  all  im- 
provements added. 

Anatomy  is  certainly  the  bafis,  on  which  an 
(Operator  muftafd,  firmnefs  of  mind  muft  princi- 
pally depend  on  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
parts  concerned,  and  the  changes  produced  by 
'.difeafe.  It  may  lead  an  Operator  to  be  cautious 
of  avoiding  parts  enlarged  by  dillemper,  and  ren- 
dered hazardous  by  new  arterial  fupplies,  or  to 
afford  a hint  as  to  the  neceffity  of  extirpating  a 
rnerve  difcovered  in  the  Flap  during  amputation. 

Befides  ufual  occurrences,  many  inftances  of 
anomalous  circumffances  will  try  the  abilities  of 
^Operator,  and  the  more  he  may  have  familiar- 
ized himfell  with  all  the  information,  capable  of 
oeing  felefted  from  various  experienced  Writers, 
•the  lefs  confufion  will  happen.  Regularity  and 
accuracy  cannot  but  imprefs  the  attendants  with  a 
1 favourable  opinion  of  an  Operator;  while  irre- 
gularity, procraftination,  or  hefitation,  muft  no 
|Mefs  detraft  from  fame.  One  that  is  well  ground- 
ed in  general  rules  will  be  more  fenfible  of  the 
peceflity  of  afcertaining  all  the  intelligence  ne- 


ceffary  in  particular  cafes.  Operations  that  may 
be  fuddenly  demanded,  call  for  more  than  ordi- 
nary precaution. 

It  mull  be  allowed  that  praflice  in  fuch  perfor- 
mances is  the  chief  advantage,  but  then  much 
mult  depend  on  having  firft  afcertained  the  bell 
methods  of  procedure,  and  alfo  on  making  fuch 
obfervations  as  may  tend  to  proficience.  The  re- 
fult  of  pradlice  mull  not  be  limited  to  fuccefsful 
events,  but  muff  include  the  failures,  or  incon- 
veniences that  occurred,  in  order  that  their  pre- 
vention in  future  may  be  fludied.  Befides  the 
general  remarks  here  briefly  recited,  particular 
circum fiances  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  each 
diflinfl  operation  will  demand  equal  regard. 

After  the  operation  for  the  flrangulated  Hernia, 
the  neceflity  of  procuring  a paffage  mufl  be  an 
obvious  confideration.  Thefe  curforv  intimations 

j 

are  intended  to  remind  the  young  Operator  of  the 
obligation  to  keep  in  mind  the  mofl  important  re- 
gulations. 
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CHAPTER  the  TWENTY-NINTH. 

% 

hi  the  treatment  required  subsequent  to 
Ope  rations . 


i 


Se&ion  the  Hundred  and  Fifth. 

\ S far  as  I can  judge,  there  has  not  been  any 
part  of  furgery,  that  in  general,  has  been  more 
perficially  difcufTed,  than  the  topic  under  del i- 
•ration,  yet  it  is  effentially  co-operative,  in  com- 
bing a cure. 

By  the  imperfeft  orders  of  an  Operator,  or  the 
tion  of  a Pupil,  by  the  well-intended  offi- 
Tufnefs  of  a relation,  or  the  ignorance  of  a nurfe, 
the  extacy  or  imprudence  of  a Patient,  an 
exceptionable  operation  may  be  irreparably  de- 
bated. 

If  a Surgeon  he  too  confident  from  the  applaufe 
mmonly  beflowed,  after  treatment  will  be  hol- 
n in  lefs  eftimation,  and  consequently  the  raa- 
ement  will  devolve  on  lefs  interefted,  or  judi- 
jus  afTiflants.  if  fuch  a momentous  part  of 
aftice  be  fubmitted  to  the  care  of  the  inexperi- 
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enced,  it  is  the  more  neceflary,  that  the  rules  for 
guiding  their  procedure  fhould  be  clear,  and  in- 
capable  of  being  miftaken.  Some  juft  idea  on  the 
theory  of  healing  by  the  firft  intention  fhould  be  a 
primary  inftru&ion,  and  I muft  here  requeft  the 
Reader  to  recur  to  Se&ion  84th.  in  the  Chapter 
on  the  practical  Surgeon. 

To  a fuperficial  confideration  of  this  fubjeft 
may  be  afcribed  the  deviations,  that  have  tended 
to  difparage  the  unexceptionable  advantages  of  a 
fubfequent  management  of  wounds  after  amputa- 
tion ; for  thofe  Surgeons,  who  have  pun£tually 
complied  with  the  rules  prefcribed,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  have  added  their  teftimony  of  regu- 
lar fuccefs. 

In  the  Seffion  already  cited,  the  caufes  of 
failure  are  enumerated,  and  perhaps  not  any  Prac- 
titioner has  more  diligently,  or  impartially  fearch- 
cd  into  the  general  prattice  than  the  Author,  who 
has  vifited  numerous  Hofpitals,  and  made  parti- 
cular inquiries. 

A minute  examination  of  after-treatment  will 
fliew,  that  the  management  required  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  cure  of  the  wound,  but 
the  fupport  of  the  neighbouring  parts  for  a contin- 
uance, and  a ftri£l  attention  to  fuitable  changes  in 
the  pofition  and  diet  of  fuch  Patients, 
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If  the  neighbouring  parts  be  permanently  iup- 
.ported  by  bandage  any  Pus  will  be  occafionally 
.evacuated,  but  if  that  fupport  be  difcontinued 
fuch  negle£l  may  conduce  to  the  formation  of  an 
.abfcefs. 

If  a Patient  be  confined  to  bed,  and  to  low  di. 
fet,  after  inflammatory  fymptoms  have  fubfided, 
rao  wonder  that  fuch  incautious  procedure  fhould 
prove  as  detrimental,  as  can  be  reprefented  when 
i mputed  to  the  fault  of  a well  advifed  improve- 
ment. 

In  order  to  fele£l  all  the  information  capable  of 
Dieing  obtained,  a reader  mufl  have  patience  to 
nerufe  the  daily  occurrences  met  with  in  books  of 
. afes ; and  to  watch  any  hints  he  may  find  inter- 
:perfed,  or  mifcellaneoufly  introduced,  infurgi- 
M^Treatifes. 

An  Operator  fhould  confider  himfelf  as  no  lefs 
Hponfible  for  the  direction  of  every  thing  that  is 
I eceffary  between  the  operation,  and  the  cure, 
lan  before-hand  ; he  fhould  therefore  be  vigilant, 

; rid  ftudy  to  be  fo  pun£lilious  in  his  advice,  and 
ration,  that  each  Perfon  employed  in  executing 
s orders  cannot  fail  to  obferve  them,  without  a 
< ilful  non-compliance,  or  negligence. 

The  guarding  a tender  wound  from  injury  by 
\ e moll  eafy  pofition,  not  only  of  the  affe&ed 


parts,  but  of  the  whole  body,  a caution  as  to  any 
deviation ; the  proper  framing  of  the  bed,  and 
clothes,  and  its  fituation  being  adapted  for  necef- 
fary  examinations  of  a wound  ; a preparation  for 
preferving  cleanlinefs;  the  due  heat  of  the  cham- 
ber, the  degree  of  light  or  air  to  be  admitted  ; the 
prohibition  of  importunate  vifiters,  the  avoidance 
of  noife,  the  procuring  of  fleep,  and  necefTary 
evacuations ; the  regulation  of  food,  the  prefcrib- 
ing  of  fuitable  medicines,  and  applications,  with 
a llrifl  obfervance  of  the  methodical  rules  infilled 
on,  mull  pafs  under  an  Operator’s  confideration. 
May  not  more  regard  having  been  paid  to  the 
performance,  than  to  the  after-treatment,  account 
for  failures,  and  want  of  fuccefs  in  clofing  the 
edges  ? 

In  all  important  cafes  the  direflions  fliould  be 
very  frequently  fuperintended  by  a Principal,  or 
fome  flkilful  Coadjutor,  rather  than  trufled  to  fub- 
ordinate  Attendants  and  Patients. 

In  tracing  the  ufual  fymptoms,  that  occur  after 
operation,  the  advantage  a Surgeon  may  have, 
from  being  converfant  with  the  management  of  in- 
flammatory affeflions,  and  the  healing  of  wounds 
and  ulcers  mull  be  obvious ; and  indeed  there 
may  be  many  other  parts  of  common  praflice  no 
lefs  illullrative  of  the  treatment  under  deliberation. 


The  fuccefs  of  a performance  may  almoft  folely 
depend  on  an  early  flep  in  fubfequent  managc- 


tion  for  the  Bubonecele  ; the  exclufion  of  light 
after  an  operation  for  the  cure  of  Catara&s. 

An  opportune,  however  flight  an  elevation  of 
the  body,  or  change  of  a primary  pofture  of  a 
limb  may  afford  a fatisfaflory  confolation  to  a dif- 
trefled  object,  and  if  done  early  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a judicious  Principal,  may  be  ufeful,  ra- 
ther than  prejudicial. 

Are  not  many  invalids  longer  confined  to  one 
pofition,  than  is  abfolutely  required,  and  would 
not  their  recovery  be  haftencd  by  a fkilful  change? 
In  Summer,  fuch  alterations  are  of  much  greater 
confequence  than  in  Winter ; but  they  might  be 
rimental,  if  left  folely  to  aukward  nurfes.* 
The  moft  prevalent  fymptoms  after  operation, 
are  of  an  inflammatory  kind,  and  of  courfe  acute 
fever  often  accompanies  them  ; whatever  means 
• may  promife  to  ward  off  fuch  complaints,  or  to 


’*  Sir  John  Legard  indulged  me  with  an  explanation  of 
•a  Machine  which  he  had  contrived  for  removing  with 
eafe  an  helplefs  Invalid,  weighing  nearioflone,  in  and 
(Out  of  bed  with  the  greateft  facility.  Mr.  Dawfon, 
'Wheel-Chair- maker  in  Bath,  I am  informed,  had  an  or- 
•4er  for  making  a fimilar  Machine. 
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fubdue  them  mull  be  timely  employed  ; but  .as 
many  habits  would  fink  under  too  low  diet,  or 
other  reducing  treatment  if  long  continued,  equal 
caution  may  be  required  to  make  fuitable  changes 
in  due  feafon. 

When  parts  are  faid  to  heal  by  the  firft  inten- 
sion, it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  no  maturation 
takes  place,  but  that  the  rules  preferibed  are  cal- 
culated to  give  room  for,  and  promote  the  dis- 
charge of  any  pus,  that  may  be  formed.  Although 
it  may  be  improper  to  move  early  thofe  dreflings 
next  the  wound,  yet  for  the  fake  of  cleanlinefs  it 
may  be  neceftary  to  change  the  fuperficial  dref- 
fings  when  ftained,  or  offenfive. 

Folded  linen,  moiftened  with  cold  water,  or 
fome  cooling  lotion,  might  be  applied  over  the 
adhefive  plaifters,  in  cafe  the  edges  of  the  wound 
fhould  be  much  inflamed. 

Slight  errors  in  diet  or  other  treatment  at  this  j 
junfture  may  prove  permanently  prejudicial. 

The  appeafing,  or  precluding  the  accefs  of  pain  It 
may  be  deemed  a material  part  of  the  management. 

The  admini  ft  ration  of  aperients  in  due  time 
njay  point  out  the  neceffity  of  a Surgeon  being 
ftimewhat  acquainted  with  medicine,  j 
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Seftion  the  Hundred  and  Sixth. 

• 

THE  painful  operation  of  removing  the  firft 
effing  and  renewing  proper  applications,  the 
prehenfion,  and  fanguine  expectations  of  inva- 
Is,  with  various  circumftances,  may  call  for 
plant  attention  ; and  it  may  be  proper,  in  im- 
:rtant  cafes,  for  a Surgeon  to  be  provided  with 
irocinCl  of  all  fuitable  neceflaries,  in  order  to 
;pedite  the  operation. 

iln  addition  to  the  requifite  implements,  and 
plications,  which  fhould  all  be  judicioufly 
ipted,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  have  a receptacle  for 
dreflings,  with  a little  vinegar,  and  fome  aro- 
c decoCtion,  to  preclude  that  nafty  ftench,  fo 
pilling  to  patients,  and  bye-flanders.  The 
lure  of  an  invalid,  and  care  to  prevent  the 
ind  being  long  expofed  to  the  air,  may  be  ne- 
ary  confiderations.  A minute  obfervation  on 
appearance  of  a wound  may  be  highly  requi- 
as  there  is  feldom  any  thing  menacing  in 
fyraptoms,  or  habit,  but  the  wound  manifells 
e inherent  mifchief,  which  is  evident  to  acute 
ditioners  ; befides  patients  are  always  inquifi- 
to  hear  a report  of  the  flate  of  the  wound, 
he  vifage  of  a patient  with  unfavourable 
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figns  generally  portends  hazard,  and  concurs 
with  other  intimations,  in  warning  an  operator  of 
necelTary  exertions.  In  Undying  to  anticipate  this 
part  of  pra&ice,  an  inquirer  muft  carefully  col- 
lect the  candid  conceflions  of  deluded  expectation, 
or  unforefeen  occurrences. 

In  proportion  as  an  operator  has  previoufly  af- 
certained  common  regulations,  and  inftrutted 
himfelf  in  judging  on  probable  appearances,  he 
will  be  quicker  in  penetrating  into  more  obfcure 
figns,  or  rare  incidents,  and  be  better  prepared  to. 
guard  againft  unpropitious  events. 

To  invalids  at  fuch  a junfture  there  is  feldom  a 
more  acceptable  vifiter  than  their  Surgeon,  when 
he  can  have  an  opportunity  of  prolonging  his  flay; 
befides  there  may  be  many  hints,  that  may  occur  to 
Itudious,  and  intelligent  patients,  not  unworthy 
of  his  notice.  There  may  be  things,  not  absolute- 
ly neceflary  to  be  perfifted  in,  that  may  be  found 
obnoxious,  or  there  may  be  inconveniences  capa 
ble  of  being  remedied. 

A delicate  appetite  may  be  indulged  with  iim 
punity,  or  other  wifhes  falely  gratified,  under  the 
fan&ion  of  a competent  advifer. 

A fkilful,  and  difcerning  Surgeon  may  receive 
information,  and  be  reminded  to  obferve  many 
circumftances,  that  had  before  efcaped  his  notice. 
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When  an  operator  fhews  a folicitude  to  afford  eve- 
ry poffible  confolation,  and  fatisfaflion  to  his  pa- 
tient throughout  the  cure,  he  will  feldom  fail  to 
meet  with  due  recompence. 

Although  in  general  the  defign  of  an  operator 
:may  be  completed  by  one  operation,  yet  there 
rrnay  be  in  fiances,  in  which  a fubfequent  perfor- 
mance may  be  indicated,  advifable,  or  neceflary. 
In  cafes  requiring  the  ufe  of  a trephine,  or 
repan,  after  danger  feems  over,  and  relief  has 
:>een  procured,  a relapfe  may  point  out  the  necef. 
ity  of  another  operation. 

In  the  double  hare-lip  a cure  is  better  effe&ed 
>y  two  feparate  operations  than  one.  In  depref- 
. ng  the  catarafl,  the  performance  may  be  advan- 
;yeoufly  repeated. 

The  fatisfa£lion  that  many  Surgeons  muff  have, 
1 the  fpeedy  cure  of  wounds  after  amputation, 
nd  the  benefit  derived  from  the  almoft  imper- 
sptible  cicatrix,  when  compared  with  the  tedious 
tsaling,  and  tender  fear  commonly  obferved 
ithin  the  commencement  of  their  own  pra£lice 
ufl  exceed  defeription. 

Befides  tracing  all  the  gradations  from  opera- 
ms  to  perfefl  cure,  the  fitting  of  any  necefTary 
achine,  or  defence  of  a part  afterwards,  muff 
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be  included  in  the  care  of  an  operator,  but  it  mud 
be  remarked,  there  may  be  fome  time  required 
for  the  parts  to  recover  their  tone,  or  the  cicatrix 
to  become  hard  enough  to  fuffain  preffure. 

A Surgeon  may  render  himfelf  ufefu)  in  re- 
commending  the  ablefl  mechanic,  in  feeing  an 
exatt  admeafurement,  remarking  on  any  probable 
changes,  trying  the  mechanifm  before  it  be  finifh- 
ed,  and,  when  perfe&ed,  watching  its  future  fit- 
ting. 

An  operator,  converfant  with  all  that  is  requi- 
red, in  the  management  of  patients  after  operation, 
will  not  only  be  more  fuccefsful,  but  be  much 
better  qualified  as  a teacher. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTIETH. 

On  the  Office  of  an  Hospital  Surgeon . 


Seftion  the  Hundred  and  Seventh. 

APraftitioner,  that  has  had  a literary  educa- 
1 tion,  ferved  a regular  apprenticefhip,  been 
fedulous  in  fubfequent  fludies,  approved  by  ju- 
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i licious  Examiners,  and  already  had  experience 
is  a Surgeon- Apothecary,  may  with  fome  confi- 
ience  propofe  himfelf  as  a candidate.  x\n  inqui- 
i y into  the  office  may  ffiew,  that  fuperior  talents 
nay  be  requifite;  for  although  able  Colleagues 
nay  be  requefled  to  give  their  affiftance,  yet  a 
i lifcernment,  when  fuch  aid  becomes  neceffary, 
s timely  required.  Many  of  the  cafes  are  rare, 
mcommon,  and  havfe  been  previoufly  fubmitted 
::d  the  care  of  other  Pra&itioners,  nay  fometimes 
'Xafperated  by  rafh  Empirics;  nor  are  Affociates 
ways  friendly,  defirous  of  concealing  defefls, 
|rr  putting  a favourable  conflru&ion  on  the  bell 
ndeavours  of  an  afpiring  junior.  Such  eflablifh- 
j ents  are  not  to  be  confidered  merely  as  recepta- 
, es  for  the  relief  of  unbefriended  Invalids,  but 
irofeffional  feminaries,  hence  the  Surgeons 
aofen  ought  to  be  qualified  as  Teachers  of  the  art. 
ledical  men  are  the  beft  judges,  as  to  the  pro- 
’ffioilal  abilities  of  candidates,  but  the  Truftees 
ay  decide  on  their  fuitable  difpofition  and  inte- 
it :y.  The  mode  of  eleftion,  and  the  number  of 
irgeons  are  generally  fixed  by  rule. 

In  the  ‘ Purfuits  of  Literature’  the  author  re- 
arks,  “I  think  that  the  bufinefs  of  Elections, 
longing  to  Hofpitals,  fhould  be  tranfa&ed  by  a 
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committee  of  the  Subfcribers  annually  elefled.  ” 
In  the  7th.  volume  of  the  2nd.  Decade  of  the  Ed. 
Med.  Commentaries  are  further  remarks  on  fuch 
Elections.  An  abfurd  notion  has  among  fome 
Governors  prevailed,  that  the  number  of  medical 
officers  ffiould  be  unlimited,  but  it  has  been  wife- 
ly over-ruled.  The  fame  philanthropy,  that  has 
hitherto  animated  the  Guardians  of  thefe  charita- 
ble foundations  to  chufe  Surgeons  of  undoubted 
learning,  real  fkill,  and  unexceptionable  charac- 
ter, will  I hope  everlaflingly  continue  ; that  the 
office  may  be  conftantly  filled,  to  the  improve- 
ment and  credit  of  the  profeffion.  A perfonal 
application  to  every  Truflee  is  the  more  imprac- 
ticable to  thofe  already  engaged  in  private  bufi- 
nefs,  and  often  better  qualified,  than  fuch  as  have 
little  employment  or  experience;  hence  the  Cha- 
rity may  be  interefled  in  the  manner  of  voting  be- 
ing Amplified,  rather  than  rendered  intricate.  It 
has  been  advanced  by  fome  patrons,  that  an  offi- 
cer, to  whom  the  appointment  would  be  ufeful, 
might  be  chofen,  fince  the  Governors  would  re- 
tain the  power  of  difplacing  him  ; fuch  a prefer- 
ence would  be  fimilar  to  allowing  a man  the  habit 
of  intoxication,  with  a plea  that  he  might  become 
fober;  without  adverting  to  the  probable,  and  ha- 
zardous confequences. 
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Se6lion  the  Hundred  and  Eighth. 

A fuccefsful  Candidate  fhould  be  refpeflful  to 
the  Truftees,  folicit  a favourable  reception  with 
his  colleagues,  aft  in  obedience  to  the  printed 
rules,  and  behave  with  humanity  to  his  Patients; 
There  will  be  many  duties  implied,  befides  thofe 
that  are  prefcribed  by  rule,  an  ignorance  of  which 
may  fubjeft  an  inexperienced  afTociate  to  incon- 
venience, or  impofition.  Were  a Surgeon  him- 
felf  the  foie  conductor  of  treatment  required,  for 
his  own  patients,  then  overfights  might  be  lefs 
likely  to  happen,  but  as  fubordinate  afliftants  muft 
co-operate,  a jealous  eye,  a fcrupulous  fuperin- 
nce  over  them  is  required.  Such  deputies  ex- 
pe£l  a beginner  to  have  more  forbearance,  with 
lefs  penetration  to  find  out  their  negligence ; a 
Surgeon  muft  however  confider  himfelf  as  fully 
accountable  for  the  whole  management  of  patients 
committed  to  his  care;  unlefs  in  fuch  cafes,  as 
that  moft  prudent  rule  of  confultation  otherwife 
directs. 

Times  of  attendance  are  in  fome  inftances  fixed 
by  rule,  and  in  others  agreed  on,  or  left  to  the 
diferetion  of  a Surgeon.  Method  and  punftuali. 
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ty  cannot  be  too  ffrenuoufly  urged  in  principal 
Officers,  if  we  refleft  how  many  may  profit  by 
their  regularity,  befides  themfelves.  Invalids 
wait  with  anxiety  for  the  appointed  hour ; pupils 
will  attend  regularly,  or  be  immethodical,  ac- 
cording to  the  example  of  their  preceptor ; and 
nurfes  can  ficarcely  be  blamed,  if  they  cannot  tell 
when  the  neceffaries  they  have  to  provide  will  be 
wanted  ; befides  when  the  Surgeons  frequently 
meet,  many  patients  may  receive  the  united  aid, 
of  which  they  would  otherwife  be  deprived. 

There  is  not  a form  recommended,  or  a fingle 
charafiieriftic  pointed  out,  that  is  unworthy  of  the 
Hofpital  Surgeon’s  notice  ; normay.it  be  unne- 
ceffary  to  intimate  the  neceffity  oF  paying  the 
flriclell  regard  to  what  are  deemed  the  common 
parts  of  practice,  and,  though  apt  to  be  ncgledled 
by  fludents,  are  not  only  immediately  inflru&ive, 
but  preparatory  to  more  attra&ive  performances. 
Many  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes 
deemed  intradlable,  or  requiring  operation  are  yet 
to  be  looked  for  from  indefatigable  refearches  and 
perfevering  trials  of  milder  modes  of  cure. 

There  can  fcarcely  be  any  profeffional  flation, 
in  which  talents  may  be  more  univerfally  difplay- 
ed,  or  humanity  more  confpicuoufiy  extended, 
than  in  the  opportunities  here  afforded,  of  inter- 
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mixing  beneficence  with  (kill,  or  blending  fym- 
pathy  with  relief.  Confidence  is  in  general  tob« 
expe&ed,  fince  thofe  who  apply  for  help  look  for. 
fuperior  abilities  and  combined  affiflance. 

Some  diftempers  are  altogether,  others  in  part, 
prohibited  from  admiflion,  and  fince  fuch  inves- 
tigation is  left  to  the  medical  officers,  an  implicit 
compliance  becomes  incumbent  on  each  of  them, 
in  forming  their  report. 

It  behoves  an  Hofpital-Surgeon  not  only  to  a£l 
in  concert  with,  but  to  confider  himfelf  as  one  of 
the  Truftees  of  the  charity,  yet  as  refponfible  to 
them  for  the  due  difcharge  of  his  duty;  and  to 
his  colleagues,  for  conforming  to  the  eflablifhed 
regulations,  and  not  intermeddling  with  them  in 
'the  execution  of  their  office. 

f every  Hofpital  throughout  the  Kingdom 
made  out  its  annual  report,  without  any  variation 
as  to  the  articles,  exactly  in  the  fame  form,  fo 
that  a general  yearly  flatement  or  comparative 
view  could  be  taken,  many  advantages  might  rea- 
fonably  be  expected;  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that, 
fome  diligent  fecretary,  accuflomed  to  look  over 
numerous  reports,  wouid  propofe  the  beft  plan. 
All  fuch  eflablifhments  are  efientially  concerned 
in  the  fpcedy  cure  of  its  inmates,  that  the  chan- 
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ges  may  furnifh  demanded  vacancies;  the  alter- 
nate fucceffion  rnufl  depend  much  on  the  alacrity 
of  every  attendant,  while  this  may  be  promoted  by 
the  impartiality  and  attention  of  Governors. 

Without  care  fuch  foundations  would  foon  be 
converted  into  Poor-Houfes,  inftead  of  an  afylum 
for  the  relief  of  invalids,  fince  thofe  who  recom- 
mend will  often  trefpafs  on  the  rules  prefcribed. 

Whatever  good  intentions  a Surgeon  may  have 
he  may  be  called  on  to  explain  his  conduct,  an 
adherence  to  the  rules  may  prove  the  fecureft  de- 
fence. 

The  profperity  of  fuch  inflitutions  confifts  not 
only  in  every  Surgeon  being  qualified,  and  know- 
ing his  duty,  but  in  being  encouraged  to  gain 
proficience,  and  to  be  emulous  in  promoting  ad- 
vances. The  Charity  is  not  only  benefited,  by 
the  ardour  of  thofe  that  have  been  long  in  office, 
but  by  the  lefs  experienced  becoming  duly  quali- 
fied to  take  their  place,  and  with  equal  {kill,  act 
the  part  of  fuch  as  may  refign.  When  from  jea- 
loufy,  or  other  caufe  a junior  Surgeon  is  check- 
ed by  a fenior,  the  Truilees  fhould  be  aware  of 
the  greater  blame  being  due  to  one  that  wilfully 
oppreffes,  and  no  lei's  apprized  of  the  difficulty 
the  other  may  have  in  demonflrating  his  juft 
claims,  or  gaining  an  impartial  hearing. 
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A multiplicity  of  engagements  may  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  a Surgeon  to  attend  conflantly  as 
a Truflee,  but  in  the  joint  offices  he  may  render 
himfelf  ufeful.  Inffruments,  or  implements  may 
be  fuddenly  wanted,  even  in  the  night,  when  the 
procuring  of  them  would  be  greatly  inconvenient; 
or  patients  may,  at  a confiderable  expence,  be  de- 
tained in  the  houfe,  till  fuch  neceffary  aids  be 
procured  ; though  by  the  forefight  or  ingenuity  of 
Surgeons  with  the  confent  of  Governors,  fuitable 
provifion  might  be  timely  made,  and  the  procur- 
ing of  implements  may  be  lefs  coflly  than  medi- 
icine. 


Scftion  the  Hundred  and  Ninth. 

HOWEVER  defirous  a Surgeon  may  be  of 
• lling  his  duty,  yet  much  may  depend  on  the 
co-operation  of  others.  The  unblamable  and  im- 
partial execution  of  the  office  of  Houfe-apothe- 
:ary,  or  Houfe-furgeon  may  contribute  much  to 
he  harmony,  and  fatisfaction  of  Surgeons,  and 
o the  benefit  of  invalids.  Such  office  is  fre- 
piently  accepted  with  a view  to  gain  improve  - 
ent  as  well  as  reward.  Surgeons  may  be  in  re- 
urn ufeful  by  adhering  to  the  Hofpital  Pliarma- 
opaeia,  and  being  communicative.  Both  the 
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Houfe-apothecary  and  Secretary,  offices  fome- 
timcs  combined,  may  difpatch  bufinefs  quicker 
by  the  Surgeon’s  being  very  correct  in  every  en- 
try, throughout  their  in  and  out-patient’s  books. 

As  the  Surgeons  and  their  Pupils  only  pay  dai- 
ly, or  occafional  vifits,  a great  part  of  the  care  of 
in-patients  is  intruded  to  the  Houfe-furgeon, 
hence  much  advantage  may  be  expected  from  his 
faithful  difcharge  of  his  duty.  If  in  fuch  an  im- 
proving fituation  an  Houfe-apothecary  fail  to  gain 
proficience,  it  mud  be  his  own  fault ; by  his  affi- 
duity  in  fulfilling  directions,  and  his  eagernefs 
to  be  informed,  his  indruction  may  be  greatly 
accelerated.  A drict  adherence  to  the  printed 
rules,  a methodical  arrangement  of  the  ffiop,  and 
furgical  indruments,  of  a common  Apparatus  and 
Procinct ; keeping  a journal  of  his  procedure,  and 
if  he  be  Librarian  being  accurate,  may  give  him 
time  for  improvement. 

Se&ion  the  Hundred  and  Tenth. 

THE  general  demeanour  and  indruftion  of 
Pupils  mud  call  forth  the  due  regard,  and  exer- 
tions of  an  Hofpital-furgeon;  for  he  is  anfwerable 
to  the  Trudees  refpefting  their  treatment  of  Pa- 
tients, as  much  as  his  own;  and  he  is  requited  in 
the  expectation  of  improvement  being  imparted. 
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If  {Indents  be  indecent,  difrefpefilful,  or  wanting 
in  tendernefs  to  invalids,  complaints  maybe  made 
to  Governors,  and  a formal  inquiry  may  produce 
humiliating  refleflions. 

The  more  methodically  the  praflice  of  an  Hof- 
pital  is  conduced,  the  more  it  will  reprefent  that 
fort  of  private  bufinefs  a Pupil  ought  to  learn, 
or  at  lead  the  unavoidable  differences  will  be  rea- 
dily difcriminated  by  a teacher.  Plain  direflions 
explanatory  of  theory,  a clear  diftin&ion  between 
: natural  and  morbid  appearances,  a comprehenfion 
rof  the  hiftory,  and  a prediflion  of  the  progrefs 
of  maladies ; the  caufe  of  unforefeen  changes,  the 
leceflfity  of  exa&nefs,  the  diforders  liable  to  be 
mi  (taken  for  each  other,  and  the  various  reme- 
lies  propofed  with  fuitable  comments  on  their  ufe 
>efficacy,  may  afford  a Surgeon  an  ample 
ield  for  profitable  remarks  to  Pupils.  When  ftud- 
rnts  fail  to  acquire  a tafte  and  ardour  for  the  pro- 
effion  at  this  praftical  Academy,  there  can  be 
ittle  hope  entertained  of  their  becoming  judicious 
'raflitioners. 

I know  of  no  method  fo  inflruftive  to  Pupils, 

; for  Surgeons  to  interrogate  them,  refpe&ing 
ifeafes  that  they  have  feen  before,  and  ought  to 
2 acquainted  with,  or  to  remind  them  of  their 
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inattention.  The  expe&ation  of  fuch  queftions 
would  be  a fpur  to  emulation,  and  diligent  atten- 
dance. 

Hofpital  Surgeons  may  render  effential  fervice 
to  pupils  by  directing  them  to  confider  the  pati- 
ents, as  if  they  were  to  be  rewarded  for  drefling 
their  wounds  ; and  indeed,  by  obfervation,  they 
may  be  recompenfed  in  the  inftruction  derived. 
The  neceflity  of  vigilance  muft  be  often  inculca- 
ted, for  negligent  habits  in  any  affiftants  muft  be 
highly  prejudicial,  efpecially  in  pupils  to  whom 
fo  much  is  intrufted.  The  pofture  of  a patient, 
of  an  affected  limb,  or  maimed  parts,  any  un- 
gainly, or  incautious  alterations,  the  judicious 
continuance  of  the  fame,  or  the  application  of 
frefh  dreftings,  the  prefervation  of  cleanlinefs  ; 
the  regulation  of  fuitable  diet,  the  neceflity  of 
remaining  at  reft,  or  being  removed  from  bed, 
the  contrivance  of  fome  gentle  movement  of  ex- 
tenuated, or  contracted  mufcles,  the  choice  of  an 
efficacious  remedy,  and  an  attention  to  its  effect, 
in  the  abfence  of  a principal  may  require  the  dif- 
cernment,  and  fkill  of  a pupil,  fometimes  in  con- 
junction with  a Houfe-Surgeon.  A reflection  on 
the  neceffary  qualifications  of  a pupil  may  fhew 
the  abfurdity  of  the  choice  being  left  to  truftees, 
who  would  admit  any  one  for  the  fake  of  fees ; yet 
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it  may  equally  point  out  the  impropriety  of  Hof- 
pital- Surgeons  fuffering  illiterate  young  men  to  be 
introduced,  and  have  the  fame  privileges,  as  thofe 
who  have  been  regularly  educated.  The  mifchief 
that  may  be  done  by  pupils,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  ufual  times  of  a Surgeon’s  attendance, 
fhould  be  a fufficient  warning  to  felect  fuch,  as 
are  capable  of  becoming  qualified  to  execute  the 
important  truft,  and  alfo  invite  preceptors  to  ini- 
tiate them  as  fpeedily,  as  circum.ftan.ces  will  ad- 
mit. On  the  faithful  report  of  a pupil,  or  Houfe- 
Surgeon,  of  the  ftate  of  invalids,  while  under 
his  immediate  care,  much  may  depend.  A 
ftudent  may  profit  by  an  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  (hop,  paflive  implements,  or  other 
methodical  regulations  under  the  management  of 
the^hpothecary,  whom  he  may  occafionally  aftift 
with  great  advantage  to  him  felt.. 

It  has  been  already  advifed  for  pupils  to  lofe 
no  opportunities  of  attaining  (kill  in  thofe  com- 
plaints, that  muft  often  require  their  judgment, 
uand  management,  to  look  upon  cures  by  mild 
imeans,  as  moft  creditable  ; and  capital  opera- 
tions as  laft  refources,  but  when  necelTary,  to  be 
apprized,  that  the  manner  of  operating  is  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  information  demanded  of  an  ope- 
rator. 
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Confultation  is  a part  of  Hofpital  practice, 
from  which  much  benefit  may  be  derived  by  ffu_ 
dents,  in  obferving  the  preference  of  united,  to 
individual  fkill, 

Seftion  the  Hundred  & Eleventh. 

A weekly  vifitation  of  an  hofpital,  by  all  the 
Phyficians,  and  Surgeons  in  a body,  abounds 
with  fo  much  profeffional  advantage,  and  is  fo 
productive  of  economy  and  regularity,  as  to  ren- 
der it  highly  worthy  of  being  univerfally  adopted. 
When  I was  a pupil  at  St.  Bartholemew’s  Hofpi- 
tal the  medical  officers  made  fuch  a perambula- 
tion through  all  the  Wards  every  Saturday — The 
folemnity  and  dignity,  accompanied  with  cheer- 
fulnefs,  and  harmony  had  a lingular  power  of  ef- 
tablifhing  the  credit  of  the  hofpital.  Any  curi- 
ous, rare,  difficult,  or  tedious  cafe,  under  the 
care  of  any  Phyfician  or  Surgeon  was  candidly 
defcribed,  and  the  means  already  tried  curforily 
flated,  with  a requefl  of  the  advice  of  this  ref- 
pectable  affemblage.  A remark  from  one  col- 
league or  other  commonly  elucidated  the  nature 
of  the  malady,  or  by  analogy  fuggefled  a fuccefs- 
ful  mode  of  treatment ; while  medical,  co-opera- 
ting with  furgical  advice  feemed  peculiarly  ap. 
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dicable  to  many  mixed  cafes  that  weekly  occur- 
red. 

The  trivial  obftacles  tending  to  impede  the 
[ peedy  recovery  of  an  invalid,  the  failures,  or 
nal-practices  of  fubordinate  managers,  eluding 
he  obfervance  of  an  individual,  feldom  efcaped 
ne  wary  penetration  of  fo  many  quick-fighted 
ffociates,  befides  their  comments,  or  admoni- 
ons  proved  much  more  effectual. 

The  unhappy  objects  often  expreffed  their 
grateful  acknowledgments,  and  feemed  fenfible, 

' iat  they  enjoyed  all  the  help  in  the  power  of  the 
lharity  to  provide  ; nay  more  than  it  was  pofli- 
!Ie  their  opulent  neighbours  could  procure  for 
.temfelves  ; even  incurable  patients  retired  with- 
it  a nflfrmur,  having  heard  the  combined  fenti- 
lents  of  fo  many  able  judges,  in  addition  to  that 
ractitioner,  under  whofe  immediate  care  they 
id  been  ; they  were  thus  in  many  inflances  ear- 
er  difcharged,  inllead  of  remaining  an  expence 
• the  houfe. 

Befides  thefe  unequalled  obfervations  on  pati- 
its,  and  their  treatment,  many  defects,  mifde- 
eanours,  or  mifcellaneous  incidents  invited  at- 
ntion,  and  became  fubjects  of  future  inquiry, 
were  referred  to  the  truflees. 

Inflructive  conferences  on  profeffional  fubjects, 
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or  new  publications  ; learned  arguments,  analo- 
gical reafoning,  and  varied  opinions  candidly  dif- 
cuffed,  never  failed  to  be  replete  with  the  moll 
beneficial  improvement  to  pupils  ; while  a young 
Surgeon  practifing  under  fuch  judicious,  and  cri- 
tical infpection  could  not  but  fee  the  necefiity  of 
becoming  a proficient,  or  a more  experienced 
Surgeon  of  obferving  rules,  and  being  cautious 
of  innovation. 

When  all  the  wards  had  received  the  full  bene- 
fit of  this  matchlefs  co-operative  afliftance,  fuch 
operations,  as  had  been  by  a majority  in  conful- 
tation  approved,  were  performed. 

Se&ion  the  Hundred  St  Twelfth. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  Hofpital 
practice  is  the  experience  not  only  of  principal 
Surgeons,  bat  of  all  thofe,  who  act  under  their 
direction  ; and  although  much  good,  or  harm 
may  be  done  by  pupils,  or  an  Houfe-Surgeon 
yet  no  lefs  mifchief  may  enfue  from  the  igno- 
rance ; or  benefit,  from  the  clevernefs,  and  hu- 
manity of  anurfe.. 

Except  an  Hofpital-Surgeon  be  methodical  in 
giving  his  inflru&ions,  and  vigilant  in  watching 
the  behaviour  of  nurfes,  and  except  a Houfe-Sur- 
geon or  pupil  be  perpetually  infpe&ing  their  ma* 
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nagement,  they  will  often  be  negligent,  and  pro-- 
.fit  little  by  experience.  A young  nurfe  is  often 
is  unqualified  as  a very  old  one  ; the  former  is 
generally  giddy,  and  carelefs,  the  latter  unequal 
o the  arduous  talk.  Obedience  to  the  dire&ions 
)f  all  fuperior  officers,  a difinterefted  condu£t  re- 
'pe£ting  patients,  a watchfulnefs  of  any  changes, 
>r  impofitions  attempted  by  vifiters,  with  unre- 
nitted  attention  mud  be  required. 

Invalids  may  plead  ignorance,  for  not  having 
onformed  to  rules  ; or  may  have  gained  admiffi- 
n,  from  a mifreprefentation,  or  concealment  of 
teir  circumflances  ; ftrangers  may  bring  to  pati- 
rnts,  liqis^rs,  or  other  articles,  that  might  prove 
ighly  detrimental,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a nurfe 
> be  on  her  guard.  Not  only  the  truflces,  but 
urgeons  are  materially  interefted  in  having  a 
aod  nurfe. 


e£tion  the  Hundred  and  Fourteenth. 

A RetrofpeQion  of  the  office  abftra&edly,  or 
>ncomitantly,  may  illuftrate  the  propriety  of  a 
irgeon  being  methodical,  and  exemplary.  An 
derly  principal  makes  a regular  pupil,  and 
mutuality  in  thefe  offices  prompts  exa&nefs  in 
hers.  An  Hofpital-Surgeon  can  never  want 
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ufeful  employment,  there  is  always  fome  difficult, 
or  anomalous  cafe,  fomc  inquifitive  fludent,  fome 
defers,  or  calls  to  llimulate  his  ftudious  attention, 
and  exertions. 

A Surgeon  has  not  only  to  aft  his  own  part, 
and  be  refponfible  for  his  deputies,  but  to  avoid 
difputes,  and  fettle  differences.  While  a Surge- 
on is  communicating  rules  of  praftice  to  his  pu- 
pils, his  patients  may  reap  confiderable  advantage 
from  the  additional  inveffigation.  An  upright 
praftitioner  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  treating  his 
patients  according  to  the  heft  of  his  judgment,  but 
will  think  it  expedient  to  be  qualified  to  fupport 
his  opinion  with  the  beft  authorities.  In  fuch  a 
ilation  there  are  better  opportunities  of  trying  ap- 
pearing remedies  in  the  hope  of  fuperfeding  ope- 
rations, than  in  private  praftice.  It  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  that  there  is,  in  hofpitals,  a fondnefs 
for  capital  operations,  which  fhould  rather  create 
a cautious  proceeding,  particularly  as  the  ultimate 
fuccefs  is  but  little  known,  otherwife  it  might 
appear  lefs  favourable. 

Hofpital  praftice  feems  to  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily guarded  from  any  raffi  procedure,  by  with- 
drawing the  power  of  operating  from  a fingle 
Surgeon,  and  requiring  him  to  confult  his  col- 
leagues. It  is  alfo  to  be  fuppofed,  that  few  if  any 
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private  Surgeons  can  be  equally  competent  tp 
judge  of  the  propriety  or  neceffity  of  an  operation, 
as  thofe  that  attend  an  Hofpital. 

A provident  Operator  may  he  compared  to  a 
fkilful  Genera],  whofe  forces  have  been  long  and 
i regularly  disciplined,  the  pofiible  machinations 
of  the  enemy  preconfidered,  and  the  means  of 
ucountera&ino-  them  revolved  in  the  mind,  fo  that 
;not  any  fudden  attack  can  produce  difmay,  or 
overturn  preconcerted  movements  ; but  the  ad- 
vantages at  the  time  of  a£lion  depend  much  on  the 
■whole  plan  having  been  cautioufly  anticipated, 
und  every  ftep  traced. 

“ Hoc  fimileefl  oculis,  quod  mente  videmus.” 
The  pra&ical  Sentiments  collated  and  approved 
n the  clofet,  are  fubmitted  to  the  cabinet,  and 
he  proper  procedure  regularly  fixed.  To  a young 
-Iofpital-furgeon  it  may  be  extremely  ufeful  to 
operate  by  rule,  that  is  to  meafure,  and  to  mark 
ut  the  parts,  nor  can  it  be  prejudicial  to  the 
jr toff  experienced,  or  to  the  patient,  and  fiiould 
nerefore  be  practifed  as  a fuitable  guidance  to 
udents. 

When  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  -noting 
)wn  the  progrefs  of  maladies,  it  may  fugged  a 
| milar  recommendation  to  pupils,  who  may  1 cl  - 
>m  fee  many  of  the  cafes  in  their  private  practice 
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for  feveral  years,  yet  they  may  afterwards  be  be- 
nefited by  a review  of  them. 

The  conveniencies  of  an  Hofpital  give  fcope 
for  various  experiments  of  novel  remedies  in  in- 
curable cafes,  and  the  extenfive  pra£lice  is  more 
likely  to  intimate  the  heft  means  of  gaining  relief 
and  preventing  mifchief  by  a dependence  on 
Ouacks.  Although  the  tedioufnefs  of  fuch  dif- 
tempers  may  render  them  unfit  to  be  long  contin- 
ued as  inmates,  yet  they  may  not  be  improper  for 
out-patients. 

Since  there  are  not  only  irremediable,  but  fa- 
tal cafes,  the  feat  of  which  may  have  perplexed  a 
Surgeon,  or  been  attended  with  circumftances 
that  may  render  an  introfpection  of  the  body  ad- 
vifable  and  ufeful,  the  procedure  on  fuch  occa- 
ftons  fhould  be  fuch,  as  not  to  alarm  or  difguft 
the  invalids  in  the  Hofpital,  or  offend  the  Truf- 
tees.  Much  benefit  may  be  derived  by  fludents 
from  the  pertinent  defcription  and  obfervation  of 
an  intelligent  and  communicative  Operator,  par- 
ticularly on  comparing  previous  fymptoms  with 
prefent  appearances  on  direction. 

As  fuch  opportunities  rarely  occur,  but  are  oc- 
calionally  requifite  in  Country  practice,  the  man- 
ner of  commencing,  proceeding,  and  finifhing 
fuch  performances  fhould  be  retained  by  pupils ; 
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•who  in  every  part  of  their  inftruction,  fiiould  re- 
member that  they  are  qualifying  themfelves  not 
only  as  Practitioners,  but  Teachers. 


^CHAPTER  the  THIRTY-FIRST. 


On  Consultation. 
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Se£lion  the  Hundred  and  Fifteenth. 

'HIS  is  certainly  the  higheft,  and  moll  ardu- 
ous fphere,  in  which  a praflitioner  can  be 
: tailed  to  a£t,  and  it  demands  preceding  qualifica. 
ion.  Every  ordinary  attendant  is  expedited  to 
;dve  timely  notice  when  danger  is  menaced,  and 
ubjefls  himfelf  to  juft  cenfure,  when  he  fails  to 
i ifeern,  or  negle£ts  to  advife  feafonable  aid.  Not- 
./ithftanding  the  moft  lucid  talents,  and  unremit- 
; ng  application,  the  moft  extenfive  pra6lice,  and 
\ nobjeftionable  condu6l,  anxieties,  difappoint- 
jnents,  and  diflatisfa£lions  will  unavoidably  dif- 
irb  the  calmeft  praftitioner. 

The  inexplicable,  and  unforefeen  changes  in 
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difeafes  may  fuffieiently  warn  profefiors  of  the  art 
not  to  be  too  confident  of  fuccefs;  the  more  zeal- 
oufly  ftudies  are  profecuted,  and  prafilice  impro- 
ved by  obfervation,  the  more  fenfible  will  they 
become  of  their  fallibility,  and  of  the  neceffity  of 
foliciting  further  afliflance.  There  are  few  prac- 
titioners, that  view  any  cafe  exa£lly  in  the  fame 
light,  or  treat  it  in  all  refpefls  alike  ; hence,  when 
endeavours  prove  unfuccefsful,  hope  may  reafon- 
ably  be  entertained  from  a cautious  felefilion  of 
an  experienced  colleague. 

A perpetual  hurry  of  bufinefs  may  prevent  th®* 
neceflary  attention,  that  an  ufual  attendant  would 
otherwife  give,  or  which  an  invalid  may  abfolute- 
ly  demand.  Difcontent  is  often  roufed  by  offici- 
ous vifiters,  bent  on  the  introdufilion  of  fome  fa- 
vourite profeffional  man,  without  regarding  the 
permanent  detriment  to  the  patient,  from  with- 
drawing a confidence  he  had  long  experienced  to  J 
be  merited,  and  cannot  eafily  regain.  The^com. 
petition  betwasn  neighbouring  practitioners  may 
fometimes  lead  them  to  an  illiberal  fupplanting  of 
each  other,  but  happily  fuch  meafures  are  gene- 
rally detected,  and  feldom  fail  to  be  eventually 
expofed.  An  humane  man,  whofe  practice  is  of 
a general  nature,  will  be  ready  to  requeft  having, 
the  afliflance  of  one  that  is  known  to  have  made 
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:rhat  peculiar  diforder  his  more  immediate  fludy, 
or  from  his  experience  to  be  better  qualified. 

A regular  practitioner  can  fcarcely  ever  with 
propriety  object  to  confultation,  except  when  the 
:xtraordinary  attendant  propofed  is  not  regularly 
difciplined,  but  is  only  a pretender  to  the  art;  and 
nere  he  may  not  only  refufe  on  his  own  account, 
ut  becaufe  it  is  for  want  of  candid  deliberation 
is  patient  does  not  fee,  that  the  confultation  mull 
:e  needlefs  mockery. 


iSeftion  the  Hundred  and  Sixteenth. 

CONSULTATIONS  cannot  be  ufeful,  and 
t tisfactory,  without  the  benefit  of  invalids  be  im- 
irtially  confidered,  without  liberal  conduct,  and 
mformity  to  eftablifhed  regulations.  The  per- 
i n on  whom  the  confultation  is  holden  fhould  be 
tated  with  as  much  fyrnpathy  as  an  acquaint- 
ce,  or  relation,  and  fhould  reap  all  poffible  ad- 
rntage  from  a difinterefted,  and  unexceptionable 
} mmunication  of  the  united  fkill  Tolicited.  It 
> frequently  happens,  that  thofe  who  are  con- 
[tted  entertain  fome  jealoufy  of  each  other,  which 
fome  degree  precludes  proper  behaviour,  free- 
m of  fentiment,  or  real  benefit  ; and  the^de- 
t anour  of  patients,  or  their  friends,  often  con- 
mtes  to  the  diffatisfaction. 
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An  extraordinary  confulter  has  ample  room  for 
complaint,  if  he  be  not  called  to  attend,  until  the 
opportunity  of  being  ferviceable  be  paffed,  for  the 
ordinary  attendant  is  inexcufable  if  he  have  neg- 
lected timely  warning  of  approaching  danger.  A 
practitioner  is  fometimes  very  abfurdly  blamed  for 
prefhng  a confultation  ; overlooking  the  {kill  he 
may  have  manifefted  in  a mature  prognoflic,  and 
the  benefit  afforded  his  patient  by  having  afliftance 
in  due  feafon  ; while  another  that  neglects  fuch 
precaution,  often  efcapes  deferved  cenfure. 

Diflimulation  on  the  part  of  a colleague  with 
an  interefted  intention  is  highly  difgraceful.  A 
pra&itioner,  whofe  fame  is  eftablifhed,  may  be- 
llow an  encomium  on  rifing  merit  without  any 
condefcenfion,  nor  fhould  he  forget  his  own  ex- 
pectation of  civil  treatment,  at  the  fame  immature 
period.  R.efpe£lful  deportment,  undifguifed 
communication,  and  immovable  integrity  cannot 
be  too  flrongly  inculcated. 

A junior  in  confultation  will  feldom  be  infen- 
fible  to  the  deference  due  to  fuperiors,  or  forget 
the  overmatch  of  age,  and  obfervation  ; and  if 
his  judgment  be  demanded,  however  uncoeval, 
he  (hould  not  be  retrained  from  propofing  means, 
that  appear  to  him  to  promife  advantage,  or  from 
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difapproving  fuch  fteps  as  appear  adverfe  to  the 
patient. 

Since  perverfenefs  is  more  probable  than  infal- 
libility in  any  individual,  if  the  number  of  con- 
fulters  exceed  two,  invalids  will  be  more  fecure 
in  abiding  by  the  opinion  of  a majority.  Were 
feniors  to  be  veiled  with  the  foie  power,  or  to  re- 
main uncontrolled  in  confultation,  juniors  would 
have  no  incitement  to  exert  their  lucid,  and  be- 
neficial abilities.  It  fhould  be  the  fludy  of  every 
confulter  to  curb  indecorous  behaviour,  toexpofe 
want  of  candour,  or  illiberality,  and  to  counteract 
unjuft:  pretenfions,  or  unmerited  fame. 

Confultation  may  be  holden  for  various  purpo- 
ses ; the  malady  may  be  ufually  of  fo  violent  a 
mature,  as  to  be  deemed  dangerous  ; an  ordinary 
attendant  may  not  wifh  to  be  intrufted  with  the 
role  care,  or  he  may  have  reafon  to  think  it  would 
ie  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  to  have  further 
dvice  ; it  may  be  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  a 
iforder,  as  to  its  feat  or  caufe,  or  to  fugged  a 
lore  fuccefsful  treatment  ; at  one  time  to  con- 
rm  the  propriety  of  confiding  in  “a  bland  remedy, 
another  to  judge  of  the  necelfity  of  an  opera- 
an,  or  the  manner  of  operating  mod  advifable  ; 
one  inftance  to  convince  an  invalid  of  Hie  iru 
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efficacy  of  any  operation  at  fuch  a flage  of  the 
di’ftemper,  or  to  recommend  fome  palliative  re- 
medy. The  name  of  an  extraordinary  confulter 
may  afford  great  fatisfa&ion,  although  the  ordi- 
nary attendant  might  have  been  no  lefs  competent 
to  manage  the  complaint. 

All  the  parties,  that  compofe  the  confultation, 
ffiould  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  paft,  as 
well  as  prefent  ftate  of  the  cafe.  It  is  incumbent 
on  one  that  has  had  the  previous  care,  unreferv- 
edly  to  communicate  as  clear  a ftatement  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  diforder,  and  the  means  that  have 
been  ufed  with  the  effefts,  as  may  be  in  his  pow- 
er ; the  prior  habits,  or  the  ideocracy  of  a patient 
may  be  neceffarily  fuggefted.  It  may  be  no  lefs 
the  duty  of  an  extraordinary  colleague  to  be  can- 
did in  his  comments,  and  communicative  in  any 
means  he  may  propofe.  When  the  patient  has 
been  vifited,  and  the  neceffary  inquiries  conclu- 
ded, the  confulters  ffiould  retire  to  hold  confe- 
rence in  due  fqrm,  not  allowing  any  other  topic 
to  interfere. 

A fitting  poffure  may  be  preferable,  and  what- 
ever is  agreed  upon  ffiould  be  immediately  pre- 
feribed  ; and  when  a time  can  be  fixed  for  revi- 
sing the  patient,  pun&uality  ffiould  be  obferved. 
Whatever  dire&ions  may  have  been  judged  requi- 
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fite,  they  fhoultl  be  delivered  by  the  ordinary 
attendant,  and  ratified  by  the  allociates.  Except 
on  fome  urgent  occafion  the  plan  fixed  on  in  con- 
fultation  fliould  not  be  altered,  or  when  of  necef- 
fity  changed  the  earlieft  notice  of  it  fliould  be 
given  to  the  other  colleague.  When  an  ordinary 
praftitioner  is  competent  to  the  execution  of  any 
thing  agreed  on,  an  extraordinary  profeflor  fhouid 
decline  afting  in  his  Head,  rather  than  endeavour 
to  fupplant  him.  It  may  not  only  be  proper  to 
do  juftice  to  the  patient,  but  alfo  to  aft  honoura- 
bly, and  handfomely  to  aflociates,  the  prefervation 
of  harmony  may  be  of  permanent  advantage  to  all 
parties. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  for  a praftitioner 
to  recommend  a particular  colleague  without  of- 
fence to  others,  yet  it  may  be  highly  proper  for 
him  to  ftate  the  province  from  which  the  experi- 
ence is  chiefly  required  ; otherwife  an  ordinary 
attendant  may  incur  blame,  by  advifing  a phyfi- 
cian,  when  an  accoucheur,  or  a Surgeon  might 
have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  patient. 

When  extraordinary  alfiftance  has  been  procu- 
red, a primary  attendant  fhouid  not  feel  himfelf 
either  folely  refponfible,  or  veiled  with  equal 
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power,  but  fhould  carefully  and  faithfully  purfue 
the  Heps  unitedly  approved. 

There  may  be  differences  of  fentiment,  without 
any  material  diverfity  in  the  propofed  treatment, 
and  yet  fuch  diffention,  if  difclofed,  might  great- 
ly perplex  an  invalid,  or  his  friends. 

Seftion  the  Hundred  & Seventeenth. 

IN  addition  to  the  general  remarks  refpefling 
confultation  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  diffe- 
rence may  arife  from  the  refpeftive  fituations  of 
thofe  who  meet,  and  of  the  invalids,  whofe  cafes 
demand  united  alTi fiance.  When  a Phyfician  is 
confulted,  the  refpon Ability  of  prefcribing  be- 
comes removed  from  the  Apothecary  on  whom  it 
is  incumbent  to  give  all  the  information  he  can, 
and  to  obferve  the  direftions  he  may  receive  ; or 
if  he  fhould  in  the  interval  be  confulted  on  any 
unforefeen  circum fiances,  every  requifite  change 
fhould  be  early  communicated.  Compliance  on 
the  part  of  an  Apothecary  fhould  excite  affability 
and  liberality  on  that  of  the  Phyfician,  for  by 
their  unanimity  a patient  may  be  materially  bene- 
fited. 

If  Accoucheurs,  or  Surgeons  meet  in  conful- 
tation  they  appear  to  be  more  co-equal,  and  join 
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in  refponfibility  for  the  future  care  of  the  patients, 
the  experience,  and  promotion  of  one  may  give 
a claim  over  another  in  point  of  refpeft,  and 
judgment,  but  fuch  privileges  fhould  rather  be 
voluntarily  accepted,  than  urged. 

Although  one  may  have  been  long  in  pra£lice 
and  have  advantageoufly  improved,  yet  he  may 
fometimes  be  unacquainted  with  methods,  that 
may  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a junior, 
highly  worthy  of  being  adopted.' 

^ In  hofpital  pra&ice  confutation  is  an  original 
regulation,  by  which  all  the  profeffional  officers 
are  to  be  governed  ; nor  can  it  be  deviated  from, 
without  the  patient’s  lofing  one  of  the  greateff  ad- 
vantages of  fuch  charities.  This  fundamental  rule 
eftablifhes  an  indulgence  almoft  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  wealthy  invalid  ; for  in  deciding  on  the 
mod  important  cafes,  it  prohibits  an  individual 
from  a£ting  on  his  own  opinion  only,  and  gains 
for  the  patient  the  grcatefl  fecurity  in  the  power 
of  governors  to  procure,  the  combined  experience 
and  difcernment  of  all  the  medical,  and  furgical 
officers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  perfons  con- 
cerned will  endeavour  to  preferve  this  falutary 
regulation  inviolate,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  in- 
valids, but  in  order  to  keep  alive  one  of  the  molt 
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animating  fpurs  to  profefTional  exertions,  and  by 
improving  juniors  to  fupport  the  credit  of  fuch 
inflitutions. 

In  behalf  of  fludents  it  may  be  fubjoined,  that 
confultations  fhould  be  conduced  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  example,  and  particularly  as  invalids 
would  not  be  injured  by  an  adherence  to  fuch  a 
rule. 

If  regular  pra&itioners  confult  with  untrained 
praftifers,  fuch  encouragement  may  prove  very 
prejudicial  to  well  difciplined  pupils,  or  fludents 
may  equally  fufFer  from  obferving  want  of  order, 
or  improper  deportment  in  eonfulters,  whole 
conduct  ought  to  be  exemplary. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SECOND. 


On  medical  reports  at  Coroners'  inquests. 


Se6lion  the  Hundred  & Eighteenth. 

TN  a paper,  by  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  in 
the  London  medical  obfervations  and  inquiries, 
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and  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the  fecond  decade 
of  the  Edinburgh  medical  commentaries  this  topic 
is  fomewhat  difcuffied  otherwife  there  is  little  in- 
formation to  be  colle£led  but  from  forei&n  writers. 

O 9 

or  law  books.  Blackftoneks  commentaries,  Burn’s 
juflice,  Hawkins’s  pleas  of  the  crown.  Lex  coro- 
naria  two  volumes  may  be  found  to  treat  on  this 
important  fubje£t.  The  Lord  chief  Juflice  of  the 
King’s  Bench  is  the  fovereign  Coroner,  and  in 
former  times  the  office  of  Coroner  appears  to 
have  been  confined  to  men  of  high  rank.  Attor- 
neys, and  Apothecaries  are  often  chofen  Coroners, 
perhaps  from  a hope  of  confiderable  utility  from 
their  profeffional  fkill.  While  men  of  learning 
aft  confcientioufly,  they  may  more  fecurely  di- 
reflajury,  but  then  care  ffiould  be  taken  that 
their  private  interefl  ffiould  never  claffi  with  their 
public  duty.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  abfolutel'y 
required  of  a Coroner  to  fummon  the  attendance 
of  a Surgeon  at  every  inquefl,  yet  it  feems  to  be 
generally  implied,  and  the  cufloin  is  in  degree 
eflabliffied.  The  law  dates,  “ that  all  wounds 
fhall  be  viewed,  their  length,  breadth,  deepnefs, 
and  how  many  wounds  there  be  reported  and  en- 
rolled in  the  roll  of  Coroners.” 

In  fuch  well  direfted  invefligation  many  nice 
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points  may  be  involved  beyond  an  outward  view, 
or  fuperficial  infpe&ion  ; for  anatomical  fkill 
and  acute  penetration  may  be  demanded.  The 
credit  of  our  profeflion  may  be  concerned  in  a 
perfpicuous,  accurate,  intelligent,  and  faithful 
decifion. 

A juryman  mull  form  his  judgment  principally 
on  the  opinion  of  the  profeflional  examiner  of  the 
wound,  or  other  injury,  fufpefled  to  be  the  caufe 
of  death.  A comparative  view  of  the  duties  of  an 
examining  Surgeon,  and  a juryman  may  convince 
an  inquirer  of  the  necefTity  of  the  former  being 
duly  qualified,  in  order  to  govern  the  determina. 
tion  of  the  latter  aright,  and  alfo  to  furnifli  occa- 
fional  evidence  in  a court  of  judicature. 

From  the  objeftions  fterted  to  the  introfpeflion 
of  morbid  bodies  few  pra&itioners  have  opportu- 
nities of  performing  fuch  operations,  or  becoming 
converfant  with  the  manner  of  profecuting  fuch 
inquiries. 

The  neceflity  of  a Surgeon  being  competent  to 
explain  the  appearances  from- having  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  natural  flrufture  and  functions, 
together  with  the  caufe  of  the  changes  produced, 
and  to  argue  in  fupport  of  his  opinion  muff  be 
obvious.  His  ingenuity  may  be  humanely  exer- 
cifed  as  an  advocate  for  a prifoner  innocently  ac- 
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cafed  ; or  his  judicious  ftatement  may  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  manner,  in  which  the  deceafed 
“ came  by  his  death,”  and  may  juftify  the  appre- 
henfion  of  a fufpected  perfon.  Since  a Coroner’s 
Jurifdiction  feems  to  extend  no  further  than  death 
by  mifadventure,  when  fudden  death  from  well 
known  natural  caufes  not  only  occurs,  but  has 
been  predicted  by  an  eminent  Phyfician,  an  in- 
queft  appears  to  be  precluded,  neverthelefs  a re- 
luctance to  comply  with  the  demand  might  in- 
volve fufpicion.  There  are  many  chronic  mala- 
dies, that  prove  fuddenly  mortal,  fuch  as  the 
fyncope  anginofa,  vel  angens,  or  more  commonly 
known  by  Angina  Pectoris  ; Aneuryfm  or  other 
fimilar  fatal  complaints. 

The  caufe  of  death  may  require  a practitioner 
in  one  peculiar  branch,  but  in  all  cafes  the  exa- 
miner fhould  have  (kill  in  anatomy.  When  a 
deleterious  drug  is  fufpected  a medical  profeffor 
of  the  art  fhould  be  chofen.  If  the  deceafed  have 
been  in  a flate  of  geflation,  or  be  a new  born  foe- 
tus or  infant,  an  Accoucheur  of  experience  fhould 
be  preferred.  For  ihe  like  reafon  a Surgeon 
would  be  more  eligible  in  a mortal  blow  or  wound. 

A Surgeon-Apothecary  in  full  employment  in 
all  the  feveral  departments,  if  he  be  alfo  a fkilful 
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Anatomifl,  on  fuch  occafions  may  be  efleemed  a 
fuitable  infpe&or. 

Magiftrates,  or  tbofe  who  appoint  Coroners, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  judges  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  profeflional  men,  it  would  therefore 
fecm  proper,  that  fuch  as  are  to  give  medical  re- 
ports at  Coroners’  inquefts  fhould  be  previoufly 
examined,  and  approved,  by  profefiors  capable  of 
inve (ligating  neceflary  qualifications. 

When  the  forfeiture  of  a perfon’s  life  may  in  a 
great  meafure  depend  on  a profeflional  report  too 
3nuch  caution  cannot  furely  be  exercifed  in  the 
choice  of  a prudent,  judicious,  and  honeft  exami- 
ner. The  evidence,  on  which  a verdifl  is  to  be 
given,  ought  to  be  grounded  on  as  clear  an  afcer- 
tainment  of  the  caufe  of  death,  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  medical  fkill  to  determine,  and  not 
merely  on  conje&ure  from  external  appearances, 
or  fuperficial  relation. 

In  all  important  cafes  fo  much  intuitive  fkill 
may  be  requifite,  that  it  may  behove  an  infpeftor 
to  have  reflected  on  ufual  occurrences,  the  beft 
manner  of  difcovering  them,  and  conveying  to 
jurymen  the  proper  dedu£lions  to  be  drawn  from 
fuch  appearances.  Thofe  accuftomed  to  di flec- 
tions are  likely  to  poffefs  additional  difcernment, 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  difference  of  pofture 
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at  the  time  of  a wound  having  been  infli&ed,  the 
region  in  which  a wounded  part  is  fituated,  and 
the  dire&ion  in  which  an  inftrument  feemed  to 
have  palled  ; to  diftinguifh  whether  the  injury 
would  be  a certain  caufe  of  death,  or  a fimilar 
wound  in  furgical  operations  had  been  made  with 
a fuccefsful  cure,  the  death  being  wholly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  accident,  or  to  want  of  timely 
fkill  having  been  obtained,  and  to  what  caufe  the 
neglect  appears  to  be  imputable.  / 

Were  an  inqueft  to  gain  no  further  information 
from  an  ingenious  profeflbr  of  the  art,  than  re- 
fulted  from  queftions  propofed  by  a Coroner  and 
his  jury,  on  a fuperficial  view  of  a corpfe,  the 
report  would  not  only  be  defective,  but  errone- 
ous ; yet  judges,  more  acute  in  their  circumftan- 
tial  inquiries  would  readily  difcern  paft  negleft, 
as  has  often  been  evinced  in  courts  of  judicature. 
An  outward  wound  may  portend  little  danger, 
nay  fupcrficially  confidered  may  be  rather  ufeful,. 
yet  the  accompanying  blow,  or  the  latent  effe£ts 
may  on  introfpection  be  evidently  fatal. 

In  order  that  medical  reports  may  not  miflead 
a jury,  or  be  mifconftrued  by  a Coroner,  they 
Ihould,  befides  anfwers  to  interrogatories,  be  de- 
livered in  writing,  and  faithfully  recorded,  and 
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when  a fubfequent  invefligation  is  to  come  on  in 
a court  of  juftice,  the  profeflional  examiner 
fhould  have  a copy  of  the  record  tranfmitted  to 
him  by  the  Coroner,  that  he  may  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  give  evidence  and  alfo  anfwer  any  crofs 
queftions  of  ingenious  Counfel  in  their  endea- 
vours to  exculpate  their  clients.  A written  re- 
port would  Simulate  care,  caution,  and  correct- 
nefs  in  examiners,  if  not  indirectly  lead  to  more 
accurate  decifions  in  inquefts. 

There  are  many  inftances  in  which  an  infpec- 
tor  cannot  faithfully  perform  his  office  without 
having  a fuitable  apparatus,  for  the  preparing  of 
which  fome  little  time  may  be  required. 

Time  is  alfo  neceflary  for  a previous  confide- 
ration  of  the  probable  occurrences  in  each  cafe. 

A retrofpection  of  the  qualifications  neceflary 
for  an  examiner  muff  point  out  the  propriety  of 
Coroner's  being  particularly  circumfpect  in  the 
felection  of  profeflional  infpectors. 

Men  who  are  belt  qualified  have  ufually  many 
engagements,  and  without  due  notice  cannot  be 
readily  procured. 

It  is  too  frequently  the  practice  of  Coroners  to 
fummon  the  Surgeon  after  all  the  jury  have  been 
fixed  on,  nay  fometimes  are  aflembled,  nor  is 
fuflicient  regard  paid  to  preferring  fuch  practitio- 
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ners  as  are  likely  to  be  well  qualified.  I have  on 
other  occafions  complained  that  thofe  who  have 
been  at  the  charge  of  a regular  education,  and 
been  approved  by  eftablifhed  guaidians  are  often 
overlooked,  and  fuch  as  are  untrained  and  lefs 
competent  employed  by  public  officers,  from 
fome  trivial  caufe,  or  interefled  motive.  Some 
injunction  to  preclude  the  unqualified,  or  irrele- 
vant reports,  and  fome  regulation  refpecting  a 
preference  of  thofe  perfons,  on  whom  greater  re- 
liance may  be  had,  are  much  wanted.  When  a 
difqualified  practifer  is  chofen,  he  naturally 
pleads  the  inexpediency  of  an  introfpection,  which 
would  tend  to  expofe  his  ignorance. 

Seftion  the  Hundred  and  Nineteenth. 


THE  firfl  perfon  fummoned  by  the  Coroner 
fhould  be  the  medical,  or  furgical  infpector,  that 
he  may  be  fully  prepared  to  execute  his  office 
'with  credit  and  fatisfaction.  If  fuch  invefliga- 
tions  were  limited  to  examined  and  approved 
•practitioners,  we  might  expect  many  advantage- 
dus  guidances  and  admonitions  to  be  publifhed. 
Mr.  Chefelden  has  obferved  that  it  makes  a mate- 
rial difference,  whether  a perfon  dies  apparently 
rom  the  adminiflration  of  a remedy  prefcribed 
>y  a regular  and  intelligent  practitioner  anxious 
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for  giving  relief,  or  by  an  ignorant  and  mercena- 
ry pretender,  devoid  of  caution,  and  carelefs  as 
to  the  effect.  A travelling  empiric  prefcribed  a 
powder  for  a child  fuppofed  to  have  worms,  and 
although  a much  lefs  dofe  than  he  had  directed 
was  given,  within  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  child 
was  feized  with  excruciating  pain  in  her  ftomach 
and  vomiting,  and  in  a few  hours,  after  file  had 
taken  the  medicine,  expired.  A cat,  that  had 
licked  the  contents,  died  before  the  child.  As  I 
underftood,  the  remaining  part  of  the  powder 
was,  at  the  inftance  of  the  quack,  thrown  into 
the  fire.  From  the  corroded  ftate  of  the  ftomach 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
child’s  deceafe,  and  little  hefitation  as  to  arfenic 
having  been  an  ingredient,  and  though  thefe  facts 
were  given  in  evidence  the  verdict  acquitted  the 
empiric,  who  was  invited  to  fup  with  the  Coro- 
ner and  Jury. 

I have  been  feveral  times  defired  to  attend  in- 
quefts  while  fitting,  in  very  important  cafes,  and 
I have  been  informed  by  other  Surgeons  that  they 
have  been  prevented  from  any  introfpection  by 
the  like  hafty  fummons,  even  when  murder  has 
been  apparently  the  caufe  for  inquiry.  In  one 
in  fiance  I waited  an  hour  after  the  time  propof- 
ed  for  the  meeting  of-  the  inqueft,  without  any 
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other  perfon  directed  to  attend  being  arrived,  and 
I had  to  attend  again  at  an  inconvenient  diftance 
upon  an  adjournment,  without  a requeft  to  exa- 
mine into  the  latent  caufe  of  the  death,  for  which 
•the  Coroner  was,  by  a judge,  reprimanded,  and, 
if  I be  not  miftaken,  fined  for  his  neglect.  It  is 
»of  the  utmoft  confequence  that  profeflional  men 
:fhould  be  prepared  for  making  fuch  invefiiga- 
ttions,  by  having  been  early  fummoned,  and  hav- 
iing  time  for  getting  ready  neceflary  implements ; 
md  for  previous  confideration,  as  to  all  the  cir- 
:um  fiances  on  which  their  decifion  may  become 
equifite. 

Befides  judging  of  the  appearances  on  difiec- 
ion,  comparifon  between  thcfe  and  cafes  that 
lavearifen  from  different  caufes  may  elucidate 
ifeful  deductions.  The  medicine,  from  which 
!eath  is  fuppofed  to  have  refulted,  may  not  have 
>j  wholly  difappeared,  as  arfenic,  and  may  be  fub- 
nitted  to  an  experiment  that  will  be  determinate; 
en  the  ftomach  is  corroded  it  may  refemble 
me  other  fatal  cafe  from  another  caufe.  Exa- 
miners fhould  in  their  curfory  details  avoid  tech- 
ical  terms,  and  recite  all  they  difeover  in  lan- 
uage  capable  of  being  comprehended  by  jurors. 
There  are  many  inquefis  on  accidental  death  hap- 
cning  from  caufes  that  might  be  prevented,  and 


if  a general  infpector  were  appointed  to  examine 
fuch  enrolments  annually,  a report  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  advantage. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-THIRD. 

On  a charitable  Fund  for  the  relief  of 
Medical  Families. 

Se&ion  the  Hundred  & Twentieth. 

TN  a feparate  inquiry  on  Parochial  Regifters, 
■*  and  other  mifcellaneous  fubjects,  I have  al- 
ready publifhed  my  general  fentiments  on  charita- 
ble Funds  ; and  have  particularly  enlarged  on 
the  neceflity  of  all  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  ef- 
tablifhments  furnifhing  the  community  with  a 
clear  account  of  their  income,  and  expences. 

In  many  counties,  the  Clergy  have  inftituted 
a Fund  for  the  relief  of  their  widows  and  or- 
phans. A funilar  plan  has  been  adopted  in  Lon- 
don and  in  two  or  three  fouthern  counties  for  the 
fupport  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  Medical 


Prafrtitioners,  and  when  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  laud- 
able foundations  is  confidered,  it  feems  extraor 
dinary  that  the  example  has  not  been  generally 
followed. 

A Gentleman  with  whom  I correfponded  on 
this  topic  exprelfes  himfelf  defirous  of  the  fcheme 
being  as  extenfive,  as  circumftances  may  allow. 

“ I wiffi,”  fays  he,  “ that  it  may  appear  to 
you  eligible  to  include  not  only  all  parts  of 
Yorkffiire,  but  Lancafhire,  Northumberland,  and 
(the  county  of  Durham,  from  the  difficulty,  if  not 
(impracticability  of  getting  a fufficient  number  of 
practitioners  in  any  limited  diftrict  to  fet  on  foot, 
i more  confined  plan.” 

The  late  Sir  George  Saville  refufed  to  contri- 
bute to  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  unlefs  it  were  infti- 
uted  on  a general  bafis,  and  its  future  profperity 
nay  be  in  fome  degree  afcribed  to  that  method 
ving  been  preferred.— Mr.  Cafper  Veght  feems 
) have  proved,  that  a junction  of  charitable 
'unds  is  the  moll  economical  plan.  I am  in- 
lined  to  think  if  many  counties  would  unite,  or 
this  philanthropic  plan  were  univerfal  through- 
Jt  the  nation,  the  fame  benefits  might  be  gained 
a lefs  expence.  An  impartial  inquiry  into  the 
ate  of  medical  families  would  ffiew,  that  there 
e not  only  widows  and  orphans  in  diflrefs,  but 
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aifo  aged  or  infirm  practitioners,  that  are  equally 
neceditous ; and  there  are  fome,  who,  by  the 
charge  of  a family,  are  precluded  giving  a fon, 
that  finifhed  erudition,  which  might  prove  of  re- 
al ufe  in  future,  both  to  parents,  and  other  rela- 
tives. 

More  than  a momentary  pittance  may  be  hoped 
for  by  thofe,  who  have  been  accudomed  to  live 
decently  and  are  incapable  of  being  accufed  of  any 
indifcretion,  but  by  unavoidable  events  have  been 
reduced.  Regular  praftitioners,  their  widow's,  or 
orphans,  feem  to  be  the  proper  objeCts  ; and 
a loan  towards  the  medical  education  of  a fon 
would  feem  proper. 

The  profpcrity  of  public  Inftitutions  depends 
much  on  giving  fatisfaftory  reports  of  their  pro- 
grefs,  and  on  the  Patrons  watching  the  efFefts,  and 
promoting  thofe,  who  merit  their  regard. 

Thofe  that  have  been  inftrufted  in  the  Philan- 
thropic reform,  are  requited  for  future  fatisfac- 
tory  con  draft.  Sunday-fchools  have  flourilhed 

mold,  when  the  fcholars  have  been  advanced,  or 
placed  out  by  Patrons,  who  have  intereded  fhem- 
felves  in  the  childrens  making  a proper  ufe  of 
the  inftruftion  which  they  have  imbibed  ; this  is 
the  bed  way  to  remove  the  objections  made  to 


Qommon  per-fons  being  taught  to  read,  and  to 
write.  In  our  numerous  Manufactories  great  na- 
tional advantage  has  been  expected  from  the  em- 
ployment being  adapted  to  children  ; but  without 
great  attention,  inconvenience  may  arife  from  the 
work  which  they  learn  being  limited,  their  health 
being  materially  injured,  their  limbs  or  lives  ex- 
>fed  to  danger,  and  their  morals  corrupted. 

We  may  cbferve,  that  molt  ufeful  contrivances 
or  want  of  neceffary  confideration,  method,  and 
-irtuous  principles  may  be  abufed ; yet  the  moil 
minent  flations  have  been  filled  by  perfons,  who 
i the  early  part  of  their  lives,  had  been  aflifted 
a their  education  at  Public  Foundations.  The 
itiniate  fuccefs  of  fuch  Charities  will  be  found 
depend  principally  on  the  perfevering  vigilance 
f Patrons  over  thofe  that  have  been  under  their 
anageinent. 


e6lion  the  Hundred  Sc  Twenty-Firft. 


IN  the  very  neceffary  and  ufeful  annual  rc- 
>rts  of  thefe  Foundations,  many  fubftantial  rea- 
ms fora  fimilar  Charity  have  been  affigned;  fuch 
the  cods  of  a regular  education,  the  mature  age 
juifite  as  an  introduction,  the  flow  advances  of 
itchelors,  the  neceffary  mode  of  living,  and 
:fs;  the  undeferved  preference  of  Quacks,  and 
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their  medicines ; the  caprice  and  ingratitude  of 
Invalids,  the  precarioufnefs  of  fuccefs,  the  lafiing 
blame  attributed  to  unavoidable  failures ; the  dif- 
turbance  of  mind  added  to  fatigue  of  body  ; the 
difficulty  of  procuring  a fatisfactory  Deputy,  the 
fpirit  of  rivalffiip ; the  expofure  to  inclement 
weather,  to  nocturnal  vifits,  violent  accidents,  or 
contagious  diftempers ; together  with  the  rare  in- 
fiances of  a fortune  being  amafied. 

Thofe,  who  are  regularly  trained,  ffiould  have 
due  fupport  in  profperity  and  in  adverfity.  Much 
dep'ends  not  only  on  liberal  contributions,  but 
alfo  on  an  open,  and  impartial  management. 

Induflry  ffiould  always  go,  hand  in  hand,  with 
Charity,  and  thofe  who  derive  benefit  ffiould  be 
ready  to  afford  their  Benefactors  fome  token  of 
the  donations  being  properly  applied.  One  that 
is  incapable  of  fupporting  himfelf  without  cha- 
ritable affi fiance  may  ftill  be  competent  to  fome 
ufeful  employment.  The  ingenuity  of  Females 
might  be  employed  in  the  contrivance  or  perfect- 
ing of  bandages  or  other  mechanifm  ; while  pro- 
feffional  Practitioners  or  Students  may  produce 
matter  for  a Medical  Concordance,  or  give  fome 
grateful  proof  of  the  kindnefs  received. 
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Se&ion  the  Hundred  and  Twenty-Second. 
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THE  manner  of  railing  a Fund  muft  next  be 
inquired.  The  largefl  compulation  may  be  made 
an  thofe,  whofe  profeflional  emoluments  and  fort- 
unes enable  them  to  be  generous  without  incon- 
venience ; while  others  may  contribute  with  a 
, dew  to  the  intereft  of  themfelves  or  their  family. 
Although  prudence  may  fometimes  dictate  that 
lharity  Ihould  begin  at  home,  yet  when  men  have 
‘aped  the  benefit  of  a fruitful  ftream  they  fliould 
ot  flop  the  current,  but  permit  it  to  extend  fer- 
ity, for  of  every  one  it  might  with  Dryden  be 
id  ; 

“Yet  of  his  little  he  has  fome  to  fpare.” 


if 
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When  the  indigence  of  Medical  Families  ori- 
• nates  in  unavoidable  caufes,  and  approaches  us 
i ider  a correlative  ftate,  we  ought  not  to  be  deaf 
entreaty,  or  fufFer  felf-gratification  to  be  the 
;ief  ftudy,  efpecially  as  the  earnings  of  the  pro- 
ton almoft  wholly  refult  from  importuning 
iction,  a confideration  that  fhould  efface  all 
tialities  and  prejudices. 

-As  the  Widows  of  Medical  Men  will  be  prin- 
tally  benefited,  fuch  as  are  affluent  may  be  ex- 
ted  to  fympathize  and  to  extend  their  bounty. 
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The  College  of  Phyficians,  Corporation  of 
Surgeons,  Chartered  Company  of  Apothecaries, 
and  all  Medical  Societies  it  is  hoped  may  lend 
their  alii  fiance.  Prole  (Tors  or  Teachers  of  the 
Art  may  alfo  in  fome  way  or  other  give  their  fup- 
port.  Several  Druggifts  have  already  exprefled 
areadinefs  to  contribute,  and  there  are  many  Ar- 
tifls  connected  with  the  profeflion  who  may  be 
expected  to  unite.  The  College  at  Oxford  fo  en- 
riched by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  and  the  liberality  of 
Medical  Men  to  other  Charities  may  afford  hope 
for  many  fubfcriptions  from  perfons  out  of  the 
profeflion.  Benefactions,  profits  from  publica- 
tions or  wagers,  and  donations  by  Will  may  in 
time  tend  to  incrcafe  the  Fund. 
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CHAPTER  the  THIRTY-FOURTH. 


A Recapitulation,  on  the  Office  of  a 
Surgeon- Apothecary . 

Section  the  Hundred  and  Twenty-Third. 

"jrjrAVING  been  accuftomed  to  practife  in  all 
the  feparate  departments  previoufly  enume* 
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rated  nearly  thirty  years,  and  having  withdrawn 
from  an  active  ftation  to  leifure,  and  retirement  ; 
it  occurred  to  me  that  my  vacant  time  might  not 
be  mifapplied,  in  pointing  out  the  education,  and 
qualifications  requifite,  for  filling  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces, in  which  it  had  been  my  ftudy  to  act  with 
flrict  integrity,  and  to  which  I can  now  look  back 
with  pleafing  reflection.  The  fame  inclination 
that  I have  always  had  to  promote  the  ftudy,  and 
^advancement  of  a pro fe (lion,  which  I cannot  but 
sftimate  as  one  of  the  firft  in  point  of  utility  is 
Till  retained  ; and  now  actuates  me  to  offer  fuch 
methodical  guidances,  and  cautious  hints,  as  have 
'een  found  ufcful  in  my  own  practice,  or  have 
-een  fubjoined  by  my  medical  friends,  to  whom 
here  acknowledge  myfelf  under  great  obligati- 
ns.  My  principal  dcfign  is,  that  this  mifcellany 
jay  induce  the  younger  part  of  the  profeftion,  to 
e the  neceftity  of  having  a regular  education, 
id  to  invite  parents,  not  only  to  provide  it,  but 
affift  teachers  in  accomplifhing  improvement  ; 
Dr  ought  the  hints  refpecting  preceptors,  or  the 
curity  of  patients,  to  pafs  unnoticed. 

Numerous  as  the  recited  characteri flics  may 
pear  yet  one  who  is  a general  profeffor  of  the 
t will  find  all  of  them  ornamental,  if  not  indif- 
risfable.  A literary  character,  a fkilful  advifer. 
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or  an  expert  operator  can  only  have  a juft  claim 
to  confidence  in  proportion  to  his  humanity  and 
integrity,  for  otherwife  his  excellencies  may  more 
effectually  empower  him  to  turn  his  talents  to  his 
own,  rather  than  his  patient’s  advantage.  Ail  early 
attention  to  method  cannot  be  too  much  urged,  it 
is  the  mafter-key  to  unlock  the  portal  of  fcience, 
it  furnifhes  expedition,  and  promotes  harmony. 
An  inveftigation  of  public  bufinefs  would  fhew, 
that  method  is  mod  cultivated  by  thofe,  who, 
from  the  multiplicity  of  their  concerns,  have  lead 
time  to  ftudy  it  ; and  as  a Surgeon-Apothecary 
muft  be  liable  to  multifarious  employments,  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred,  he  ought  to  be  methodical. 
If  we  expect  this  intricate  office  to  be  faithfully 
executed,  every  thing  ought  to  be  cleared  from 
ambiguity,  and  the  duties  fpecifically  explained, 
that  proficience  may  be  rendered  lefs  arduous,  and 
beginners  be  lefs  difcouraged.  Thofe,  who  have 
a regular  training,  are  interefted  in  fuitable  exa- 
minations being  eftablifhed,  to  diftinguifh  quali- 
fied, from  unqualified  followers  of  the  profeflion. 

Dogmatical  as  the  pharmaceutic,  and  furgical 
forms  may  to  fome  appear,  yet  experience  has"! 
manifefted  their  preference,,  to  a reliance  on  me- 
mory, or  culpable  oiniflions. 

In  country  practice  the  office  of  an  Apothecary, . 
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Accoucheur,  and  a Surgeon  is  frequently  conjoin- 
ed, and  in  a few  inftances  that  of  hofpital,  and 
confulting  Surgeon  is  alfo  combined.  To  fuch  a 
practitioner  the  health  of  all  ranks  of  invalids  is 
committed,  and  when  this  united  character  is  duly 
maintained,  when  conduct  is  not  expofed  to  cen- 
fure,  nor  practice  difgraced  by  mifearriage,  fuch 

4 ' ; 

a ftation  is  truly  deferving  of  encouragement  ; 
diligence  is  intitled  to  reward,  and  fuccefs  to  ap- 
plaufe.  . Reflection  like  a telefcope  magnifies  and 
brings  nearer  objects  worthy  of  being  known. 
The  branches  of  fcience,  and  fome  maladies  are 
ifo  nearly  akin,  that,  like  the  mixed  colours  in 
t he  rainbow,  their  approaches,  or  changes  require . 
lice  diftinctions.  The  exigency  of  bufinefs  and 
juick  calls  from  one  province  to  another  may 
uggeft  the  neceflity  of  a Surgeon-Apothecary 
eing  cautioufly  prepared  to  meet  prefling  engage- 
nents.  The  (hort-fighted,  obfeure,  and  fallaci- 
us  deferiptions  of  many  invalids  demand  more 
lan  ordinary  intuition  in  a profeflbr  of  the  feve- 
il  branches,  otherwife  he  will  not  be  competent 
> explore  the  real  caufes  of  latent  difeafes,  to 
:redict  cuftomary  events,  or  to  adapt  fuccefsful 
tmedies.  As  an  Apothecary  he  mu  ft  not  only 
nd  the  neceflity  of  being  qualified  to  difeern  the 
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propriety  of  foliciting  medical  aid,  but  alfo  the 
help  of  an  Accoucheur,  or  Surgeon  : and  as  a 

Surgeon,  he  mull  alfo  difcover  the  peculiar  de- 
partment, to  be  preferred  in  alking  further  advice. 
As  an  univerfal  Profeffor  he  mull  feel  the  benefit 
of  general  experience,  and  of  the  intimate,  and 
infeparable  connection  between  the  refpective 
provinces. 

Seftion  the  Hundred  and  Twenty-Fourth. 

ONE  that  has  fuch  varied  employment  mull 
be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  informa- 
tion publilhed  in  each  branch  that  he  profefTes, 
not  only  modern  practice,  but  exploded  notions. 
The  credulity  given  to  Quacks  may  now  and  then 
be  attributed  to  Invalids  experiencing  a want  of 
exertion  in  the  Surgeon-Apothecary  whom  they 
ufually  employ.  A practitioner  of  this  mixed 
kind  in  much  bufinefs,  has  opportunities  of  inak- 
ing  great  proficiency,  and  becoming  a moll  valu- 
able member  of  fociety;  but  he  can  fcarcely  pro- 
fit by  his  experience,  except  his  zeal  for  the  pro- 
feflion  exceed  his  tafle  for  other  amufement. 

The  neceffary  abfencefrom  home,  and  the  ref- 
ponfibility  requifite  fhould  prompt  a Surgeon-apo- 
thecary to  be  extremely  cautious  in  the  Selection 
of  his  pupils,  to  take  due  pains  in  their  initiation, 
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and  improvement,  in  proportion  to  which  a maf- 
ter  may  expect  complacence,  and  profit.  A polite 
addrefs,  and  an  humane  attention  feldom'  fail  to 
be  powerful  recommendations,  when  accompani- 
ed with  profeffional  /kill,  and  trufty  affiftants. 

A.  review  ol  the  preceding  chapters,  on  the 
practice  of  the  dillinct  branches,  may  convince 
an  inquirer,  that  few  practitioners  need  want  ufe- 
: ful  employment  ; for  as  fame  is  acquired  by  long 
' experience,  more  extraordinary  abilities  will  be 
expected.  Except  regular  practitioners  flrive  to 
furpafs  irregulars  in  confpicuous  talents  and  dif- 
inguiffiing  fuccefs,  fuch  impoftors  may  derive 
ldvantage  from  thofe,  who  ought  to  affift  in  fup- 
jreffing  them.  I cannot  take  leave  of  my  pro- 
effional  readers  without  a fincere  defire  that  thofe 
vho  fill  this  important  office  fhould  act  wifely, 
iprightly,  and  liberally  ; and  that  thofe  who  are 
x>king  up  to  them  for  feafonable  inftruction  may 
mprove  by  their  own  unwearied  affiduity,  and 
Itiinately  poflcfs  thofe  qualifications,  which  fe- 
ure  honour,  and  merit  efleem. 
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44 

180,  286 
190 


Papers  ftained  preferred  to  painted  labels  23,  139,  142 


in  books  xo8.  provincial 
Paraphymofis,  reduction  of 


129 

216 


Parents,  alfiftance  requifite  from  1,  2,  5.  9,  n,  23,  44 


Parker  Mr.  calculation  of  time  by 
Partitions  in  the  fhop  denoted  by 
Partner,  advantage  of 
Partnerfhip,  medical,  on 
Parturition,  remark  on 
Paflive  implements^,. 

Patients,  remark  on 


49,  5°>  67 

- . 95 

25,  141,  &c. 

121 

Ixiii.  120 
179,  180 


36,  233,  244.  247,  250 
31,  37,  38,  79,  134,  165,  167, 
187,  288,  302,  306 
Patroneffes  laudable  - igi 

Periods  for  examination  45.  in  parturition  181 
Performance  of  operations,  hint  on  193,  See  Operation 
Perplexity  how  caufed  - 152,177 

Pharmaceutic  arrangement  - 336 


3o2 
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Pharmacopoeia,  on 
Philanthropy,  on 
Philofophy,  remark  on 
Phyficians,  on 
Placenta,  expulfion  of 
Plate,  engraved,  account  of 


Poifonous  means,  on 


181 


Pofture,  on 
Practical  Accoucheur 

Apothecary 

■ Surgeon 

Practice,  remark  on 

s-mal  - ■ 

Practitioner,  on  10,  28, 


— humane 


22,  24,  72,  140,  231,  297 

292 

234 

J3>  106,  334 
178 
141 
185,  326 
219,  266,  278,  283,  314 

174 
146 
192 
196,  206 
37,164 

34,  43j  53>  65>  68>  77,  83, 

*23,  139 

iQi,  T 95 , 253,  339 
187,  218,  271,  339 
32 

208,  256 


Pradtifers 

Preceptors,  remark  on 
Predictions,  remarks  on 
Preparations,  medicinal  and  chirurgical  139,  231,  262, 

265 

Preparatory  means 
Prefcribing,  manner  of 
Prefcription,  remark  on  - 
Pretenders  to  fcience 

Principal  Surgeon,  perfonal  attendance  of 
Principles,  virtuous,  needful 
Prizes,  medical 


254,  267 

27,  l91 

26 

,lxii 

4 

48 
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xcvi.  241,250,252,273 
examinations  40 

guardians  19 


Procindl,  account  of 
Profeffional  adjuncts  85. 

. exercifes  20. 

...  . honour  - 41,  101, 

. inflruction  21.  qualifications 

-  ■ reproach  77,  97.  Ikill 

—  — ftudents 

ProfefTor,  anatomical  75.  confcientiot  s 


-emulative  52.  having  talle  lor  profellion 


-tells  his  difficulty  ot  urging 
■ of  all  the  branches 
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Puerperal  fever  * 

Pulfe,  hint  regarding 
Pupil,  accomplithments  of 
adfcititious  inquiries  made  by 

•  ambitious 

•  ufhered  into  a little  practice 

Pupil,  as  an  anatomical  ftudent 
attending  an  hofpital 

— — his  proficience,  to  what  afcribed 


189,  260 
104, 180 

55>  221 
- 88 
65 

39s  45 

59 

80 

61,  67.  233, 
298,  304 


Quacks  difcriminated  xvi.  17,  43,  115 

-not  to  be  encouraged  by  operators  271 

mifchief  prevented  - - 808 

.credulity  given  to,  caufe  338.  undeferved  331 

Qualifications  of  intelligent  practitioners  73,  76,  339 
Quarters  of  (hop  explained  - - 142 

Quickfightednefs  explained  - 104,  207 


Ranks  of  invalids,  hint  refpedting 

Ravages  by  fever 

Real  knowledge  what 

Recollection  requires  aid 

Recovery  of  invalids,  on  - 

Recourfe  to  books  30.  to  figures 

Recumbent  podure  187.  See  podure 

Reduction.  See  hernia,  luxation,  paraphymofis 

Reference  to  books  from  fubjedts  25,  35,  107 

papers,  chapters  &c. 
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Reflection  hints 
Regifter,  medical 
Regulars  clidinguifhcd 
Regul  ations,  falutary 
Rehearfal  of  ledture 
Relations  of  invalids,  claim  of 
Relief,  modes  of 
Religious  tenets,  hints  on 
Remedies,  on 
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233 
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Servile 


Repetition tyjf.-dperat ions  fomctimes  requifite 
Requifite  fcafte 
Refearches,  ufe  of 
Refidcnce,  fahuary 

Refolution  - ‘ \ 

Rei'ources,  Iaft  - k>  - 

Refponfibility  . 

Re  It,  hint  bn  . ..... 

Refufcitatidrt^bi*  ^ 

Retirement",  advantages  of 
Rewards,  on  #*■ 

Rivaffliipj  on  - • ^ 

Rules  from  nature 
Rumford,  Count,  ex 
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35 
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84 

262 
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Salubrity  of  apfertmfnts  andfchools  3. 

refidence  69,  124 

Salutary  remedies 

69 

'Sanative  powers 

- 198 

‘Satisfaiflion  given  to  invalids 

285,  289 

Saville  Sir  George,  opinion  of 

329 

;*■  jsSaw.  Squires’s,  an  improvement 

236 

t 'Scalpel  firmly  holden,  ufe  of 

62 

Scenting  of  medicine,  view  of 

- 60 

Science  admonifhing 

161 

_ pretenders  to 

- lxii 

Sthirrhous  tumour,  on 

212 

255j 257 
">37,  38 
180 


Searches  for  information  - 213 

recy,  remarks  on  - 
Security  of  invalids 
Seminaries.  See  Edinburgh,  London,  Hofpjtals 
Serenity  difeufied  - 38 

hint  regarding  - - 32 

medical  attendance  on  169 

offices  no  qualification  - 43,166 

Shelves  in.the  fhop,  how  denoted  - 145 

Short-hand,  hint  on  - '7 

Shoulder,  luxation  of  - - 219 

Simplicity  in  the  fbrm  of  inftrument*  235 
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Sketches  of  contrivances  - 88,141 

Skill,  profeffional,  011  67,  100.  intuitive  257,  335 
Sleep,  remark  on  - - 181 

Sobriety  conGdered  as  a part  of  character  liv 

Societies,  medical,  for  ftudents  xlix.  112 

Sole  care  on  general  attendant  45,  165,  253,  306,  309, 

<3U>  3l2>  3!7 

Specimens  of  Drugs  - ...  y.  ...  - ..*■  1 5° 

Spine  diltorted  - - v-  92 

Stages  connexion  of  170'.  of  maladies  263 

Steel  tempered  by  rolling  preferred  \ - 92 

Stock  of  inltruments  - - * ■ 89 

in  fhop  - - l33V: 

Stone  in  tlfb  bladder,  remark-s  on  68  ■ 

Students,  on  24,  33,  40,  62,  70,  75,  89,  2§o 

Studies,  on  45,  53,  60,  79,  84,  151,  203,  267 

Styptics,  on  - 22lj  ii 

Subfequent  Itudies  - - 49,  55 

Succefs  in  practice  the  belt  introduction  148 

Sue  Mr.  obfervation  of  - - 6i|. 

Surgeon,  meaning  of  the  word  73.  office  of  35,  4^,. 
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Surgery,  on 

- 

72, 

Surgical  implements  75; 

forms,  hint 

on  3^5 

Survey  of  inltruments 

■ 

Sufpenfe  as  to  operation 

- 

242' 

Sympathy,  on 

11,  98 

Synopfis,  medical 

m 

113,  202 

Syltems,  on 

m 
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Tables  of  labels  144.  of 

Ihof  con  ten 

ts  144 

— — reference  to  fhop 

144.  inn 

xuments  244 

-apparatus  247. 
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TaCtus  eruditus,  hint  on 

- 

1O2,  104,  20 7 

Talents,  lucid 

- 1 176, 309 

Tapering  of  an  inftrument 

- 

V - 237 

Talk  improving 

- 

*53 

Taxes,  hint  on 

■» 

118 

Teachers,  refpefting 

2?>  39j  334 
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Telefcope,  comparifon  with  - 237 

Terms,  clearnefs  of  - - 45,  240 

Teft  of  regular  education  - - ,-7 

Titles  on  labels  - - 22 

Treatment  after  operations  difiinctly  traced  220,  281 
Trephine,  en  - - 289 

Trufs,  elaftic,  on  - 237 

Tuition,  on  21,  49, .233.  See  education,  characteriftics 
Tumours  of  various  kinds,  on  - lxxxvi 

Vapour,  warm,  application  of 
-noxious,  on 


Iff! 


205 

• ' 68>  259 

Variations  fm.diagnoftics  - - 44 

Veracity,  hint  as  to  - 27 

Vinegar,  aromatic,  ufe  of  "59 

Vifitation  hofp.  Phyf.  and  Surg.  together  recom.  202 

Volatile  articles,  how  belt  preferred  - 137 


Ulcer,  healing  of  Ixxxv. 
Uterine  haemorrhage 
Uterus,,  obfervations  on 

Wards,  vifitation  of 
Whitlow,  deep-feated 
Wills,  knowledge  of 
Wires,  elaltic,  imitate  mufcles 
Wounds,  on 


remedies  for  recited 
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185 
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302j  304 
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168 

93 
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Yeaft,  ufe  of  - 

Zeal,  profeffion.  an  important  charac.  102,173,257,338 
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